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LEADERSHIP 


AS  FAR  BACK  AS 
THE  RECORDS  GO 


!  andinlOSS 

by  the  widest  margin  in  history 


IF  WAST  year  the  Chicago  Tribune  printed 
[  68%  more  total  advertising  than  any 

1  other  Chicago  newspaper.  This  was  the 
f  largest  percentage  of  leadership  for  any 
k  year  on  record. 

I  During  each  of  the  past  30  years— as  far 
I  back  as  the  records  go— the  Tribune  led 
I  all  other  (Chicago  newspapers  in  total 
volume  of  advertising. 

In  the  year  1938,  the  Tribune  led  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  general  advertising,  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising,  automotive 
advertising,  financial  advertising  and  want 
advertising. 

This  long-time  supremacy  as  Chicago’s 
universal  advertising  medium  is  based  on 
the  Tribune’s  position  as  a  news  publi¬ 
cation. 

First  of  all  a  newspaper,  the  Tribune 
spares  no  expense  in  order  to  gather  and 


print  the  news  of  every  significant  happen¬ 
ing  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

It  spares  no  expense  to  present  the  best 
comics,  cartoons,  features  and  helpful  serv¬ 
ice  departments  which  money  can  buy. 

It  delivers  these  values  in  a  newspaper 
of  attractive  format,  printed  by  the  latest 
mechanical  facilities  and  using  the  best 
paper  and  inks. 

Serving  Chicago  for  9 1  years,  the  Tribune 
possesses  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
needs  of  its  community  not  possessed  by 
any  other  medium.  As  an  advocate  of  civic 
and  moral  progress,  the  Tribune’s  aggres¬ 
sive  editorial  policy  is  neutral  in  nothing, 
independent  in  everything. 

As  a  result,  the  Tribune  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Seven  days  a  week,  more  than  7 10,000 
families  living  right  in  metropolitan  Chi¬ 


cago  read  the  Tribune.  This  is  a  majority 
of  all  the  families  in  metropolitan  Chicago 
and  practically  as  many  as  are  reached  by 
any  two  other  Chicago  newspapers  com¬ 
bined. 

It  reaches  more  families  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  market  .  .  .  and  more  in  the  lower 
half. . .  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

Because  the  Tribune  gives  readers  more 
for  their  money,  it  has  won  the  circulation, 
the  reader-interest  and  confidence,  which 
enable  it  to  give  advertisers  more  for 
their  rhoney. 

No  matter  what  you  are  selling — or  to 
whom  you  sell— you  can  make  more  sales 
in  Chicago  during  1939  by  building  your 
advertising  program  around  the  Tribune. 
Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are  among 
the  lowest  in  America. 
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Fu//  Speed  Splices 

98.61  times  out  of  100 


ot  least  among  the  advantages  of 
the  Wood  Fl'LL-SPEKD  AUTO- 
PASTKR  is  its  dependable  operation. 

In  a  daily  record  maintained  for  20 
months  -  covering  46  Autopasters -- 
138,848  rolls  of  newsprint  were  spliced 
automatically,  a!  full  speed,  with  an 
operating  efficiency  of  98.61%. 

Autopasters  greatly  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspaper  presses,  shorten 


their  running  time,  and  reduce  news¬ 
print  waste  by  50%. 

They  improve  the  quality  of  news¬ 
paper  printing  and  folding — by  main¬ 
taining  a  uniform  printing  and  folding 
speed — and  at  the  same  time  they  make 
it  possible  to  start  presses  later  and 
finish  earlier. 

WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 
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CONFIDENCE 

(AS  EXPRESSED  BY  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  READERS  AND  ADVERTISERS) 


CIRCULATION  FACTS; 


381,704  was  the  average  daily  net  paid  cirrula- 

lion  of  the  Evening  American  for  the  month  of  December,  1938 


390,640 


was  the  average  daily  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Evening  American  for  the  last  week  of  December,  1938 


was  the  average  daily 
lion  of  the  Evening  American  for  the  first  week 


net  paid  circula- 
of  January,  1939 


ADVERTISING  FACTS: 


TOTAL  PAID  ADVERTISING 

During  December,  1938,  the  Evening 
American  gained  94,125  lines  of  total 
paid  advertising  over  the  month  of 
December,  1937.  This  was  a  greater 
gain  than  that  of  any  other  Chicago 
morning  or  evening  six  or  seven  day 
newspaper. 

Source:  Media  Records 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

During  December,  1938  the  Evening 
American  gained  59,710  lines  of  retail 
advertising.  It  led  all  Chicago  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  in  department  store 
linage  gains  .  .  .  retail  drug  linage 
gains  .  .  .  retail  grocery  linage  gains 
and  clothing  store  linage  gains. 

Source:  Media  Records 


CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 

A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  HEARST  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE -Rodney  E.  Boone,  Gen.  Mgr. 

*  This  December  circulation  figure  shows  a  loss  of 
7  per  cent  as  compared  to  the  November  (1938) 
circulation  figure.  Part  of  this  loss  was  season^  (aU 
other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  showed  losses)  but 
it  was  largely  attributable  to  the  closing  of  a  number 
of  branch  circulation  offices  during  the  first  days  of 
a  C.I.O.  Guild  strike.  All  91  branch  offices  are  now 
open  and  functioning  normally.  This  return  to 
normalcy  is  reflected  in  the  upswing  in  circulation 
during  the  last  two  weeks. 


A  REPORT  OF  LEADERSHIP 


''ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT 


In  1938  The  New  York  Times  published  a  tolal 
of  20,820,681  lines  of  advertising.  This  was 
the  largest  volume  published  by  any  New  York 
newspaper. 

• 

1938  was  the  twentieth  consecutive  year  of  The 
Times  advertising  leadership  in  New  York.  It  was 
a  year  which  also  saw  The  Times  increase  its  share 
of  all  New  York  newspaper  advertising. 

• 

In  1938  The  Times  continued  to  lead  all  New 
York  newspapers  in  volume  of  Total,  General, 
Automotive,  Financial,  Classified  and  Full-Run 
Retail  advertising. 

• 

In  December  The  Times  was  the  only  New  York 
newspaper  to  show  a  gain  in  Total  advertising,-  its 
gain  in  Retail  advertising  was  the  largest  in  the  city 

• 

1938,  loo,  saw  The  Times  circulation  reach  an 
all-time  Sunday  high,  net  paid  sale  averaging 
813,324  during  November. 


o 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Agency  Eager  to  Foster  Closer 
Newspaper -Client  Relations 

Lord  6t  Thomas  Space  Buyer  Reflects  Adver¬ 
tiser's  Views  .  . .  Favors  Quantity  and  Time 
Discounts  .  . .  Reduction  of  Differential 


J.  0.  BAUER,  newspaper  space  buyer 
for  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  in  an  interview  on 
agency  relations  this  week,  presented 
a  cross-section  of  comment  he  has 
had  from  various  agency  and  adver¬ 
tiser  sources  on  newspaper  advertising 
and  the  newspaper  treatment  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Friendly  relationships  between 
newspaper  publishers,  advertisers  and 
their  advertising  agencies  are  im¬ 
portant,  since  they  are  bound  to  in¬ 
sure  maximum  advertising  volume,  he 
said.  On  the  one  hand,  special  re¬ 
strictions,  needless  red  tape,  high  tar- 
{iSs  or  other  barriers,  retard  trade, 
•whether  related  to  advertising  or  in- 
Hemational  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
“friendly  trade  agreements,  removal  of 
special  restrictions  and  red  tape  and 
reasonable  tariffs  automatically  act  to 
increase  volume.  When  advertising  is 
])roductive,  all  three  parties  profit — 
the  publisher,  the  advertiser  and  the 
advertising  agency. 

Bulk  of  Money  in  Newspopers 
Therefore,  Bauer  continued,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  increased  and  successful  use 
of  newspapers,  publishers  may  well 
consider  how  they  can  help  through 
eliminating  barriers,  such  as  short- 
brm  cancellations,  wide  rate  differen¬ 
tials  and  special  tariffs  on  certain 
classifications.  Also,  the  passing  on  of 
•  fair  part  of  any  increases  in  publica¬ 
tion  costs  to  the  readers  and  to  any  ad- 
litrtisers  whose  rates  may  not  now 
thow  a  profit  to  the  publisher. 

The  more  newspapers  can  help  to 
lake  advertising  in  their  medium 
Inore  effective  and  more  profitable  the 

rater  the  volume  of  all  advertising 
the  future  will  be,  he  said. 

The  fact  that  Lord  &  Thomas  invests 
Innually  more  of  its  clients’  appropria¬ 
tions  in  newspaper  advertising  than  in 
Iny  other  form  of  advertising  indicates 
lie  high  regard  the  agency  has  for 
lie  power  of  this  medium,  be  pointed 
»ut. 

He  added  that  in  eight  of  the  last 
^  or  ten  years  their  agency  has 
ren  first  or  second,  generally  first,  in 
total  newspaper  volume  placed  by  any 
t«ency. 

Mr.  Bauer  personcdly  supervises  ex- 
^ditures  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
pies  for  the  entire  New  York  office. 
Be  does  not  buy  any  billboard  space 
It  radio  time. 

“It  has  seemed  to  me  that  publish¬ 
es,  using  production  costs  as  a  base, 
bight  arrive  at  a  graded  scale  of  rates 
hich  would  give  large  national  ad- 
ertisers  some  of  the  benefits  of  time 
od  space  discounts  that  are  given  to 
•od  advertisers  with  schedules  of 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


similar  size,  thereby  reducing  the  dif¬ 
ferential,”  he  said.  ‘‘This  might  in 
some  measure  help  to  solve  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  revenue  problem  by  increasing 
volume.” 

There  sometimes  appears  to  be  no 


J.  O.  Bauer 


relationship  between  production  costs 
and  advertising  rates  for  certam 
classifications,  Mr.  Bauer  continued. 

Newspapers  Are  Elastic 

“A  newspaper  is  probably  the  most 
elastic  medium  from  the  standpoint  of 
makeup — whether  an  advertiser  gives 
a  publisher  50,000  lines  at  the  rate  of 
1;000  lines  per  week,  or  gives  him 
an  equal  amount  of  space  in  10  weeks 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  lines  a  week 
— his  net  revenue  (production  cost, 
selling  and  other  costs  considered),  is 
probably  not  greatly  different. 

“Since  there  are  a  number  of  sea¬ 
sonal  products  in  the  national  field, 
if  a  publisher  could  get  a  few  large  ac- 
coimts — spaced  somewhat  across  the 
calendar — he  would  have  a  certain 
uniformity  of  volume,  and  at  a  low 
selling  cost,  which  are  both  of  course 
always  desirable. 

“If  any  publisher  will  look  at  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations  in  his  total  local 
business  and  compare  these  seasonal 
fluctuations  with  his  total  national 
volume  he  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  find  there  may  be  as  much  or  more 
fluctuation  in  the  total  local  as  in  the 
total  national  volume,  even  though 
some  of  the  large  local  accounts  are 
steady  users  of  space. 

“It  is,  of  course,  not  in  the  province 
of  advertisers  to  make  rates,  either 


local  or  national.  But  my  honest  be¬ 
lief  is  that  whether  an  advertiser  is 
local  or  national  he  is  a  client  and  as 
such  is  deserving  of  the  publisher’s 
best  consideration  and  attention.  A 
hi  poy  and  satisfied  customer  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  steady  customer. 

“If  large  national  advertisers  re¬ 
ceive  a  more  nearly  equal  break  in 
the  matter  of  position,  rate,  merchan¬ 
dising  co-operation  and  in  every  serv¬ 
ice  the  publisher  has  to  offer,  they 
would  surely  be  better  customers,” 
Mr.  Bauer  stated. 

Turning  to  rate  cards,  Mr.  Bauer 
said  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  in¬ 
terpret  publishers’  rate  cards,  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  are  2,000  individual 
ones.  “Subject  to  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  publishers’  rate  cards,”  a 
phrase  which  publishers  here  and 
there  attempt  to  inject  into  contracts, 
also  raises  obstacles,  he  said. 

“I  suggest  that  publishers  accept 
contracts  of  any  reliable  agency  as 
written,  provided  they  do  not  con¬ 
flict  specifically  with  publishers’  re¬ 
quirements.  In  such  cases,  the  situa¬ 
tion  could  be  handled  by  the  publisher 
or  his  special  agent  meeting  with  the 
agency  space  buyer. 

Mentions  Cancellation  Clauses 

“Also,  there  is  a  30,  60  or  90-day 
cancellation  clause — put  in  .some  rate 
cards  to  protect  publishers  —  which 
seems  no  longer  needed  and  which 
hinders  long  range  planning.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  which  prevents  pub¬ 
lishers  from  realizing  their  maximum 
revenues,”  he  said. 

“Recently  some  of  the  Illinois  and 
Iowa  newspapers  have  been  announc¬ 
ing  time  discounts — but  they  have  not 
provided  corresponding  space  dis¬ 
counts. 

“A  corresponding  saving  in  selling 
costs  is  obviously  made  on  quantity 
space  as  well  as  number  of  insertions,” 
Mr.  Bauer  said.  “Very  recently  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  indicating  some  papers 
are  possibly  making  some  space  dis¬ 
counts — not  incorporated  in  their  rate 
cards.  This  is  a  very  bad  situation  and 
if  expanded  will  create  the  same  cha¬ 
otic  conditions  that  existed  years  ago 
before  standard  rates  were  estab¬ 
lished. 

Soma  Newspaper  Attitudes  Disliked 

“I  do  not  buy  any  outdoor  or  radio 
broadcasting  time,  but  I  can  appre¬ 
ciate  that  some  advertisers  have  not 
looked  with  favor  on  the  attitude  of 
newspapers  toward  radio  and  other 
competing  media,  especially  radio. 

“Some  newspapers  have  eliminated 
radio  program  listings  and  radio  edi¬ 
torial  matter  without  weighing  their 
readers’  desires  in  the  matter.  This 


does  not  seem  to  be  a  sound  publish¬ 
ing  policy. 

“Special  features  of  all  kinds  should 
be  included  or  admitted  according  to 
reader  popularity.  And  if  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  listing  or  feature  articles  on 
autos,  foods,  fashions  or  other  items 
are  of  specific  interest  to  readers,  their 
use  or  non-use  should  be  decided  by 
the  acclaim  of  the  readers.” 

Mr.  Bauer  admitted  that  program 
listings  promote  a  competitive  me¬ 
dium  but  added  that  “in  a  well- 
rounded-out  plan  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  they  have  the  same  place  in 
regard  to  the  newspaper  as  a  whole 
as  the  separate  ingredients  have  in 
the  manufacturer’s  finished  product.” 

“It  also  seems  to  me  that  a  canvass 
of  readers  to  determine  their  likes  and 
dislikes  would  greatly  aid  the  pub- 
bsher  and  the  agencies.  It  would  help 
eliminate  bad  features  and  would  tend 
toward  a  more  intensely  read  news¬ 
paper  and  a  more  economically  pub¬ 
lished  paper.” 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  ad  loca¬ 
tion,  he  said:  “The  practice  of  quite 
a  few  publishers  in  taking  care  of 
local  accounts  before  giving  attention 
to  position  of  national  advertisers  is 
quite  another  factor. 

Daffy  Was  Right 

“Ben  Duffy  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dus- 
stine  &  Osborn  in  your  recent  inter¬ 
view  (Editor  &  Pubusher,  Dec.  24) 
was  right  when  he  stated  national 
advertisers  would  take  advantage  of 
preferred  positions  in  newspapers  if 
they  were  made  available  for  104  in¬ 
sertions  per  year  with  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  minimum. 

“It  seems  this  might  be  extended  to 
include  quantity  space  advertisers  who 
by  reason  of  their  having  seasonal 
products — or  spot  campaigns — cannot 
supply  continuity  but  can  supply 
equal  or  greater  revenue. 

From  the  standpoint  of  selling 
technique  this  could  be  improved 
through  more  complete  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  information,  and  uniform  use  of 
ANPA  standard  “blanks,”  Mr.  Bauer 
said.  “If  publishers  would  issue  to 
agency  prospects  standard  forms  at 
six-month  periods,  when  the  latest 
ABC  reports  are  issued  incorporating 
new  and  up-to-date  circulation  fig¬ 
ures,  linage  figures,  and  information 
regarding  changes  in  management, 
personnel,  services,  format,  etc.,  this 
would  be  a  big  step  forward. 

Rate  Card  Changes  Needed 

“It  is  not  my  impression  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  individually  or  col¬ 
lectively,  have  knowingly  introduced 
restrictions  or  conditions  in  their  rate 
cards  or  selling  technique  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  national  advertisers 
to  use  newspapers.  But  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cancellation  clauses,  provisions 
that  contracts  must  be  subject  to  the 
publisher’s  rate  card  and  local-na¬ 
tional  rate  differential  have  negative 
effects  on  newspaper  schedules. 

“I  think  that  the  slogan  of  the 
president  of  one  large  publishing  cor¬ 
poration  is  one  which  if  adopted  by 
newspapers  would  do  much  to  increase 
newspaper  volume  and  insure  an  up¬ 
ward  trend.  The  slogan  is: 

“‘Make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
national  advertisers  to  do  business 
with  us.’” 

“Certainly  if  publishers  operate  on 
(Continued  on  pope  36) 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Names  Maloney 
Managing  Editor 


Maxwell  Heads  City  Desk, 
Hodgson  News  Editor  in 
Changes  Alter  Lee's  Death 


Chicago,  Jan.  10 — J.  Loy  Maloney, 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  named 


J.  Loy  Maloney 


W.  D.  Maxwell 


managing  editor  to  succeed  the  late 
Robert  M.  Lee,  who  died  Jan.  7,  it 
was  announced  today  by  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher. 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  news  editor,  has 
been  appointed  city  editor  to  succeed 
Mr.  Maloney.  H.  M.  Hodgson,  for¬ 
merly  relief  edi¬ 


tor,  has  been 
named  news 
editor.  Franklin 
Sturdy  continues 
as  day  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

M  r .  Maloney 
has  been  with 
the  Tribune  since 
February,  1917. 
A  native  of  Mt. 
Carroll,  Dl.,  he 
joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  after  work¬ 
ing  at  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago.  He  had 


H.  M.  Hodgson 


Bruce  Grant  Named 
Chicago  Times  C.  E. 


Chiicago,  Jan.  10 — Appointment  of 
Bruce  Griint,  rewrite  man,  as  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  succeed- 
,ng  Ray  Hunt. 


who  returns  to 
his  former  post 
as  picture  editor, 
was  announced 
here  today  by 
Gail  Borden,  re¬ 
cently  named 
managing  editor 
of  the  tabloid. 
Leo  Zolucha  con¬ 
tinues  as  news 
editor  and  Jo- 
;eph  McCabe 
-emains  as  assis- 


previously  attended  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  and  Columbia  University.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  World  War,  he  returned  to 
the  Tribune  as  a  reporter  and  in  1923 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  city 
editor,  later  becoming  day  city  editor. 

Mr.  Maxwell  joined  the  Tribune  as 
a  reporter  in  1920.  He  later  became  a 
copyreader  and  was  named  sports  edi¬ 
tor  in  1925.  He  was  appointed  news 
editor  in  1930.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
DePauw  University. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  since  1923,  starting  on  the 
telegraph  desk  and  later  becoming  a 
copyreader  on  the  local  staff.  He  was 
appointed  relief  editor  in  January, 
1937. 


Bruce  Grant 
lant  to  the  picture  editor. 

Mr.  Grant  is  a  newspaperman  with 
more  than  25  years’  experience.  He 
has  worked  on  numerous  U.  S.  papers. 
He  has  been  with  the  Times  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite  man  since  1933, 
except  for  a  brief  period  as  rewrite 
man  for  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


A  native  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex., 
Grant  joined  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  in  1912.  He  later  worked  for 
a  year  the  Buenos  Aires  Standard, 
English  language  newspapier.  He  left 
the  Chicago  American  in  1917  to  join 
the  army,  becoming  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  60th  Field  Artillery.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  war,  he  joined  the  old 
Chicago  Evening  Journal.  Later  he 
worked  on  Hearst  newspapers  and 
King  Features  Syndicate  for  eight 
years  in  New  York  City. 


ROSS  TO  WASHINGTON 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  11 — Charles  G. 
Ross,  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Post  Dispatch  for  the  last  four  and  a 
half  years,  has  been  appointed  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  the  paper  and  will 
go  to  Washington  to  write  interpreta¬ 
tive  articles  on  current  developments. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Ralph 
Coghlan,  for  14  years  on  the  editorial 
page  staff.  Ross  was  chief  of  the 
P-D’s  Wa^ington  bureau  from  1918 
until  1934.  Recently  he  directed  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  special  section  commem¬ 
orating  the  daily's  sixtieth  anniver¬ 
sary. 


SALINGER  QUITS  HEARST 


R.  L.  SIvHTH  MARRIES 

Robert  L.  Smith,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
and  Evening  News,  was  married  re¬ 
cently  to  the  former  Beatriz  Snyder. 
Because  of  the  illness  of  the  bride’s 
father,  a  large  wedding  was  cancelled, 
and  a  simple  ceremony  performed 
with  the  bride’s  mother  and  a  few 
friends  present.  The  couple  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  wedding  trip  to  Hawaii  in  the 
near  future. 


EDITOR  6  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  16-20 — National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York. 

Jan.  1 7 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-19  —  New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Managers, 
meeting,  Boston. 

Jan.  19-20-21— Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Kansan.  Topeka. 

Jan.  19-20-21 — Kansas  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Division  meeting,  Topeka. 

Jan.  19-20-21— North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Assn.,  15th  annual 
mid-winter  Institute,  U.  of 
North  Carolina  and  Duke, 
Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  19-20-21 — Oklahoma 
Press  Assn.,  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Jan.  20 — Joint  committee  of 
AASDJ  and  newspaper  groups’ 
representatives,  meeting  to  set 
up  standards  for  schools  of 
journalism,  Chicago. 

Jan.  20-21 — Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  mid-yeau"  convention. 
Little  Rock. 

Jan.  21-23 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  armual 
convention,  Fresno. 

Jan.  21 — Maryland  and  Del- 
Mar-Va  Press  Associations,  joint 
annual  meeting,  Annapolis. 

Jan.  21 — Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven. 

Jan.  26-27 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus. 


Press-Schools 
Joint  Group 
To  Set  Standards 


E.  D.  Salinger,  formerly  with  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Woods,  general  counsel  for 
Hearst  newspajiers  in  Chicago,  has 
opened  his  own  law  office  at  135  S.  La¬ 
Salle  St.,  Chicago.  He  is  re-entering 
private  practice  after  having  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  legal  department  of 
the  Hearst  organization  for  the  last 
five  years. 


“HUSSY"  LIBEL  UPHELD 

Austin,  Tex.,  Jan.  7  —  The  $2,950 
judgment  awarded  by  Dallas  county 
district  court  to  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Wilson, 
formerly  Miss  Betty  Bailey,  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  Liberty  of  a  reference  to  her 
in  a  football  movie  review,  was  upheld 
in  effect  by  Texas  supreme  court  this 
week.  The  court  refused  to  inter¬ 
vene  to  disturb  the  judgment.  Wilson 
formerly  was  an  All-America  quarter¬ 
back  at  SMU,  and  Miss  Bailey  was  the 
band  leader.  The  suit  was  based  on  a 
sentence  in  the  review  that  said  Wil¬ 
son  “was  in  love  with  a  blond  hussy 
who  led  the  band.” 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


OLSON  NAMED  C.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  10 — Sidney 
Olson,  for  several  years  on  the  city 
staff  of  the  Washington  Post,  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  succeeding  Ben 
Dulaney  who  transferred  to  the  desk 
of  sports  editor.  John  Paulis  who  had 
been  sports  editor  has  returned  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  employed 
before  going  to  Washington. 
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Committee  Meeting  in 
Chicago  Includes  News¬ 
papermen  for  First  Time 


Chicago,  Jan.  10  —  The  joint  co*. 
mittee  representing  five  newspape 
groups  and  schools  of  journalism  ^ 
meet  here  at  the  Palmer  House,  Jaa 
20-21,  to  draft  recommendations  fa 
establishment  of  standards  for  jout-; 
nalism  education  and  means  of  recog¬ 
nizing  schools  meeting  such  standard, 
by  the  press. 

The  committee,  previously  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  American  Associatio,; 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour' 
nalism  convention  at  Topeka,  include: 
the  following: 

Committa*  Perionncl 

Jerome  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y. 
Post-Standard,  representing  tlv 
ANPA;  Casper  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  ASNE;  Walter  Crim,  Saler  ^ 
(Ind.)  Republican,  and  W.  W.  Loomit  j 
LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen,  NEA;  Fre;  ^ 
Pownell,  Iowa  City  (la.)  Citizen,  In  j ' 
land;  Vance  Armen  trout,  Louiscili'  ^ 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  repre 
senting  Mark  Ethridge,  SNPA;  Ca:|  jj 
W.  Ackerman,  Columbia  University 
Frank  L.  Martin,  University  of  Mis  jni 
souri;  Lyle  Spencer,  Syracuse  Uni 
versity;  Ralph  D.  Casey,  University  ci  ^ 
Minnesota;  Grant  M.  Hyde,  Universit'  4 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Kenneth  E.  Olsa 
Northwestern  University.  m 

Previous  attempts  have  been  mad  gg 
to  establish  standards  for  journalise 
schools  by  joint  action,  but  nei 
week’s  meeting  marks  the  first  tim 
that  five  newspaper  groups  will  bi  of 
represented.  Topics  include:  (fi 

Presentation  of  the  problem;  kin.  4a 
of  general  educational  backgroum  ff- 
desired;  what  journalism  course 
should  be  offered;  what  requirement. 
as  to  newspaper  experience  and  edu 
cational  background  for  journalist  nv 
instructors;  standards  for  admissia  pr 
to  journalism  schools  with  a  view  l 
curtailment  of  enrollments;  pkj 


whereby  directors  and  deans  of  Clai|ci( 


A  schools  can  recommend  certifitil 
graduates;  and  general  statement  c 
recommendations  by  the  joint  com 
mittee. 


de 


sii 


R( 


OHIO  MEETING 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
convention  will  be  held  at  the  Desh¬ 
ler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Jan.  26 
and  27. 


MOWRER  RE-ELECTED 

The  American  Press  Society  thijro 
week  announced  the  results  of  a  null  T1 
election.  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  editor*  fii 
in-chief  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nw,  m 
was  re-elected  president.  Dorotlrt  Tl 
Thompson,  special  writer  for  the  Neil  Fi 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  the  onl;’ 
vice-president  re-elected.  Ray  Spriglti 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  and  Wini 
fred  Mallon,  New  York  Times,  wen  ® 
elected  vice-presidents  and  Roe  i 
Elastman,  New  York  Times,  was  namef  P'' 
executive  secretary.  Oliver  Holdet, 
New  York  Times,  was  made  repie* 
sentative-at-large  instead  of  chaL';r* 
man  of  the  board.  O.  D.  Donaldscf* 


New  York  Times,  was  re-electeiM 

♦  roQciiror 


SUES  DAILY  WORKER  of 

Comprodaily  Publishing  Co.,  InC' 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Worker,  Ne^  ou 
York,  was  named  defendant  this  we«t  ® 
in  a  $100,000  libel  suit  filed  in  the  U.  S 
District  Court,  New  York,  by  tlc  (t 
Black  Diamond  Lines,  Inc.,  a  steam  ha 
ship  company.  The  Daily  Worker  in 
charged  with  printing  a  story  whi<h  in 
falsely  described  shipment  of  plana  d« 
in  the  steamer  “Black  Falcon,”  oiil« 
of  plaintiffs  ships,  to  General  Franjdi) 
cisco  Franco,  Insurgent  leader. 
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AP  DIRECTORS  PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  NEW  BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK 
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Tbii  photograph  of  the  Associated  Press  board  of  directors  is  the  first  made  in  the 
board  room  of  the  new  AP  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  The  picture  was  taken  Jan. 
12,  especially  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  L.  to  r.:  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune:  Kent  Cooper  AP  general  manager; 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  Gannett  Newspapers:  F.  E.  Murphy.  Minneapolis  Tribune;  William 
J.  Pape,  Waterbury  Republican  and  American;  Clark  Howell.  Atlanta  Constitution; 
L.  K.  Nicholson.  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Picayune;  Houston  Harte.  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 


Standard;  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune;  Josh  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Telegram;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  Robert  McLean,  AP  president,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  J.  R.  Knowland, 
Oakland  (Oal.)  Tribune;  Stuart  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Paul  Patterson,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  Absent  from  the  meeting  were  George  B.  Longan,  Kansas  Olty  Star,  and 
W.  H.  Oowles,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 

by  Jdi'k  f*nce 


^A;  Carl  ihe  Associated  Press  board  of  di- 
liversit)  rectors  met  in  the  new  AP  Build - 
of  Mis  ing  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York, 
ise  Uni  for  the  first  time  this  week  and  in- 
/ersity  c)  jpected  the  service’s  headquarters  on 
iniversit  (jje  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
E.  Olsa  floors  with  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager,  and  Lloyd  Stratton,  assistant 
;en  general  manager. 

Hlitorle  Occotion 

Dut  nei 

first  tim  h  was  the  regular  winter  meeting 
i  will  b  of  the  board,  and  all  but  two  of  the 
directors  were  present  for  the  four- 
em-  kin  <foy  session.  The  absentees  were  W. 
ck^oun  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
couTK'  man-Rerictc,  and  CJeorge  B.  Longan, 
uirement.  Koustis  City  Stav, 
and  edn  The  first  day,  Tuesday,  the  directors 
ournalia  made  their  tour  and  were  much  im- 
admissia  pressed  with  the  new  headquarters 
1  view  t  and  the  improved  working  conditions 
its;  pla  designed  to  improve  employe  effi- 
5  of  Clai  dency.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  new 
certifin  signs  bearing  “The  Associated  Press” 
tement  c  were  installed  at  the  two  entrances, 
)int  com  one  on  51st  street  and  the  other  on 
'  Rockefeller  Plaza.  The  letters  are  in 
relief  on  bronze. 

TED  Meetings  were  held  in  the  new  board 
ciety  thij  room  on  the  seventh  floor.  There  on 
of  a  mail  Thursday  the  directors  posed  for  the 
jr,  editor'  first  picture  of  the  board  taken  in  the 
lily  Neveif  new  quarters  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Dorodrt  The  meetings,  which  were  to  conclude 
r  the  Neil  Friday,  were  described  as  “routine.” 

a^*S  i^I  Optimistic  on  1939 

^  An  optimistic  outlook  on  business 

conditions  in  1939  was  brought  to 
d  Roe  £•  York  by  the  directors.  The  ex- 
vas  name!  pressions'obtained  by  Editor  &  Pub- 


Holdft 


USHER  follow: 


ide  reprc’  L-  K.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans 
of  chaiif  Times-Picoyune:  “The  1939  business 
Donaldson  outlook  for  New  Orleans  and  Louisi- 
re-ele^ona  is  very  bright  for  two  reasons, 
the  recent  discovery  of  20  new  oil 
fields  in  the  state  and  a  large  amount 
KER  of  government  spending  which  now 
Co.  Inc*  “  tinder  way.  Business  is  on  the  up- 
rker.  Net*  curve.  Retail  business  and  building 
this  week  naterials  are  leaders  in  the  gains.” 
ntheU.S  Josh  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount 
k,  by  tbt  (N.  C.)  Telegram:  “With  more  than 
,  a  steam  half  of  its  3,500,000  population  engaged 
Worker  wM »  agriculture.  North  Carolina  is  not 
■jory  which  undergoing  spells  of  doldrums  and 
of  plan*)  clespair  for  the  state  has  definitely 
ilcon,”  00  established  its  place  in  its  bid  for  in- 
eral  Fran  dustry  as  evidenced  by  1938  contribu- 
ider.  'wns  of  124  new  industrial  plants  ap¬ 


proximating  $18,000,000  investment 
and  enlargement  of  78  plants  already 
established.  Closely  rivalling  this  has 
been  an  approximate  100c?f-  increase 
in  tourist  business  in  the  same  period 
as  reflected  in  gasoline  taxes.  The 
relief  load  today  is  placed  at  51,000 
persons  for  the  entire  state  and  with 
the  state  ranking  third  or  fourth  in 
its  contribution  of  funds  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  treasury,  Tarheels  do  not  re¬ 
gard  North  Carolina  as  a  part  of  the 
nation’s  No.  1  economic  problem.” 

William  J.  Pape,  Waterbury  Re¬ 
publican  and  American:  “We  arc- 
rather  hopeful  for  better  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  1939.  We  are  always  rather 
hopeful  in  New  England.  When  the 
American  Red  Cross  came  up  to  New 
England  immediately  after  the  Sep¬ 
tember  hurricane,  ready  to  help  they 
found  the  distressed  population  hard 
at  work  opening  the  roads,  clearing 


away  the  wreckage,  repairing  and  re¬ 
building.  The  Red  Cross  officials 
complimented  New  England  on  its 
courageous  attitude.  That’s  the  his¬ 
torical  attitude  of  New  England.  It 
always  has  money  in  the  bank,  cour¬ 
age  to  face  the  present,  and  hopeful 
plans  for  the  future.” 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune:  “In  the  San  Francisco  and 
metropolitan  Oakland  areas  there  are 
many  encouraging  factors  indicating 
improved  business  conditions  for  1939. 
The  Golden  Gate  International  Expo¬ 
sition  opiens  Feb.  18  with  every  pros¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess. 

“On  January  15  rail  transportation 
over  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  will  be  inaugurated,  large  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriations  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  Alameda  Naval  Air 
Station  and  government  ships  have 


been  alloted  to  Oakland  in  the  new 
building  program.  Retail  merchants 
are  planning  for  increased  business 
and  manufacturers  are  optimistic. 
There  is  encouragement  throughout 
every  section  of  California.” 

Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune:.  “In  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  ‘purge’  in  the  Democratic 
primaries  and  the  Republican  success 
in  the  elections  in  those  states  which 
had  been  the  battle  ground  in  the  un¬ 
declared  civil  war.  Public  confidence 
was  measurably  restored  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  weeks  of  1938.  Business  will  re¬ 
cover  in  1939  if  AmericcUi  principles 
prevail  in  Congress,  otherwise  the 
Roosevelt  depression  will  settle  on  the 
country  once  more.” 

F’rank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star: 
“1939  is  opening  up  pretty  well  and 
I’m  optimistic  for  the  year.  I  expect 
a  better  year  this  year  than  last.” 


Nieman  Stock 
Value  Put  at 
$5,000  a  Share 

Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
Upholds  Valuation  Set 
for  Inheritance  Taxes 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  11 — In  a  de¬ 
cision  announced  this  week,  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
Judge  M.  S.  Sheridan  of  Milwaukee 
county  circuit  court  who  a  year  ago 
set  the  valuation  for  state  inheritance 
tax  purposes  of  $4,500  a  share  on  the 
1,100  shares  of  stock  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  owned  by  the  late  Lucius  W. 
Nieman. 

County  court  appraisers  had  esti¬ 
mated  the  stock  at  $5,000  a  share,  but 
it  was  sold  at  $3,500  a  share.  Mr.  Nie¬ 
man,  founder  of  the  Journal  and  its 
editor  for  52  years,  died  Oct.  1,  1935. 
The  Nieman  estate  had  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court  from  the  $4,500  valua¬ 
tion  set  by  Judge  Sheridan  for  tax 
purposes. 

Deductions  Disallowed 

In  upholding  the  county  court  on 
the  valuation  figure,  the  high  court 
also  disallowed  deductions  by  the 
estate  of  federal  estate  tax  payments 
in  arriving  at  the  net  estate  on  which 


state  inheritance  taxes  are  computed. 
About  $600,000  in  state  inheritance 
taxes  was  involved  in  the  dispute. 
State  taxes  total  $1,358,000  and  Fed¬ 
eral  inheritance  taxes  $2,801,615. 

Attorneys  for  the  estate  contended 
that  the  stock  should  have  been  ap¬ 
praised  at  the  sale  price  of  $3,500. 
Part  of  the  stock  was  later  split  up 
and  placed  in  trust  under  an  employe 
ownership  plan.  Units  were  then  sold 
to  Journal  employes  on  the  basis  of 
$3,500  a  share.  Last  November  addi¬ 
tional  units  were  made  available  to 
employes  on  the  same  basis,  so  that 
employes  now  own  40%  of  the  stock. 

Approximately  one-half  of  Mr.  Nie- 
man’s  estate  went  to  his  widow,  who 
died  a  few  months  after  her  husband. 
Trustees  sold  the  Nieman  stock  to  the 
Journal  Company  and  Miss  Faye  Mc- 
Beath,  his  niece,  at  $3,500  a  share,  act¬ 
ing  under  a  provision  in  his  will  which 
specifically  empowered  them  to  sell  to 
such  persons  as  they  considered  would 
best  carry  out  the  ideals  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  Mr.  Nieman  in  conducting  the 
newspaper,  rather  than  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Mrs.  Nieman,  after  some  spe¬ 
cific  bequests,  left  the  remainder  of 
her  fortune  to  Harvard  to  promote 
journalism. 

■ 

DAILY  75  YEARS  OLD 

T^e  Springfield  (Mass.)  Evening 
Union  observed  its  75  th  birthday 
Jan.  4.  Henry  B.  Russell  is  president. 


Mich.  Governor  Asks 
$200,000  Ad  Budget 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Jan.  9— While  lay¬ 
ing  great  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
governmental  economy  generally. 
Gov.  Frank  D.  Fitzgerald,  new  Michi¬ 
gan  executive,  in  his  initial  message 
to  the  1939  legislature,  urged  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
state’s  advertising  fimd  and  creation 
of  a  full-time  state  advertising  divi¬ 
sion. 

“The  present  appropriation  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  recreational  and  scenic 
advantages  of  Michigan,”  the  governor 
said,  “is  $150,000  a  year,  of  which 
$50,000  is  dispensed  by  the  state  and 
the  rest,  on  a  matching  basis,  through 
the  tourist  and  resort  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“I  recommend  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  be  increased  to  $200,000  a  year, 
half  to  be  allotted  to  the  state,  half 
to  the  tourist  and  resort  organiza¬ 
tions. 

From  the  state’s  share  should  come 
the  appropriation  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
motion.  A  full-time  state  advertising 
division  should  be  established.  This 
division  should  supervise  not  only  the 
recreational  and  tourist  advertising 
but  that  for  various  agricultural 
products  and  other  activities.  Hie 
tourist  and  resort  business  is  one  of 
Michigan’s  major  industries.  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  proposed  advertising  expen¬ 
diture  would  be  profitable.” 
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Agency  Committee  Urges 
Minimum  Talent  Rates 

Wage  Scale  and  Working  Conditions  for 
Radio  Artists  in  Counter-Proposal 
Of  4-A  Group  to  Union 


Crosley  Will  Build 
Finch  Radio 
Facsimile  Sets 

"Reado"  Machine  Will  Retail 
For  $79.50.  Manufacturer 
Tells  Publishers 

Cincinnati.  O.  Jan.  9— The  Crosley 
Reado,  a  facsimile  machine,  will  be 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Crosley 
Corporation  this  spring,  Powel  Cros¬ 
ley,  president,  announced  at  a  demon¬ 
stration  to  Cincinnati  publishers  this 
week. 

Crosley  said  the  complete  set  would 
retail  for  less  than  $150.  It  consists 
of  a  printing  section  and  a  radio  sec¬ 
tion,  the  two  fitting  together.  The 
printing  section  will  cost  $79.50.  It 
may  be  attached  to  any  radio  with  a 
loud  speaker  output  of  five  watts,  in 
other  words,  a  five  to  seven  tube  set. 

Using  Finch  System 

Crosley  is  using  the  Finch  system 
of  facsimile  developed  by  W.  G.  H. 
Finch,  of  Finch  Telecommunications 
Laboratories,  New  York. 

The  Reado  is  equipped  with  a  clock 
which  may  be  set  to  start  as  early  as 
2  a.  m.,  when  the  Crosley  station, 
WLW,  starts  its  facsimile  news  and 
pictures  broadcasts.  The  report  will 
be  printed  on  a  paper  ribbon  the  size 
of  two  newspaper  columns. 

Crosley  said  facsimile  broadcasts 
would  be  used  as  an  adjunct,  and  not 
as  a  competitor  of  newspapers. 

Crosley  has  been  experimenting 
with  facsimile  broadcasting  two  years. 
He  said  the  broadcast  could  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  radius  of  500  miles. 

Bill  Seeks  to  Ban 
Salary  Publicity 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  9 — A  bill  to 
prohibit  publication  of  salaries  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $15,000  annually  paid  to  cor¬ 
porate  officials  has  been  introduced  by 
Representative  W.  Sterling  Cole,  of 
Bath,  N.  y. 

He  contends  the  practice  directed 
by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934  is  unfair 
for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  salaries  paid  by  unincorporated 
firms;  serves  no  useful  purpose  and 
has  actually  resulted  in  harmful  reac¬ 
tions  in  the  past;  and  does  not  reflect 
true  income  since  exemptions  do  not 
appear,  and  dividends,  bonuses  and 
similar  payments  are  not  listed  as 
salary. 


ACTING  as  a  “volunteer  fact-finding 
body,”  the  Agency  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  in  an  open  letter 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Ritdio 
Artists  this  week  suggested  certain 
minimum  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  be  instituted  for  actors  and  sing¬ 
ers  on  sponsored  national  network 
broadcasts  “if  radio,  as  an  advertising 
medium,  is  to  be  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  its  competitive  position 
and  be  permitted  to  grow,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  there  is  to  be  maximum 
employment  and  future  opportunity 
for  the  great  body  of  performers.” 

Signed  by  Chairman  Chester  J.  La 
Roche,  president  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  the  letter  was  in  answer  to 
proposals  from  the  union  recently  re¬ 
garding  wages  and  conditions  of  radio 
talent  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  “were  so  far  out  of  line 
with  the  economic  possibilities  of 
radio  broadcasting  that  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  real  threat  to  the  use  of  broad¬ 
casting  for  advertising  purposes.” 

Omit  Closed  Shop  Question 
Stating  that  the  committee  “concurs 
with  the  AFRA  in  desiring  elimination 
of  any  abuses  in  working  conditions 
in  radio,”  the  letter  said: 

“Our  body  is  not  an  employer  of 
radio  talent,  nor  are  we  in  a  position 
to  make  any  commitment  for  sponsors 
or  agencies;  furthermore  we  have  no 
authority  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  Guild  or  closed  shop,  as  indicated 
by  our  letter  to  you  of  Sept.  13.” 

The  minimum  pay  and  working 
conditions  suggested  by  the  agency 
group,  applying  only  to  national  net¬ 
work  programs,  and  not  to  regional  or 
local  broadcasts,  follow: 

$15  for  V4-hour  show — including  2 
hours  rehearsal;  $20  for  I'^-hour  show 
— including  3  hours  rehearsal;  $25  for 
I  hour  show — including  4  hours  re¬ 
hearsal;  (25%  of  base  rate  additional 
for  rebroadcast). 

Rehearsal  overtime — $4  per  hour, 
payable  $I  for  each  quarter  hour  or 
fi  action  thereof. 


Discount  for  multiple  shows  per 
week:  33 1/3%  for  5  or  more  shows; 
25%  for  4  shows;  20%  for  3  shows; 
10%  for  2  shows. 

$50  per  Week 

Thus  the  minimum  for  5  shows  per 
week  would  be  $50  ($62.50  with  re¬ 
broadcast). 

Dramatized  commercials,  when  actor 
is  not  otherwise  in  the  cast,  $10  each, 
regardless  of  length  of  show,  including 
1  hour  rehearsal,  and  with  25%  of  base 
rate  additional  for  rebroadcast. 

Rehearsal  overtime — $4  per  hour, 
payable  $1  for  each  quarter  hour  or 
fraction  thereof. 

Bit  parts  $5  minimum  per  show  in¬ 
cluding  2  hour  rehearsal.  (Crowd 
effects  excepted). 

For  making  transcriptions;  For 
single  shows,  where  the  program  is  for 
transcription  only  and  is  not  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  in  length,  75%  of 
above  minima  for  live  broadcast.  For 
multiple  shows  recorded  at  the  same 
session,  a  proper  discount  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  between  agency  and  talent  and 
based  on  time  consumed. 

For  auditions:  50%  of  broadcasting 
minimum  rate  of  pay  for  program 
auditions;  voice  and  talent  tests  should 
be  free  of  charge.  Doubling  parts  in 
the  same  show;  no  charge. 

Above  scale  and  conditions  for  actors 
and  singers  to  apply  also  to  announc¬ 
ers  except  staff  announcers  for  whom 
minimum  commercial  scales  have  al¬ 
ready  been  established. 

The  scale  proposed  by  the  union  had 
provided  a  minimum  of  $15  for  any 
actor  who  appeared  on  a  15 -minute 
sponsored  program,  plus  $10  for  a  re¬ 
broadcast  and  $6  for  an  hour  of  re¬ 
hearsal  time.  The  agency  group 
claimed  many  15-minute  programs  are 
rebroadcast  to  a  different  section  of 
the  country  on  the  day  of  the  original 
broadcast  and  many  of  them  require 
two  hours  of  rehearsal.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
posed  scale  would  mean  a  minimum 
daily  wage  of  $37  and,  for  the  normal 
program  broadcast  five  times  a  week, 
a  minimum  weekly  wage  of  $185. 


TRANSFER  APPROVED 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12 — Reversing 
Examiner  Seward,  the  FCC  has  imani- 
mously  granted  the  application  of 
Auburn  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser,  for 
transfer  of  control  of  WMBO,  Inc., 
from  Roy  L.  Albertson.  The  decision 
holds  that  the  officers  of  the  company 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  com¬ 
munity  interests  and  qualified  to  ren¬ 
der  important  assistance  to  local  radio 
service,  that  the  paper  has  keen  com¬ 
petition  with  Syracuse  and  other 
papiers,  that  the  purchase  price  of 
$15,000  was  not  excessive,  that  the 
transfer  would  be  in  public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity.  The  ex¬ 
aminer  is  reversed  on  all  his  adverse 
contentions.  The  case  has  been  pend¬ 
ing  nearly  two  years. 

USES  NEW  HEAD  TYPE 

The  New  York  Post  Jan.  3  inaugu¬ 
rated  use  of  new  head  type,  36-point 
condensed  Graphic  No.  2  caps  in  top 
heads  and  a  30-point  condensed 
Graphic  No.  1  in  secondary  heads, 
both  by  Intertype. 


NAMED  TO  PA.  CABINET 

Philadelphia.  Jan.  11 — Three  wide¬ 
ly  known  Pennsylvania  newspaper¬ 
men  were  named  to  places  in  Gover¬ 
nor-elect  James’  cabinet  today.  They 
are:  E.  Arthur  Sweeney,  co-publish¬ 
er,  Greensburg  Tribune  and  Review. 
named  Secretary  of  Welfare;  G.  Al¬ 
bert  Stewart,  publisher,  Clearfield 
Progress.  Secretary  of  Forests  and 
Waters;  and  J.  Paul  Pedigo,  formerly 
city  editor,  Pliiladelvliia  Evening 
Ledger,  executive  secretary  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  Pedigo  has  been  with  James 
since  he  began  his  primary  campaign 
for  the  Republican  gubernatorial 
nomination. 


HAVANA  AGENCY 

Havana,  Cuba,  now  has  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Publicidad  Inter- 
nacional  Guau,  with  Emilio  C.  Guau 
as  president.  Mr.  Guau  has  been 
prominent  in  Spanish  and  Latin 
American  advertising  and  is  well- 
known  in  New  York.  Publicidad  In- 
ternacional  Guau,  specializes  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  but 
has  a  radio  department  and  direct 
mail  service.  Some  of  the  foreign 
accounts  h'>ndled  are:  Philco  Radio, 
Steinway  Pianos,  Longines  Watches, 
and  International  Trucks.  This  agency 
is  represented  in  New  York  by  the 
William  H.  Rankin  Co. 


FCC  TO  STUDY  PRESS  STATION  OWNERSHIP 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  10— Evidence  relating  to  the  extent  of  newspaper 
ownership  of  broadcasting  stations  will  be  examined  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commi.c.'ion  in  about  six  weeks.  Chairman  Frank  R.  McNinch 
said  today  that  questionnaires  have  been  sent  to  approximately  2,300  licensees, 
holding  companies  and  other  corporations  holding  direct  and  indirect  stock 
interests  in  licensee  corporations,  and  to  stockholders  and  officers  of  the  hold¬ 
ing  companies.  The  Commission,  he  added,  has  taken  no  jjosition  with  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  any  of  the  practices  under  investigation.  The  material 
gathered  through  questionnaires  will  be  collated  and  analyzed  and  will  be¬ 
come  the  basis  for  testimony. 


232  PAGES  OF  COLOR 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  New  Orleans  States  reported  this 
week  that  local  merchants  in  New 
Orleans  have  been  using  Sundaj: 
magazine  pages  printed  in  four  colors 
to  sell  a  variety  of  merchandise  in¬ 
cluding  dishes,  lamps,  furniture  and 
typewriters.  The  first  of  the  four- 
color  magazine  advertisements  run  by 
a  local  merchant  was  published  May 

I,  1938.  and  since  that  date  10  others 
have  appeared.  Results  were  such 
that  one  advertiser  put  on  a  special 
telephone  operator  to  take  orders  on 
the  Sunday  the  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared,  the  papers  said.  Another  ad¬ 
vertiser  reports  selling  over  600  sets  of 
dishes  and  on  Sunday,  Dec.  11,  ran 
two  full  color  i>ages.  In  addition  to 
the  Sunday  magazine  color  advertise¬ 
ments,  New  Orleans  merchants  placed 
232  pages  of  color  advertising  in  the 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans 
States  during  1938. 

ALABAMA  MEETING 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jan.  9— M.  C. 
Giles,  publisher,  Sheffield  Record,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association  during  the  group’s  annual 
two-day  convention  here  last  week¬ 
end.  Frank  M.  Dixon,  Alabama’s  new 
governor,  asked  their  support  of  his 
program  to  reform  the  state’s  govern¬ 
mental  machinery,  which  he  will 
present  the  legislature  when  he  takes 
office  next  week.  At  the  suggestion 
of  C.  L.  Walton,  Lajayette  Sun,  retir¬ 
ing  president,  that  a  field  secretary 
be  employed  and  a  full-time  office  lx 
set  up  in  Montgomery,  the  state  capi¬ 
tal,  Giles  appointed  a  committee  to 
go  to  work  on  the  plan.  Walton’s 
recommendation  came  in  his  annual 
report,  and  he  backed  up  the  pro¬ 
posal  by  bringing  Maj.  Bruce  McCoy, 
manager  of  the  Louisiana  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  the  floor,  to  explain  the 
workings  of  his  group. 

WILKES-BARRE  PAPER 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday 
News  made  its  first  appearance  Jan.  8 
in  that  city,  without  local  or  Sunday 
newspapers  since  Oct.  3  when  a  guild 
strike  forced  their  suspension.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  pages  and  carried  local 
news,  gossip  and  features.  James 
O’Boyle  was  announced  as  manager; 
John  Ruddy,  assistant  manager  and 
John  J.  McDevitt  and  Justin  O’Don¬ 
nell,  editors.  Comicless,  the  paper 
sells  for  five  cents  a  copy. 

HAVANA  RATE  HALVED 

A  special  newspaper  and  periodical 
rate,  a  reduction  from  20  cents  to  10 
cents  a  pound,  from  Miami  to  Havana 
via  the  Pan  American  Airways,  was 
approved  Jan.  7  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Authority  in  Washington. 

FAIRBANKS  MARRIES 

Fred  C.  Fairbanks,  publisher,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  son  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
late  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  Las  Vegas,  Ncv.,  recently  to 
Mrs.  Dorothy  McElveen. 

NAMED  C.  M.'oN  COAST 

James  Way,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  San  Pedro  (Cal.)  News-Pilot, 
has  been  named  circulation  manager, 
succeeding  Harry  Poliak,  who  has 
joined  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  as 
city  circulation  manager. 

MRS.  OTTO  TSCHIRKY 

Mrs.  Sophie  Bertisch  Tschirky,  73, 
wife  of  Oscar  Tschirky,  host  and  ban¬ 
quet  director  known  as  “Oscar  of  the 
Waldorf,”  died  of  a  heart  ailment  Jan. 

II,  in  her  home  on  Oscar's  Farm,  a 
l.fioO-acre  estate  near  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
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Retail  Sales  73%,  Retail 


Ads  72%  of 

media  records  figures  released 

this  week  to  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
veal  that  retail  sales  have  been  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  volume  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  since  1929. 

The  indicated  total  of  retail  sales  in 
the  U.  S.  in  1939  was  $35,719,000,000  to 
$35,800,000,000,  if  the  trend  shown  by 
the  Census  Bureau  for  the  first  six 
nionths  is  applied  with  suitable  ad¬ 
justments  to  the  entire  year,  Media 
Records  states.  The  total  is  approxi¬ 
mately  73%  of  retail  sales  in  1929. 

Using  Media  figures  for  102  leading 
cities  it  was  indicated  that  approx¬ 
imately  1,107,300,000  lines  of  retail 
advertising  were  placed  in  1938.  (Year- 
end  tabulations  had  not  yet  been 
completed  for  an  exact  figure.)  This 
amounts  to  72%  of  the  retail  linage  in 
the  same  cities  in  1929. 

Sales  and  advertising  for  the  years 
1929  through  1939  compare  as  follows: 


29  Figures 


13-Year-Old  Carrier 
Reinstated  by  Daily 

Ithaca,  Mich.,  Jan.  9 — Mac  Myers, 
13-year-old  plaintiff  in  a  suit  testing 
the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  new  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  act  on  news 
carriers,  was  again  on  the  job  this 
week  carrying  his  old  route  for  the 
State  Journal  of  Lansing. 

Young  Myers,  held  in  an  opinion  by 
Judge  Kelly  Searl  of  the  Gratiot- 
Clinton  circuit  court,  to  be  an  “inde¬ 
pendent  contractor”  unaffected  by  the 
minimum  age  regulations  in  the  Wage 
and  Hour  law,  resumed  his  work 
under  protection  of  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  granted  by  Judge  Searl  and 
embodied  in  a  decree  signed  Jan.  6. 
The  plaintiff,  his  contract  fully  rein¬ 
stated  as  a  result  of  the  suit,  was 
granted  costs  of  $39  in  the  decree. 

On  the  day  the  decree  was  signed 


COMPARISON  OF  RETAIL  SALES  AND  RETAIL  ADVERTISING. 
(MEDIA  RECORDS)  BY  YEARS 


Total  Retail  Sales  Total  Retail  Advertising 


(U.  S.  Census) 

(Newspapers,  102  Cities) 

Billions 

% 

%of 

Millions 

% 

7oot 

of  Dollars 

Change 

1929 

of  Lines 

Change 

1929 

1929  . 

..  $49,115 

100.0 

1,542.5 

100.0 

1933  _ 

. .  25,037 

-49.0 

51.0 

945.6 

—37.4 

62.6 

1935  _ 

. .  33,161 

+32.4 

67.5 

1,118.3 

+15.8 

72.5 

1937  .... 

. .  40,381 

f21.8 

82.2 

1,238.6 

+10.8 

80.3 

1938  (E). 

..  35,719 

—11.6 

72.7 

1,107.3 

—10.6 

71.8 

(E)  Last  half  of  year  based  on  trend  of  first  half,  except  as  noted  bslow. 


The  linage  figures  shown  above  are 
based  upon  Media  Records  linage  in¬ 
dex  projected  from  1937  actual  linage 
in  the  102  cities  included  that  year  in 
the  Blue  Book.  Since  then  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Blue  Book  cities  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  111,  but  for  true  comparison 
the  linage  figures  shown  above  for 
1938  represent  the  projected  linage  in 
the  102  cities  only,  using  the  11-months 
total. 

U.  S.  Census  Soles  Figures 

The  retail  sales  figures  for  1929,  1933 
and  1935  are  actual  U.  S.  Census  fig¬ 
ures.  For  1937  and  1938  they  are  pro¬ 
jected  from  1935  figures  on  the  basis  of 
the  percentage  changes  shown  in  the 
Census  Survey  reports,  which  cover 
the  year  1937  and  the  first  half  of 
1938. 

Although  the  first  half  of  1938  was 
not  as  sound  a  measure  of  the  full  year 
as  is  desired,  it  has  been  used  for  the 
reason  that  the  figures  are  subtsan- 
tiated  by  the  Census  Bureau  Sur¬ 
veys. 

By  major  groups  the  sales  for  1935 
(Census).  1937  (indicated)  and  1938 
(projected)  compare  as  shown  be¬ 
low: 


Food  Stores . 

General  Stores  (With  Food)  . 

General  Merchandise  Group*  . 

Apparel  Group  . 

Automotive  Group  . 

Filling  Stations  . 

Fum.- Household  Group  . 

Lumber-Bldg.-Hardware  Group . 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places . 

Drug  Stores  . 

Other  Retail  Stores . 

Second-hand  Stores  . 

TOTAL  . 

*  Includes  Dept.  Stores  . 


funeral  services  were  held  at  Battle 
Creek  for  Bernard  J.  Onen,  who,  with 
Harry  Hubbard,  Lansing,  had  served 
as  counsel  for  the  newspaper  in  the 
test  suit.  Onen  had  died  a  few  days 
previously  of  heart  attack.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Federated  Publications,  the  holding 
company  owning  the  State  Journal 
of  Lansing;  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer- 
News,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 

■ 

NAZIS  BAR  U.  S.  PAPER 

The  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 
vnd  Herold,  influential  German  lan¬ 
guage  daily,  Jan.  11  was  barred  indefi¬ 
nitely  from  distribution  in  Germany 
by  a  decree  issued  in  Berlin  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Himmler,  the  head  of  all  Nazi  po¬ 
lice,  in  collaboration  with  Propaganda 
Minister  Joseph  Goebbels.  No  reason 
was  given. 

■ 

CALVIN  NAMED  C.  M. 

Jack  Calvin,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.) 
Valley  Morning  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  position  on  the  Kil¬ 
gore  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 


1935 

1937 

1938 

SALES  Indic.itcd  Sales 

Projected 

(Add  000) 

(Add  000) 

(Add  000) 

$8,332,425 

$9,348,170 

$8,824,600 

1,110,403 

1,264,709 

1,123.032 

4,619,751 

5,447,967 

4.871,4C9 

2,656,242 

3,139,540 

2,773,161 

4,606,650 

6,185,265 

4,285,459 

1,967,714 

2,396,676 

2,492523 

1,289,896 

1,789,552 

1.371,760 

1,864,275 

2,559,928 

2.187,923 

2,390,860 

3,050,027 

2,828,535 

1,232,593 

1,457,212 

1,398.182 

2,947,127 

3,604,336 

3,469,165 

113,340 

138,048 

122,034 

$33,161,276 

$40,381,430 

$35,718,933 

3311,070 

3,966,662 

3.494.629 

James  G.  Stohlmon  Construction 
Is  Married  in  Alabama  t  117 

James  Geddes  Stahlman,  publisher  OlCirtS  J  CUla  1/  On 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  m 

president  of  the  American  Newspaper  i^OUtllOrn  jVll|l 
F*ublishers’  Association,  and  Miss 


Effye  Chumley  of  Nashville  were 
married  this  week  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  mother,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Chumley  of  Ft.  Payne,  Ala. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
10  a.m.  Jan.  10,  with  the  Rev.  B.  R. 
Ju.stice,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Ft.  Payne,  officiating.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  ceremony  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stahlman  loft  for  the  West  Coast 
where  Mr.  Stahlman  will  appear  on 
official  business  for  the  ANPA.  Upon 
their  return  to  Nashville  they  will 
be  at  home  in  the  Hilltop  Apartments. 

Mrs.  Stahlman,  prior  to  her  mar¬ 
riage,  was  with  the  Banner  for  the 
last  15  years,  serving  in  the  classified 
advertising  department  and  later  as 
manager  of  the  rotogravure  depart¬ 
ment  and  as  secretary  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Because  of  the  ill  health  of  the 
bride’s  mother,  only  members  of  the 
immediate  families  attended  the  wed¬ 
ding.  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Banner  and  assistant  gener^ 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation,  Nashville,  was  among  the 
attendants. 

■ 

Asks  Re-orgonizotion 
of  Quebec  Paper  Go's. 

Quebec,  Jan.  11 — Sane  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  structure  of  Que¬ 
bec’s  pulp  and  paper  companies, 
largely  by  decreasing  the  present 
enormous  fixed  charges  of  newsprint, 
is  one  of  the  surest  and  quickest 
means  of  improving  conditions  in 
Quebec’s  lumber  industry,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  recently  by  Thomas  Maher, 
forestry  engineer. 

The  future  of  the  Province’s  forestry 
industry  was  seriously  menaced  by 
over  -  capitalization,  over  -  production 
and  a  partial  loss  of  markets,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  slowing  down  of 
operations,  shutting  down  of  mills 
half  the  time,  unemployment  and 
useless  ruination  of  the  forests,  Mr. 
Maher  declared. 

Mr.  Maher  submitted  the  following 
possible  remedies  for  the  forestry  in¬ 
dustry  in  general,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  were  worthy  of 
serious  study:  breaking  up  of  mergers 
and  the  reorganization  of  their  capital 
structure  on  a  saner  basis;  exploitation 
of  the  forests  according  to  their  po¬ 
tentialities,  in  order  to  assure  their 
perpetuity  and  avoid  overproduction; 
to  again  place  in  the  national  domain 
all  neglected  or  incompletely  sold 
timber  limits,  with  their  being  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  complete  and  vast 
program  of  reforestation  for  future 
generations;  study  of  the  Swedish 
program,  in  order  to  see  what 
possibilities  exist  of  its  being  adapted 
to  Quebec’s  requirements;  and  the 
neglecting  of  no  efforts  or  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  developing  both  American 
and  European  markets  for  sawn  woods 
of  Quebec. 

■ 

ENTERS  A.M.  FIELD 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Continental  was 
reported  erroneously  in  the  Jan.  7 
issue  as  changing  to  the  evening  field 
Jan.  1.  Formerly  an  evening  paper, 
El  Continental  is  now  published 
mornings  except  Monday. 


NNPA  MEETS  APRIL  23 

The  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
.Association  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  from  April  23  to  the  27th. 


Official  Starting  Time 
Set  .  .  .  Work  Actually 
Under  Way  Now 

Construction  of  the  new  $6,000,000 
newsprint  mill  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  for 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  will  start 
officially  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  it  was 
learned  in  New  York  Thursday. 

Surveying  and  work  on  clearing  the 
land  has  actually  been  under  way  for 
some  time.  It  is  also  expected  that  a 
steam  shovel  will  be  put  to  work 
Saturday,  Jan.  14,  prior  to  the  official 
date.  No  formal  ceremony  is  planned 
for  either  occasion. 

E.  L.  Kurth,  president  of  the  new 
company,  stated  in  Lufkin  Jan.  9  that 
ground  will  be  broken  before  Jan.  20 
and  that  the  mill  for  making  news¬ 
print  out  of  southern  pine  will  be  in 
operation  before  the  first  of  next  year. 

Entire  Board  Mol 

Mr.  Kurth  made  his  announce^ 
ment  to  board  members  and  compariy 
officials,  the  first  time  they  have  all 
gathered  together.  The  group  heard 
reports  on  the  progress  of  the  project, 
ratified  existing  contracts  and  author¬ 
ized  a  call  for  the  first  installment  of 
cash  subscriptions  as  of  Jan.  20. 
Further  installments  of  cash  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  paid  at  intervals  of  30 
days. 

C.  B.  Eldwards,  Lufkin,  was  chosen 
as  comptroller  of  the  company,  and 
Lloyd  Schenck  of  Dallas  was  named 
office  manager  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary.  Appointment  of  T.  A.  Wark  as 
general  manager  and  S.  W.  Henderson 
as  secretary  was  approved  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Construction  of  the  mill  was  made 
possible  by  a  $3,425,000  loan  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Many  southern  newspaper  publishers 
have  bought  stock  in  the  company  and 
many  have  also  contracted  for  the 
mill’s  newsprint  output  for  a  period 
of  five  years  to  insure  a  market 
The  mill  will  be  constructed  on  a 
108,000-acre  tract  of  land  and  will  be 
a  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Herty  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  perfected 
the  process  of  converting  southern 
pine  into  newsprint  The  millsite  will 
be  called  “Herty.” 

Merritt-Chapman-Scott  Corp.,  New 
York,  is  the  building  concern,  and 
George  F.  Hardy  Co.,  New  York,  the 
architects. 

ANTHRACITE  CAMPAIGN 

James  P.  Duffy,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc.,  has  announced  that  plans  have 
been  completed  for  the  continuation 
of  anthracite  advertising  through¬ 
out  the  winter  and  spring  of  1939. 
Fifty-seven  daily  and  13  Sunday 
newspapers  in  the  entire  anthra¬ 
cite  burning  region,  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  10,000,000,  have  been 
selected.  Ads  will  appear  twice  a 
month  in  January,  February  imd 
March.  Mr.  Duffy  stated:  “News¬ 
papers  were  originally  selected  as  the 
best  medium  in  which  to  advertise 
anthracite.  Our  experience  in  past 
campaigns  has  justified  and  strength¬ 
ened  this  decision.  One  important 
feature  of  the  newspaper  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  it  gives  to  local  business 
men  interested  in  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  anthracite  and  anthracite 
equipment  to  tie  up  locally  with  the 
main  campaign.”  The  campaign  theme, 
featuring  anthracite  as  the  only  seven- 
star  fuel,  will  be  followed  through  the 
spring.  The  Simpers  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  handles  the  account. 
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Sheafier  Ads 
Brought  Best 
Business  in  9  Years 

Last  Two  Months  in  *38 
Set  Mark  .  .  .  More 
Ads  This  Year 

Chicago,  Jan  9— Reward  for  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  newspaper  advertising 
Ls  reflected  in  a  statement  issued  thLs 
week  by  C.  R.  Sheafier,  president  of 
W.  A.  Sheafier  Pen  Company,  Ft. 
Madison,  la.,  that  the  firm’s  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  business  was  the 
best  in  nine  years. 

“We  feel  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  showing  made  in  1938,”  said  Mr. 
Sheafier.  “While  the  earlier  months 
of  1938  suffered  by  comparison  with 
the  same  months  of  1937,  the  latter 
months  showed  substantial  gains  over 
the  same  months  of  the  year  previous. 

Eliminated  Funded  Debt 

“Business  improvement  justified  our 
calling  in  the  final  1,307^2  shares  of 
preferred  stock  outstanding  on  Jan.  1, 
enabling  us  to  face  the  new  year  with 
no  funded  debt  or  preferred  stock,  in 
fact,  with  no  debt  whatsoever  except 
strictly  current  bills,  there  being  no 
money  owed  to  banks.” 

Behind  this  statement  is  a  storj-  of 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising. 
The  Sheafier  company  during  the  past 
year  has  used  color  advertisements  in 
approximately  50  metropolitan  papers, 
supplemented  by  black  and  white 
copy  in  more  than  100  dalies. 

In  reply  to  a  query  from  Editor  & 
PuBLisBEK,  Grant  Olson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sheafier  company, 
.stated; 

Kay  |i«*rop«litan  Papers 

“Throughout  the  years,  our  company 
has  been  a  consistent  newrspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser,  both  in  color  and  black  and 
white.  We  believe  a  well-rounded 
newspaper  campaign  is  essential  to 
effective  advertising  promotion.  Of 
necessity,  our  newspaper  campaign 
has  been  confined  chiefly  to  key- metro¬ 
politan  papers  which  give  us  blanket 
coverage  of  the  nation. 

“We  expect  during  1939  to  use  50  or 
more  Sunday  papers  in  full-page 
color.  We  will  strengthen  this  list 
with  approximately  another  100  papers 
in  black  and  white.  Our  1939  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  is  not  set  yet,  but 
if  business  warrants,  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  larger  than  last  year.” 

The  Sheafier  account  is  handled  by 
W.  W.  Garrison  &  Co.,  local  agency. 

DAIRY  AD  UBEL  SUIT 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  7 — ^The  Lex- 
ingtmi  Herald-Leader,  John  G.  Stoll, 
publisher,  ha.s  been  named  as  one  of 
three  defendants  in  a  $150,000  libel  suit 
brou^t  by  three  dairymen  who  de¬ 
clare  that  certain  statements  included 
in  an  advertisement  and  news  story 
Sunday,  Jan.  1,  regarding  the  grades 
of  aU  milk  producers  on  the  Lexington 
milk  died,  were  libelous.  The  two 
other  defendants  are  the  City  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  County  Health  Officer 
Charles  D.  Cawood.  Plaintiffs  were 
the  Tucker  Dairy,  Flanders  Field 
Dairy,  and  McKenna  Dairy.  Each 
asked  for  $50,000  damages. 

NEW  AGENCY 

Lewis  t  Tokar,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is 
announced  as  the  new  advertising 
firm  resulting  from  merger  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  of  Milton  L.  Lewis 
and  Alfred  F  Tokar. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


PAUL  CORNELL,  formerly  with 

Geycr.  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Cecil  fc  Presbrey,  Inc.,  as  of  Jan. 
9.  He  -will  be  consultant  exclusively 
for  Cecil  Presbrey  and  will  handle 
special  assignments.  Mr.  Cornell  was 
chairman  of  the  AAAA,  1936-37,  and 
retired  from  agency  work  in  April, 
1937.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  de¬ 
voting  his  time  chieflv  to  the  Rumford 
School  for  Boys  in  Connecticut. 

Howard  Aldked  Jones,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  executive  staff  of  the  New  York 
office  of  Ijord  &  Thomas,  effective 
Feb.  1.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert  for  five 
years. 

Robert  P.  Robinson,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago, 
for  14  years,  has  announced  he  is 
taking  a  leave  of  absence  for  travel 
and  recreation.  He  did  not  set  a 
definite  date  for  his  return.  Col. 
Robinson  was  with  N.  W.  Ayer  agency 
until  1925,  when  he  joined  Lord  & 
Thomas. 

James  Parks,  formerly  with  William 
Morris.  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  Charles  Claggett. 
head  of  the  radio  department  of 
Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Lyman  Thompson,  for  four  years 
with  N.  W,  Ayer  &  l^n,  Inc,,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  joined  the  advertising 
.staff  of  Fortune. 

Mortimer  W.  Mears,  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  staff,  has  been 
transferred  to  Los  Angeles  to  manage 
the  Southern  California  office  of 
Gerth-Knollin  Advertising  Agency. 

Nicholas  Samstag,  for  two  years 
general  manager  of  Cowan  &  Van 
Leer,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  has  become  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Time  magazine. 

Thomas  F.  Kelley,  formerly  with 
W,  K.  Cochrane  Advertising  Agency, 
has  joined  Marvin  Green,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  as  an  accoimt  executive. 
Janet  Powers,  daughter  of  E.  J. 
Powers,  publi.shers’  repre.sentative, 
and  formerly  in  charge  of  research 
for  John  E.  Lutz,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  media  and  research  at  the  Green 
agency. 

Walter  M.  Moss,  formerly  with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert.  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  Griffes-Bell  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  research  director  at  Morgan 
Reichner  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York. 
Richard  A.  R.  Pinkham,  formerly  with 
Time,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Morgan 
Reichner  as  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

George  O.  Gould,  formerly  with  the 
E.  D.  Wolaver  Advertising  Agency. 
Cleveland,  has  joined  the  White  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Co.  of  Cleveland  as  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager. 

R.  A.  Fryer,  formerly  in  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work  in  the  household  appli¬ 
ance  field,  has  joined  the  creative  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lee  Donnelley  Co. 
agency,  Cleveland. 

Huntington  R.  “Tack”  Hardwick, 
former  Harvard  football  star  and 
associated  with  Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston 
agency,  is  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  Brookline,  Mass.,  park  commis¬ 
sion. 

Anderson  F.  Hewitt,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  formerly  of  New  York,  joins 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  Edmund  M.  Pitts,  serv¬ 


ice,  leaves  the  San  Francisco  office  and 
T.  Russell  Paulson  leaves  the  Los 
Angeles  office. 

Robert  M.  Bovee  formerly  with 
Honig-Cooper  Co.,  and  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Blitz  & 
Short,  Portland  Ore.,  agency. 

Ch.arles  L.  Rothschild,  formerly 
secretary-treasurer  of  Gardner-Roths- 
child,  Inc.,  and  Irving  Schindler,  pre¬ 
viously  with  S.  Liebovitz  &  Sons,  Inc., 
and  Peck  Advertising  Agency,  have 
been  elected  vice  presidents  of  the 
Rajmond  Lev’y  Organization,  Inc. 

A.  L.  Reinitz.  at  various  times  with 
the  advertising  departments  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Es¬ 
quire,  has  joined  Charles  M.  Storm 
Co..  Inc.,  as  an  account  executive. 

Arthur  Wigcin  Jr.  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Frank  A.  Richardson  as  an 
account  executive. 

E.  F.  Paulson,  formerly  in  charge 
of  national  advertising  for  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  News,  and  Gerald  B. 
McDonald  have  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co.  publishers’ 
representatives. 

■ 

Pepsodent  Ads  Tie-in 
With  Weather  Reports 

Chicago,  Jan  9 — Use  of  a  tie-up  be¬ 
tween  the  weather  report  and  a  three- 
time-a-week,  28-line  ad  in  Hearst 
newspapers,  plus  a  rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  in  metropolitan 
papers,  are  highlights  of  Pepsodent 
Company’s  1939  advertising  program, 
announced  this  week  by  J.  Baxter 
Gardner,  advertising  manager. 

Beginning  last  week,  Pepsodent 
company  launched  its  schedule  in 
Hearst  newspapers,  tieing  up  with  the 
weather  report,  which  has  been  moved 
to  page  two  in  all  Hearst  piapers. 
Copy  appears  as  a  footnote  to  the 
weather  report  on  Wednesday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Satiu-day.  The  tie-up  is  avail¬ 
able  to  other  advertisers  in  Hearst 
papers  on  other  days.  Last  week’s 
opening  ad  was  headed:  “Be  Weather- 
Wise — Gargle  With  Pepsodent  Anti¬ 
septic.”  The  general  theme  will  em¬ 
phasize  the  antiseptic’s  health  value. 

In  addition,  the  antiseptic  will  be 
featured  in  a  roto  campaign  in  the 
Metropolitan.  Midwest  Gravure  and 
Pacific  Gravure  Groups.  Black  and 
white  newspaper  ads  will  also  be  used. 

A  total  of  approximately  75  cities 
is  included  in  Pepsodent’s  newspaper 
advertising  plans  for  1939.  A  depar¬ 
ture  in  the  company’s  program  this 
year  will  be  separate  campaigns  for 
each  product,  including  tooth  paste, 
tooth  powder  and  the  antiseptic. 
Present  plans  call  for  expanded  appro¬ 
priations  for  both  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising.  Lord  &  Thomas. 
Chicago,  places  the  account. 


BOSTON  AD  COURSES 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Boston  will 
launch  its  second  series  of  adv'ertising 
courses  open  to  the  public  January 
17.  Four  separate  courses,  each 
consisting  of  10  lectures,  will  be  given 
in  advertising  salesmanship,  copy 
writing,  sales  promotion  and  layout. 
Forty  advertising  men  of  Greater 
Boston  will  give  the  lectures.  Opening 
speakers  will  be  Louis  Glaser,  presi¬ 
dent,  Louis  Glaser,  Inc.;  George  P. 
Kennison,  advertising  manager.  United 
Drug  Co.;  P.  Lyman  Armes,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Management.  iHc.;  and  Harry 
Harding.  Barta  Press.  The  lectures 
will  be  given  at  the  Advertising  Club’s 
headquarters  in  Stater  Hotel. 


Press,  Mags.  Get 
Stewart-Warner's 
Biggest  Campaign 

Drops  Network  Radio 
Program  Aher 
Four  Years 

Chicago.  Jan.  9  —  Stewart- Warner 
Corporation  has  dropped  its  radio  net¬ 
work  program  after  four  years  to 
launch  the  greatest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  26  years  of  history — in 
newspapiers  and  magazines  —  it  was 
announced  today  following  distributor 
meetings.  The  campaign  will  feature 
a  new  selling  theme  for  automotive 
oil  and  lubricants  and  a  new  line  of 
household  appliances. 

Cooperative  newspaper  advertising 
in  approximately  200  of  the  country’s 
major  markets,  will  serve  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Stewart-Wamer’s  household 
appliance  sales  drive  on  electric  ranges 
and  refrigerators.  Copy  and  media 
will  be  factory-controlled;  distribu¬ 
tors  will  govern  timing  and  placing  of 
ads  within  limits  set  by  factory. 
Names  of  local  dealers  will  be  included 
in  the  copy. 

Fred  R.  Cross,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  announced  that  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  of  Alemite  oil  and  lubricants 
will  stress  the  theme  of  “Stepped  Up” 
lubricants  as  worthy  companions  if 
“stepped  up”  gasoline,  engines  and 
motor  cars.  This  campaign  will  nm 
in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Colliers, 
Country  Gentlemen,  Capper’s  Farmer 
and  a  list  of  trade  publications.  Hays 
MacFarland  &  Company,  Chicago,  is 
handling  the  account. 

■ 

Lady  Esther  Using 
Test  Campaign  Ads 

Chicago,  Jan.  9 — Lady  Esther  Com¬ 
pany,  long  an  extensive  radio  adver¬ 
tiser,  is  using  approximately  60  news¬ 
papers  this  month  in  a  unique  “selling 
test”  campaign,  featuring  500-line  ad¬ 
vertisements  once  a  week  with  a  “re¬ 
minder  coupon.”  It  is  understood  the 
outcome  of  this  schedule  may  be  a 
determining  factor  in  the  company’s 
expanded  use  of  newspapers. 

The  coupon  is  designed  to  remind 
feminine  readers  to  buy  Lady  Esther 
face  cream  on  their  next  shopping 
tour.  The  copy  accompanying  the 
coupon  states: 

“Tear  off  this  coupon  and  put  it  in 
your  coin  purse.  Next  time  you  are  in 
a  store  it  will  remind  you  to  get  a  55- 
cent  jar  of  Lady  Esther  face  cream  on 
money  back  offer.” 

It  was  explained  at  Lord  &  Thomas 
agency  the  newspaper  schedule  is  a 
test,  not  from  a  copy  standpoint,  but 
from  a  selling  angle.  The  copy  was 
pre-tested  before  the  schedule  was 
prepared.  Success  of  the  four-inser¬ 
tion  campaign,  it  is  stated,  will  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  future  newspaper 
advertising  by  Lady  Esther  Company. 

NO  AD  BUDGET 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  10— Although  he 
only  a  week  ago  lauded  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  state  promotional  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council,  Governor  Moore  included  no 
appropriation  for  its  continuance  in 
his  budget  message  to  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  1939  State  Legislature 
here  today.  Without  comment,  the 
Governor  deleted  from  his  budget  rec¬ 
ommendations  request  of  the  coimcil 
for  $150,000  to  be  expended  during 
the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1. 
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■OdvettiAln^  -^aencieA 


Alkine  Co.,  New  BrunswidE,  N.  J. 
manufacturers  of  Flem-0-L,yn,  has 
named  Charles  Dallas  Reach  Co., 
Newark  agency. 

The  Swedish  Travel  Information 
Bureau  has  appointed  W.  I.  Tracy, 
Inc. 

Advertising  for  Argus  cauteras,  and 
other  products  of  Intbinational  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
will  be  handled  by  Brooke,  Smith  & 
French,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  New  York 
agency. 

Announcement  of  plans  for  a  oom- 
munity  development  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  and  selection  of  Brewer- Weeks 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  as  agency  is  made 
by  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  (Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Peter  Doelger  Brewing  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Harrison,  N.  3^  hsB  named 
Platt-Forbes,  Inc.,  to  hanc^  advertis¬ 
ing  for  its  First  Prize  Beer  and  Ale. 

SuNRAY  Yarn  House,  New  York,  has 
appointed  Metropolitan  Advertising 
Company  to  service  and  place  its  ac¬ 
count. 

The  B.  &  N.  Line  (Besgenske  Steam¬ 
ship  Company),  Bergen,  Norway,  has 
ALLEY  &  RICHARDS  CO.,  New  York  placed  its  adverting  account  with  the 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  Wales  Advertising  Company. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


ONE  OF  THE  spectacular  advertising  1.6%  above  the  previous  year.  Tlie 
success  stories  of  1938  is  that  of  third  quarter,  however,  was  44.6% 
Sanforizing,  the  fabric  shrinking  ahead  of  1937  and  the  fourth  quarter 
process  owned  by  Cluett,  Peabody  &  was  83%  ahead  of  the  previous  year. 
Co.  Utilizing  large  space  in  trade  Commenting,  Mr.  Turrell  said: 
papers  and  magazines,  the  Sanforizing  “At  the  beginning  of  1938  only  a 

_  handful  of  shirt  manufacturers  were 

using  the  process,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  more  than  60  were  using 
Sanforizing  for  virtually  their  entire 
output,  and  nearly  60  more  wore  using 
it  for  the  majority  of  their  products. 
New  high  records  were  .set  for  the 
year  bv  the  use  of  advertising  and 
promotional  methods  and  techniques 
not  heretofore  used  in  the  long  es¬ 
tablished  cotton  industry. 

“And  thi.s  performance  was  ob¬ 
tained  desoite  adverse  textile  condi¬ 
tions,  and  with  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  costs  at  a  lower  ratio  to 
rovalties  than  ever  before.” 

Trade  naner  copy  was  written  by 


Who  s  getting 

THE  Slip  Cover  Business  from 

^^\UNDER  YOUR  NOSE? 


type  of  furniture  store  advertising  was 
used  with  many  illustrations  of  vari¬ 
ous  items,  prices,  etc. 


Sanforized- Shrunk 


Type  of  humor  copy  used  in  campaign- 
a  page  from  Retailing. 


John  H.  Dunham  Co.,  Chicago,  has  1939  Looks  Fine— and  the  January 
been  named  to  handle  the  account  of  schedules  take  on  a  bright  outlook 
Chamberlain  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Des  The  Pontiac  Motor  Division  of  C3en- 
Moines,  la.  (Chamberlain’s  Lotion).  eral  Motors  Corp.  has  just  released 
John  Ruhl  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  the  biggest  advertising  schedule  in  five 
has  appointed  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Chi-  years  for  January  and  February,  F. 
cago,  to  direct  the  advertising  on  A.  Berend,  advertising  manager,  an- 
Little  Boy  Blue  Bluing.  nounced  this  week.  Berend  said 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  newspapers  in  over  1,000  cities 

preparing  newspaper  schedules  on  ^  car^  the  bulk  of  the  schedule. 
Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  la.  Price  will  be  the  campaign’s  central 

Chicago  Union  Advertising  Agency  ®®*cMai}us, 

has  been  appointed  by  J.  C.  Menden-  orders. 

hall  Medicine  Co.,  EvansvUle,  Ind. 

T,  «  o  ry  21  and  Chevrolet  is  releas- 

Ross  Federal  Rkearch  Corporation  i^g  a  of  truck  advertising  to  Zt 
recently  ap^mted  FraiA  Best  &  Co.  behind  this  week.  In  aSSS  to  L 
to  handle  its  advertising  for  1939.  truck  space,  Campbell-Ewald  has  re- 
The  H.  W.  Fairfax  Advertising  leased  a  general  list  throughout  the 
Agency,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  country. 

as  agency  f^the  newly  formed  Asso-  Hudson  and  Otiwr  R.looso. 

ciation  of  Process  Serving  Agencies.  u  ..  „  , 

Through  the  Brooke,  Smith  t 
French  agency,  Hudson  is  releasing  a 
schedule  to  dealer  points  in  January 
Running  the  week  of  Jan.  15, 
Plymouth  has  placed  a  newspaper 
^hedule  through  the  J,  Stirling 
Getchell  agency.  For  January,  Olds- 
mobile  has  released  a  rather  complete 
list  through  the  D.  P.  Brother  agency. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week 
that  Chiysler  was  sending  out  orders 
to  a  limited  list  of  towns  which  will 
run  the  week  of  Jan.  16.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  Dodge  will  have  a  January  list 
placed  through  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 
Starting  about  Jan.  18,  it  is  expected 
Arthur  Kudner  will  have  orders  for 
Buick  in  the  hands  of  new<;papers 
throughout  the  country. 

DICKINSON  TO  TALK 

Frederick  Dickinson,  newly— ap¬ 
pointed  western  manager  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  will 
address  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
newspaper  ^  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  Monday  Jan.  16,  at 


it  reached  the  450,000,000  yard  figure 
in  1937.  Feeling  that  with  proper  ad¬ 
vertising  the  rate  of  increase  could 
be  accelerated,  John  C.  Turre’l,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sanforizing  division  of 
Cluett  decided  upon  a  larg*-.scale  ef¬ 
fort.  In  six  months’  time,  6G  large 
advertisements  were  prepare.!  and 
placed  in  the  following  eleven  publi- 
W omen’s  Wear,  Men's  Wear, 


JUNE  DEVELOPMENTS  FORECAST  “Sanforized-Shrunk 
ylS  STANDARD  FOR  SHIRT  INDUSTRY! 


W  MUS  lUI  m  Mil 
SMFOlUEII  SWW  SMIMGS 
M  OWini  FMK  lUKS 


cations: 

New  York  Daily  News  Record,  Re¬ 
tailing,  Apparel  Arts,  Men’s  Apparel 
Reporter,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Life, 

Liberty,  Collier’s  and  Esquire. 

As  a  result,  1938  although  a  dull 
one  generally  in  the  cotton  textile 
business,  saw  Sanforized  yardage  pass 
the  half  million  mark,  a  gain  of  60,- 
000,000  yards  for  the  year,  and  a  new 
all-time  high  for  the  process.  After 
the  campaign  started  in  June,  yardage 
figures  moved  ahead  immediately. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year  had 
shown  a  yardage  figure  25%  below  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1937.  The 
second  quarter  showed  a  gain  of  but  Doubls-iruck  which  launched  Sanforlie  drive  In  Nei 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


U.  S.  Appreciates  Press, 

J.  W.  Brown  Tells  PNPA 

Newspapers'  Influence  His  Topic  at  Harrisburg 
Convention  ...  35  Billion  Dollars  in  Sales 
Affected  Annually  by  Papers 


THAT  the  American  people  are  grate¬ 
ful  and  appreciative  of  the  vitally 
important  news  servi.i.  rendered  by 
daily  newspapers  ana  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  that  newspaper  influence  is 
no(  waning  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  pay  more  than  $250,000,000  a  year 
to  have  these  newspapers  delivered  to 
their  homes,  James  Wright  Brown, 
publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  said 
in  an  address  prepared  for  presenta¬ 
tion  before  the  opening  session  of  the 
14th  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Jan.  13-14. 

Mr.  Brown  said  further  that  during 
the  last  10  years  daily  newspaper  and 
Sunday  circulation  has  increased 
more  than  10,000,000  copies  a  day  and 
more  than  5,000,000  copies  per  Sunday, 
in  his  address  which  led  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  influence  of  American 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  Leaders  in  Education 

After  tracing  the  developments  in 
news  gathering  in  the  last  decade,  he 
said:  “It’s  interesting  to  reflect  that 
our  great  progress  in  education — the 
arts  —  the  sciences  —  industry  —  com¬ 
merce — finance  and  mass  selling,  as 
well  as  progress  toward  complete  and 
perfect  understanding,  has  practically 
been  brought  about  within  the  last  70 
years  since  the  discovery  of  wood  pulp 
paper  and  the  perfection  of  the  com¬ 
posing  and  the  high  speed  printing 
machines. 

“Our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
mass  production  and  selling  through 
paid  advertising  is  the  best  ever  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind  of  man.’’  Mr. 
Brown  declared.  “It’s  this  system  that 
has  given  us  industrial  and  publishing 
freedom.  It’s  this  independent  income 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  our  edi¬ 
tors  to  say  what  they  believe  on  the 
great  fundamental  questions  affecting 
the  Government  and  the  people  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  party  funds  or  to  spe¬ 
cial  interest. 

“And  as  to  tlie  power  and  influence 
of  newspaper  advertising,  let  me  say 
that  it’s  the  great  primary  medium  of 
advertising  —  complete  in  coverage  — 
timely  —  flexible  —  economical  —  and 
year  in  and  year  out  it  influences  up¬ 
wards  of  33  billions  of  dollai  s  in  retail 
sales.” 

Mr.  Brown  took  President  Roosevelt 
to  task  for  his  letter  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  for  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
in  which  the  President  “took  as  his 
text  a  little  piece  written  by  Mr 
Grover  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser- — and  in  it  in  his 
charming  manner  and  gracious  spirit 
he  did  his  very  best  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  our  newspapers  are 
edited  from  the  counting  room— that 
Mr.  Hall’s  indictment  of  some  stuffed- 
shirts  and  some  run-of-mine  editors, 
most  of  whom  he  says  come  from  the 
counting  room  and  some  of  whom  are 
lawyers,  bankers,  manufacturers  and 
former  advertising  men — was  typxal 
of  the  press  of  the  country  at  large." 

Hitt  Defeatist  Attitude 

However,  Mr.  Brown  said,  “credit  is 
due”  to  the  President  for  his  statement 
before  the  recent  annual  members’ 
dinner  of  the  National  Press  Club  that: 


"There  is  no  finer,  more  sincere  or 
more  sensitive  group  in  the  world  than 
the  newspaper  men  of  the  U.  S.’’ 

Quoting  Marvin  H.  Creager,  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  who  wrote 
in  the  Nov.  1  bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  that  edi¬ 
tors,  realizing  that  newspapers  are 
steadily  and  surely  losing  their  influ¬ 
ence,  have  nothing  to  offer  except 
sighs,  Mr.  Brown  stated: 

“FVankly,  I  don't  like  this  defeatist 
attitude  and  I’m  not  ready  to  admit 
that  newspapers  generally  have  last 
their  influence.  Some  newsp.apers 
probably  have  and  I  think  most  of 
those  that  have  lost  their  influenc-e 
never  deserved  to  have  any  in  the  first 
place.  I  might  cite  one  example  of  the 
direct  opposite  and  that  is  the  case  of 
the  newspapers  of  Kansas  which,  led 
by  the  genial,  but  hard-hitting  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  ASNE  (William  Allen 
White,  Emporia  Gasefte)  laid  low  a 
dangerous  and  mischevious  charlatan 
in  the  last  Kansas  campaign." 

Free  Pratt  v.  CIO  It  Ittue 
Mr.  Brown  said  American  new.spa- 
pers  are  friendly  and  always  have  been 
friendly  to  “decent  organized  labor," 
adding:  “Workers  as  a  class  in  the 
mechanical  end,  are  better  paid,  enjoy 
greater  freedom  than  any  other  org.m- 
ized  group  in  indu.stry  and  wages  are 
higher  than  in  general  industry. 

“The  only  issue  at  the  present  time 
that  doesn’t  seem  possible  of  solution 
by  negotiation  is  the  demand  of  the 
CIO  for  the  closed  shop  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  our  daily  newspapers.  Most 
owners  and  executives  aspire  to  have 
the  daily  news  report  free,  unbiased 
and  independent  and  are  unwilling 
to  agree  to  employ  only  CIO  men  to 
write  and  edit  and  handle  the  news  of 
industry,  labor.  Government,  finance 
and  world  affairs. 

“This  is  the  i.'^sue.  The  report  al¬ 
ways  has  been  free  and  independent. 
Editors  and  publishers  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  determined  to  keep  it  that 
way.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  demands  that  free¬ 
dom.  They  have  no  objection  to  .i 
professional  organization  of  editorial 
people  but  they  will  not  consent  to  the 
CIO  union  idea.’’ 

PNPA  Convention  Program 

The  convention  program  follows: 

TIIURSD.W,  J.Wl'AKY  12 
6:00  p.m. — Dinner  Meeting  nf  the  F.xeci;ti\e 
('onimittec.  Parlor  C. 

FRIDAY.  JANUARY  U 
8:15  a.m. — Breakfast  Meeting  of  PNPA 
('»'inniittec  on  Advertising  Rates  and  Practices, 
Main  I>ining  Ruom.  8:45  a.ni. — Registratitin. 
Second  Fkor.  9:30  a.ni.  (General  Sesdon, 
Assembly  Room.  A.  \V.  McDowell,  President, 
presiding.  Adtlresscs  of  Welctime  by  the 
President  and  Vicc-Presiilent.  Piescntation 
of  Awards  in  Newsp.iper  Conte'*t,  V.  VVin''eId 
Challenger,  Director  of  Printing.  N.  \V.  Ayer 
&  Sfjn.  Inc.  Re;>r*rts  of  the  PNPA  Manager 
Region;.!  Direct of'i.  Committee  Apptiintments. 
Report  of  P.\I*A  Committee  on  Editorial 
.\fTairs.  K.  Arthur  Sweeny,  Chairman.  Ke|>ort 
tif  ('  mimiltee  on  Use  of  \t^^^paptMs  in  SchrM»K 
and  Collegf'i,  John  K.  Person,  Chairman. 
Address.  “Railio  1‘acsimile  Newspafters.*’  II.  C. 
V'ance,  R.  C.  A.  Manufacturing  Co.  Topics  for 
I)i'*ciiS’.ion :  (1)  What  Newspiper  (diiimunity 
.Sc  vice  Has  Been  Most  Favorably  Received  hy 
Readers?  (2>  ShouM  Kdin.rs  Answer  Official 
Utterances  Which  Discredit  the  P:e«s’  (3j 
What  Journalistic  F,nterp*iscv  Have  Built  Cool- 
will  and  C  rcnlition'  4>  D«»es  SoCal1**l 


Sircamiitud  Make  up  Teiui  to  Cheapen  a  News¬ 
paper  What  Circulation  Result?  (5)  What 

the  Must  Ap|»eahng  Editorial  Page?  (6) 
Should  Newspapers  Co-operate  to  Maintain 
Toje  Notch  Columnist  in  Harrisburg’  (7) 
H*»w  Many  Run  Seri.tl  Stories  —  How  Handled? 
'8)  Are  the  Small  Dailies  Clinging  to  the  Old 
P<»hcy  of  Printing  Personals  in  Country  Cor- 
'•t‘«*j>«»ndence  — Is  it  EtTecMvc?  (9)  Fortune 
Telling  Features, 

AdtlresS,  “Intluenci  of  the  American  News¬ 
papers.”  Janies  Wright  Brown,  Publisher. 
KiUTOR  \  Pt'BLlSMF.R 

12:13  p.m.  -Kuncheoti,  Ball  Roan,  Charles 
M.  Mer^ith,  Sr.,  QuakirttfU'ti  Fnv  Press, 
presiding.  .Vddie'--*.  "Reactions  in  fieneial.** 
Harry  Hetshticld.  cartoonist,  King  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc. 

2:(8)  p.m.  Daily -Paper  Foiuin— An  Adver- 
ti.siiig  Clinic  -  Closed  Session.  .Assembly  R<oin, 
Charles  C.  Curtis,  AUentoun  Morniitit  Call. 
pre.sidir.g.  Address.  ‘The  Development  <»{ 
Newspa|»*r  Atlvertising,”  Colonel  Leroy  W. 
Herron.  advertising  «lirector.  If 
tl).  C.)  Sfur,  president.  Newspaptr  Advertising 
K\rcutives‘  Association.  Adtlress,  “Why  Newv. 
paiKT  .Advertising?”  Miss  Ediili  Ellsworth. 
Ro.’he.  W’llliams  &  Cunnyngham.  Inc.  Report 
on  National  Advertising.  Wilder  Breckenridge, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Advertising 
Topto:  (1)  Is  Kstablisbnieiit  of  Milline  Rate 
Minimum  hy  Large  National  Advertisers  and 
Agencies  Fair  to  Advertisers  and  Newspapers? 
(2)  What  is  the  Matter  with  Newspaper  Ap 
p  oach  to  National  Advertising — Have  the  Pub¬ 
lishers*  Repii'-entativ<s  and  Advertising  Agency 
System'.  Broken  Down — What  To  Do?  (3) 
Radio  Comment  Columns  and  Log^Spccial 
Listing  RcHiuests  from  Advertisers.  (4)  Di*cs 
C'd.r  Increase  Net  I’rofits?  (5)  What  Pub¬ 
lishers  Chirgi  a  premium  for  Comic  Strip 
Advertising?  (6)  Are  We  Printing  Too  Much 
Aiilom-ibile  Publicity?  (7)  The  National -Local 
R.'itc  D;tFrrential.  (8)  Are  Newspajicrs  Mak¬ 
ing  the  Best  Use  of  Advertising  Success 
Storit"?  (9)  Chain  Store  Policies.  (10)  Ilow 
far  to  go  m  Enfoicing  Contracts.  (11)  The 
Saturday  Slump.  (12)  Church  Advertising. 

(13)  W'ould  it  Ik:  Prufitahle  for  Small  anil 
Medium-si/ed  Newsp  pers  to  Have  a  Special 
Man  or  Statf  for  Unusual  Events  Advertising? 

(14)  Is  the  Quota  System  and  Sab's  Bonuses 
Prihluctive  of  Linage?  (15)  Is  M< rch.irdisirg 
by  Lotte’ y  Cutting  into  Newspaper  Adverti.'- 
it’g'  (16)  U  the  .Supplement  Evil  Still  with 
Us?  (17)  Wb;tt  Aln^ut  ‘‘Shopping  News” 
Competition.’  (18)  Are  Members  Using  Cam¬ 
eras  to  Develop  Local  Linage?  (19)  How  Best 
to  Kr-tp  Diparttmnt  Store  Linage  l*p'  (20) 
What  }<  the  Best  Way  to  Develop  Small  Ac- 
vSHint'?  (21)  Institutional  Advertising.  (32) 
I'lat  Rate  v".  Sli<ling  Scale. 

2:00  p.m.  Wtekly-Paper  Forum  —  Closed 
Session.  Parloi  A.  Millard  A.  Stf.fflet,  Ham- 
hutff  Iterti.  presitlnig.  Remarks  by  V.  W'int’eld 
Challengtr  ‘oi  New^p-ptr  Content.  Address. 
”Mo*lein  Tiend-  in  Newspaper  Make-l'p,” 
John  K.  Allen.  Mcrgcntbaler  Linotype  ('om- 
pany.  Topics:  (I)  Photography.  Ink,  Roller-. 
Finish  of  Niw -print.  Ad  Make-up.  Border-. 
Style.  LayoiiT.  (2)  Offset  Printing  Devtl»»p- 
nirtits.  (.))  (*.,-,1  Problems — My  Best  Kxpt-n-c 
(bitter.  (4)  Are  State  or  Regional  Linotype- 
Printer-*  Sih<  ols  Desirable?  Printers*  Courses 
in  Public  Schools.  (5)  Can  Real  Money  be 
M  de  in  Commercial  Printing’  (h)  Hove 
Silaiies  Been  Cut  or  Staffs  Retina  d  D  ie  to 
Depression?  (7)  Ctirporations  vs.  Partner-hip.s. 
The  lair  Lalsjr  Standards  Act  of  193.S  a.s  it 
Applies  to  Weeklies  with  Job  .Shops. 

i.:00  p.m.— Dinner  Mating  of  PNP  \  Ad 
vi-t.  y  Committee  to  Slates  College  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Joirnali-m,  Parlor  D,  E.  Arthur 
Sweeny,  (Mrcenshuro  Tnhuiu'  Re“'u:v.  jiresiding. 
Dinner  Meeting  of  P.N'PA  .Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee,  P.irltir  B.  H-iwanl  J.  Lamade,  Gn't, 
WiIliamsj>ori.  presi<ling.  7:45  p.m.— Lalw 

Conferenct  -('l«»«cd  Session,  Assembly  Room, 
(onfideniial  Rej^ut  of  the  PNPA  Industrial 
Relations  Division.  Addre-s.  ‘‘Employe  Re- 
.ationsbips,**  Thomas  R.  Jones,  President. 
American  Type  Founders,  Inc.  Discussion  of 
Fair  Lalxir  Standard  Act  of  1938— Labor 
Legislation  National  and  State  Labor  Rela¬ 
tion-  Acts  .  .  ,  Job  Insurance  .  .  .  Printing 
Trades  Schools.  Off-The-Reconl  Aildre  s, 
Eugene  MacKinnon,  ANPA  labor  chief.  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Wilkes-Barre  situation  by  the 
Wilkes-Barre  publishers.  The  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  Inrlustrial  Conditions.  9:30  p.m. 

-  Moli  n  Picture,  ‘‘I^l's  Go  to  Alaska,”  Don 
Eck.  Tian-portation  Chairman.  National  Kdi 
torial  A-s4>ciation,  Parlor  A. 

SATI'RDAY.  J.WUARY  14 

9.15  a.m. — (leiieral  Session— Closed.  Ball 
Room,  .\.  W.  McDowell,  presiding.  Rc|orts 
of  Committees.  Selection  of  Place.s  for  1939 
Summer  Convention  and  for  1939  Annual  Con¬ 
vention-  Election  of  Offirers.  Address,  ‘‘Secur- 
itie.s,”  ('olley  ,S.  Baker,  chaiiman.  Pcnn-yl 
vania  Securities  Commission.  Address,  “News- 
pajK-rs  and  the  Profes-ioii<,’*  G.  Albert  Stewart, 
Clearfield  l*rogress.  Ad  Irc.-s.  ‘‘Social  Security- 
Law-.*’  A.  V.  Midcr,  A'fTf  York  Herald  Trib- 
u$u'.  chairman,  ANPA  Social  Security  Com¬ 
mittee.  State  and  Federal  Legislation,  Libel, 
Pr  tiosc'i  ScK’ial  Security  Amendments.  Legi-)- 

itive  !<♦  tw>’’t  by  H  trold  C-Hiper  Rolierts.  Chair- 


man  of  the  PNPA  Legislative  Committee, 
Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

12:15  p.m. — Luncheon  by  United  Press  to 
its  Pennsylvania  Members,  Ball  Room.  Lunch¬ 
eon  by  Associated  Press  Members.  Parlor  C. 
Luncheon  for  W’eekly  Paper  Members,  Parlor 
A,  Robertson  C.  Cameron,  li'cllsboro  Gazette, 
presiding.  Address,  ‘‘A  Spotlight  on  the  Com. 
miinity  Editor.*’  Dr.  Franklin  Banner,  Head, 
Department  of  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Address,  ‘'Keeping  the  Reader  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  W'eekly  Newspaper,”  Louis  11.  Bed, 
Deparinient  of  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Addres.s,  “Commercial  Printing  for 
Profit,”  Bratou  R.  Gardner,  Department  of 
Jourtiali*'ni.  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Ad¬ 
dress,  “Buihling  Local  Display  Advertising  on 
the  Community  Newspaper,”  D  mald  W.  Davis, 
Department  of  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Address.  “National  Advertising  for 
Weeklies,”  F^lward  D.  W’oodyanl,  President, 
W’oodyard  Associates,  Inc. 

Topics  for  Discussion:  (1)  W*hat  Benefits 
Have  Feature  Magarines  Brought  to  Weeklies 
Using  Them?  (2)  W'hal  Makes  a  W'eekly 
Newspaper  Interesting — Pictures.  Advertising. 
Country  News.  Editorials,  Columns?  (3) 
W'hat  is  the  Value  of  an  Editorial  Page?  (4) 
W’hat  Type  of  Feature  Stories  arc  Best?  (5) 
How  Much  Money  Cmild  the  PNPA  Weeklies 
Raise  to  Sup|)ort  a  Harrisburg  Correspondent? 
(6)  Community  Service.  (7)  What  Effect 
Has  Liberal  Use  of  Lr)Cal  Cuts  Had  on  Week¬ 
lies?  (8)  Bc.-t  Revenue  Proluced  for  1938. 
(9)  Local  Help  for  National  Advertising.  (10) 
A  50-Cent  Minimum  for  Want  Ads.  (11)  How 
Many  W'eeklies  Write  Copy  for  Their  Adver¬ 
tisers — Is  Such  a  Plan  Profitable?  (12)  What 
is  the  Best  W'ay  to  C^t  and  Maintain  Chain 
Store  Advertising?  (13)  U*<ler  What  Condi- 
tions  Does  Shopping  News  Competition  Hurt? 
(14)  Why  Do  Publishers  Longer  Hesitate  to 
Raise  Subscription  Rates?  (15)  Should  W’ool- 
worth  Advertise?  (16)  Should  W'NU  be  Urged 
to  ('live  Luncheon  for  W'eeklies  at  PNPA  An¬ 
nual  Convention?  (17)  What  Was  the  High¬ 
light  of  Your  Publishing  Experience  in  1938? 
(18)  What  is  Ahead  for  the  Weeklies? 

1 :30  p.m. — Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  W'o- 
men’s  Press  Association,  Parlor  D.  2:00  p.m, 

Daily-Pai)cr  Forum — Closed  Session,  Assem¬ 
bly  RfMtm,  Vernon  L.  W'ise,  Butler  Bng*e, 
presiding.  Address.  “Two  Black  Books — With 
Plenty  of  Emphasis  on  .\dvertising,**  Milton 
R.  -Miller,  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  A.-ter.  Re- 
l*orts  by  Publishers  on  Operating  Cos.s.  Ex¬ 
planation  of  Teletype  System  of  Handling 
Suburban  New>,  (L  A.  Har.'-hman.  .SViaroii 
Herald.  Subjects  for  Review  :  (1)  To  What 
Extent  II  .vc  the  Social  Security  Law  and  the 
Fair  Lalx«r  Standanls  Act  of  1938  Required 
Extra  Help?  Have  Employes  Bten  Drupped 
Because  (»f  These  Laws?  (2)  Have  Salaries 
Been  Reduced  or  Employes  Dismis-ed  Because 
oi  Depression?  (3)  Any  New  Suggestions  on 
Uontrul  of  Composing  Room  Costs?  (4)  W'hat 
Percentage  of  1938  Inco:nc  (iocs  for  Taxes — 
ri<iw  to  Pass  on  This  Increise  in  Taxes  and 
Other  Items?  (>)  What  Are  the  Benefits  of 
Combining  Pio<luciion  Forces  of  Competitors? 
(t»>  Depreciation  Problems.  (7)  Should  News- 
p  iKTs  Support  or  Encourage  Vocational  Schools 
in  Penn-ylvania  ?  (8)  How  C  n  Tyjiographical 
Errors  !)c  Reduced  in  I-irsl  Editions?  (9)  Cor- 
l*ora:inn  vs.  Partnerships.  (10)  Rural  Motor 
Routes.  (II)  What  is  Best  Lighting  in  Shop 
and  Olfice?  (12)  I'oes  Any  Member  Have  a 
.'’iy-tem  Whereby  .Advertising  Charge  is  Made 
on  the  Customer’s  Bill  and  the  Ledger  Sheet 
at  the  Same  Time?  (13)  Does  Use  of  Word 
"Prize'  in  Card  Party  Story  Violate  Lottciy 
Laws?  (14)  Is  There  any  M.irket  for  Old 
Newspapers,  Mats,  and  Blankets?  (15)  What 
(barges  are  Made  to  Print  Circu’ors?  Session 
'.f  Penn-ylvania  ABC  Meml>eis.  Discussion 
of  ABC  Problems,  led  by  Colonel  Ernest  G. 
Smith,  a  director  of  the  ABC.  6:30  p.m.— 
Dinner,  Ball  RiKiin.  A.  W'.  McDowell,  presid¬ 
ing.  Introduction  of  the  1939  President  and 
\  ice-President.  Introduction  of  Master  of  Cere- 
inonie-,  John  L.  Morrison.  Greetnnlle  Record' 
•  Df/M.r.  Address,  “Itin-sidcr’s  X'icwpoint,” 
hrankliii  Moore,  President,  Pennsylvania  Hotels 
Associatiim.  Address,  Honorable  Arthur  H. 
James.  ( lovcrnor  elect  of  PeniiNvlvania.  Ad- 
d:css.  “Americanism,”  Honorable  Martin  Dies, 
M.  C.,  Chairman.  Congressional  Committee  on 
nn-.\nieiican  .Activities  and  Prt^pag  uida. 

Program  for  the  I^idies— Ladies  attendng  the 
Convention  will  be  cordially  welcomed  at  the 
oiKning  -ession  of  the  convention,  at  the  Friday 
luncheon  and  at  the  closing  dinner  Saturday 
♦*\cning.  Sj*ecia!  enu  rtainn:ent  will  l)e  provided 
1"r  the;n. 


WILEY  A  COLONEL 

CINCI.NNATI,  O.,  Jan.  11— William  F. 
Wiley,  publisher,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
this  week  became  one  of  the  few  per¬ 
sons  elevated  by  Gov.  Martin  L.  Davey 
to  the  rank  of  honorary  colonel  in  the 
Ohio  National  Guard.  In  presenting 
the  commission,  Gen.  P.  Lincoln 
Mitchell  said  it  was  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Wiley’s  service  to  the  National 
Guard. 
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THC  COMPACT  CLIVEIANO  MAKKIT  S437.000.0tS.30— 4«*.  OP  OHIO'S  UTAH  SALES 


That’s  sound  reasoning  because  Cleveland’s 
2  for  1  market  provides  advertisers  with  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  increase  sales 
without  increasing  selling  costs. 


36.2%  of  all  retail  sales  in  Ohio  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Cleveland  2  for  1  market. 
(Greater  Cleveland  is  Ohio’s  largest  market 
and  the  26  neighboring  counties  comprise 
Ohio’s  second  largest  market  (see  the 
chart).  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are 
not  included. 


Equally  important  to  you  is  the  fact  that 
BOTH  these  rich-in-sales  areas  are 
covered  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
ALONE! 


21.8'»o 

of  Ohio'!  Volmnc 


*  Cu)ahi>£;i  Oiuiily  IC^Icvcbnd)  ..  S2/'*.i4S, 163.06 


*  26  Counties  (Adjacent  to  (Cleveland 
i  lainilinn  County ....  (Cincinnati ) 

Franklin  C^ounty . (Coluinhus)  . 

I.ucas  County  .  ..(Toledo)  .... 

■*  Summit  (bounty . (Akron)  .... 

.Montgomery  County.  (Dayton)  .. 

*  Mahoning  County.  .(Youngstown 

*  Stark  County . (Cantoit)  ... 


Total  for  above  9  markets  .  . 
Grand  total  for  state . 


IM.2.36,O.S0.23 
138.-I11.993.42 
y.S.(H4.‘)10.«9 
S2.240.580.-I5 
73..521. 64.3.77 
69,855.720.73 
50,5%,429.18 
.  49.2<»7,80<>.06 


$1.022.553, .300.79 
1^83,778.104.98 


MAHONING 

COUNTY 


$50,596,429.18 


$49,297,809.06 


Ask  your  distributor  or  representative  in 
Northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2  for  1  market — Cleveland  and  the 
26-county  area.  Then  ask  your  advertising 
agency  to  tell  you  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  Cleveland  2  for  1  market  at 
ONE  low  cost. 


This  record  above  of  the  Retail  Sales  volume  of  the 
more  important  markets  in  Ohio  shows  the  Cleveland 
2  for  1  market — that  is.  Greater  Cleveland  and  the 
26-county  area — on  the  abo\c  chart  in  2  shaded  bars. 


New  York  representative,  John  B.  W oodward,  Inc. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


It  ixn't  iiltoK**Ui«‘r  ourprining  that  Mirh 
a  large  number  of  executives  who  KNOV, 
invariably  speak  with  thU  enthusiasm « 
the  community  and  its  newspaper^  have 
earned  the  tribute. 


Vott’tt  want 

forma*'®^  “ 

new  service. 
JttV  lof  P' 


IB 


THE  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 


City  Zone  Population  105,265  Tribune-Democrat  ABC 

Trade  Area  Population  299,781  Circulation  53,815 

Two  good  newspapers,  with  local  ownership  management 


““  ihe  ^nler-reta- 

"fte  comp*”"” 
end  Ihe  sig- 


—  the 

j  riluaUo"  «!»;“>■ 

once  each  month- 


for 

daily  editions. •• 

magarine  sections .  • 

roto  sections 


B  mat 

able  to  seven 
)lumns  .  •  • 
r  fonr  colors. 


lore  to* 
,ul  *'* 
j^^riic  to- 
ofs- 


EvaKy)y«*<- 


clevela^ 


THE  SPACE  BLYER;  “Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  lop  city,  civic-minded, 
progressive,  doing  unusually  well  all 
through  several  depressions.  And  it  has 
two  newspapers  that  are  a  power  for 
good  in  Johnstown  and  for  hundred.'  of 
miles  around.  Pve  found  they  carry  vol¬ 
ume  atlverlising  regularly:  the  answer  to 
that  is  volume  sales.  As  I  see  it,  we  can’t 
afford  not  to  use  them.” 


TflE  FIELD  WORKER:  “Everything 
you  say  is  true—  and  here  is  another  point 
I've  discovered  while  working  that  ter¬ 
ritory  for  a  new  product,  not  long  ago  - 
both  the  newspapers  and  the  merchants 
seem  to  cooperate  with  an  advertising 
campaign  in  a  manner  you’ll  not  always 
find.  They  seem  to  want  to  make  it  .a 
success — and  DO.  The  Tribune  and  th-.* 
Democrat — by  all  means  PI  T  THEM  ON 
THE  LIST!” 


^riELD  WORKER  W 

PlTTlirAidi 


ON 
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I  ICT 


Arizona  Dailies 
To  Fight 
Privilege  Tax 

Will  Seek  EUminotion 
Of  “Discriminatory" 

Levy  by  Legislature 

A  unanimous  decision  to  fight  for 
the  removal  of  the  privilege  sales  tax 
as  it  applies  to  newspapers,  on  the 
ground  that  newspapers  are  a  service 
and  other  services  are  not  taxed,  was 
a  highlight  of  the  Arizona  Newspapers 
Association’s  annual  convention  in 
Phoenix  Jan.  8. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  delegates— 
publishers  and  executives  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  state — 
that  newspapers  have  no  objection  to 
paying  a  tax  which  others  also  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay,  but  definitely  are  op¬ 
posed  to  discriminatory  taxation  which 
singles  out  newspapers. 


The  fight  to  eliminate  the  tax  will 
be  waged  at  the  current  session  of  the 
Arizona  legislature. 

“Of  the  23  states  which  have  sales 
taxes,  15  do  not  tax  newspapers  in  any 
manner,”  Wes  Knorpp,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette,  pointed  out.  “Only  one  state, 
New  Mexico,  bills  advertising  in  its 
sales  tax.  Four  charge  on  circulation 
alone  but  exempt  most  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Only  three  bill  on  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 

“Both  circulation  and  advertising  in¬ 
come  in  newspapers  are  for  services 
rendered.  Circulation  is  a  reading 
service,  the  principal  costs  of  which 
are  for  labor  and  other  services. 

“A  merchant  uses  advertising  as  he 
does  such  services  as  insurance, 
clerks,  attorneys,  rent,  taxes  and  so  on, 
all  overhead  to  develop  and  promote 
sales.  It  is  just  as  unfair  to  tax  ad¬ 
vertising  service  as  it  would  be  to 
tax  similarly  other  services  such  as 
are  rendered  by  doctor,  lawyer,  laun¬ 
dry,  abstract,  real  estate,  in.surance 
and  hundreds  of  other  offices. 


“Advertising  is  used  by  merchants  to 
increase  their  sales.  Taxes  are  col¬ 
lected  on  the  sales.  Surely  a  tax 
should  not  be  put  on  advertising  as 
that  is  then  a  deterrent  to  the  making 
of  more  sales  on  which  taxes  are  col¬ 
lected.  The  unfairness  to  the  public 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  must  absorb  the  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  price  of  the  goods  he 
sells  and  then  pay  a  tax  on  the  sale 
too,  pyramiding  costs  to  the  consumer. 
Generally,  other  states  having  sales 
taxes  recognize  these  basic  facts.” 

W.  B.  Kelly,  president,  Kelly  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Co.  and  publisher, 
Graham  County  Guardian,  Salford, 
and  the  Copper  Era,  Clifton,  was  re¬ 
elected  president.  William  R.  Mathews, 
publisher,  Tucson  Daily  Star,  was 
elected  second  vice-president.  All 
other  officers  were  re-elected. 

Ernest  Douglas,  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Producer,  farm  paper,  said  his 
publication  consistently  refuses  to 
print  free  publicity  and  so  far  has  not 
lost  a  single  advertising  contract. 


We  announce 

The  Supreme  Promotion 
For  Newspapers 


i\  dream  has  come  true  for  newspaper  publishers. 

Finally,  there  has  been  perfected — 

A  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION, 

So  clean,  so  wholesome,  so  dignified,  so  completely  devoid  of  any 
unfavorable  reaction  that  it  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

Finally,  there  has  been  achieved — 

A  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION, 

So  powerful  in  its  ability  to  increase  and  stabilize  circulation,  to 
increase  both  display  and  classified  linage,  to  wdn  the  enthusiasm  of 
readers  and  advertisers  alike  that  it  seems  almost  incredible. 

I'inally,  there  can  be  offered  to  newspapers — 

A  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION, 

So  thoroughly  perfected,  so  completely  organized,  so  efficiently 
managed  that  the  new^spaper  can  get  innumerable  benefits  icithont  any 
risk  or  samble  whatever. 

The  fact  that  this  promotion  is  a  triumph  for  newspapers,  a  boon 
to  publishers  who  constantly  seek  methods  and  means  of  constructive 
newspaper-building,  far  overshadows  the  work,  effort,  zeal  and  un¬ 
stinted  financial  resources  necessarvao  bring  this  promotion  to  fruition. 
With  pardonable  pride,  may  we  say  with  all  modesty,  that  only  the  vast 
talent  and  resources  of  Publishers  Service  Company  could  have  made 
this  supreme  promotion  an  actuality  instead  of  just  a  dream. 

On  the  next  two  pages,  we  present: 

THE  SUPREME  PROMOTION. 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC, 


r 


FOR  GOOD-WILL!  FOR  ADVERTISING! 

“The  World’s 
Greatest  Music” 

FINEST  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  OF  ALL  TIME! 

Here^s  What  It  Will  Do: 


New  readers  who  could  never  be  added  to  yout 
newspaper  through  any  other  type  of  promotion 
will  be  attracted.  No  portion  of  the  population  is 
as  intense  in  its  loyalty  or  as  enthusiastic  in  its 
approval  as  the  serious  music-loving  portion  of  a 
community. 

This  promotion  will  give  your  newspaper  a 
highly  concentrated  group  of  music -conscious  and 
musical-instrument-conscious  readers.  Your  dis¬ 
play  linage  on  radios,  pianos  and  phonograph-radio 
combinations  will  produce  amazing  results  for  your 
advertisers.  Your  linage  in  this  classification  will 
grow  substantially. 

Two  columns  of  classified  advertising  were  added 
DAILY  as  a  result  of  this  promotion.  Depending 
upon  the  size  of  your  city,  and  the  number  of  radio 
service  companies,  musical  instrument  dealers,  etc., 
your  classified  linage  will  be  vigorously  stimulated, 
not  for  a  few  insertions  but  over  a  six-months  period. 

The  fact  that  your  newspaper  will  make  the 
world’s  greatest  music  available  to  everybody,  will 
win  for  you  the  genuine  appreciation  of  music- 
lovers.  The  fact  that  this  promotion  will  materially 
improve  the  sale  of  radios,  pianos,  etc.,  will  bring 
valuable  acknowledgment  from  your  advertisers. 


NO  RISK!  NO  GAMBLE  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER! 

This  promotion  entails  NO  RISK!  NO  GAMBLE!  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper.  In 
its  entirety,  this  promotion  is  supplied  and  conducted  by  Publishers  Service  Company, 
Inc.,  w^ithout  financial  commitment  or  risk  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper. 


FOR  YOUR 

CIRCULATION 


FOR  DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 


FOR  YOUR 

CLASSIFIED 


FOR 

GOOD-WILL 
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OFFER  FOR  NEWSPAPERS! 


FOR  CIRCULATION!  FOR  PRESTIGE! 

Offer  Your  Readers — ALMOST  as  a  QIFTl 
AN  ELECTRIC  RECORD-PLAYER 

which,  when  attached  to  any  average  radio,  plays  records  through 
the  loudspeaker  of  the  radio, — same  volume,  same  tone. 

AND 

38  DOUBLE-FACED  12-INCH  RECORDS 
10  Complete  Symphonic  Masterpieces  by 

BEETHOVEN,  BACH,  WAGNER,  SCHUBERT 
BRAHMS,  TSCHAIKOWSKY,  HAYDN 

The  World* s  Qreatest  Music  for  Your  Readers! 


rhrough  this  olter,  your  readers  will  have  the  joy  of  owning  the  greatest  music 
the  world  has  ever  known, — the  musical  treasures  of  the  ages.  The  38  double-faced, 

12-inch  records,  actually  76  recordings,  represent  the  acknowledged  greatest  work  of 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bach,  Schubert,  Wagner,  Tschaikowski,  Haydn,  Debussy,  Mozart 
and  Franck.  The  recordings  were  made  by  the  world’s  greatest  orchestras  under  the 
direction  of  the  world’s  greatest  conductors. 

ELECTRIC  RECORD-PLAYER!  PART  OF  THIS  GIFT-OFFER! 

The  electric  Record-Player,  which  is  included  as  part  of  this  gift-offer,  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  radio,  regardless  of  cost,  and  it  plays  these  symphonic  records,  as  well  as 
all  other  records,  through  the  audio-tubes.  Every  device  on  the  radio  for  emphasizing 
tones  or  regulating  volume  can  be  used. 

SELF-FINANCING — No  Gamble!  No  Risk  for  the  Newspaper! 

As  is  true  of  ALL  Publishers  Service  offers,  this  promotion  comes  to  newspaj)ers 

WITHOUT  ANY  risk:  without  any  financial  COMMITMENT!  WITH¬ 
OUT  ANY  GAMBLE  OF  ANY  KIND.  The  plan  is  self-supporting  and  self-financing 
in  every  particular.  From  start  to  comjdelion.  the  campaign  is  planned  and  executed 
by  the  Publishers  Service  staff. 

INQUIRIES  ARE  INVITED  BY 

Publishers  Service  Company,  Inc. 

America’s  Foremost  Promotion  Organization 

75  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Robt  M.  Lee, 
Chicxxgo  Tribune 
M.E.,  Dies  at  55 


Was  Asst.  M.E.  for  12  Years 
Before  Promotion  in  *37  . . . 
Noted  as  Writer 


Robert  Morton  Lee,  55,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died 
suddenly  Saturday  night,  Jan.  8,  at  his 
home  i  n  Lake 
r~  I  Forest.  Ill. 


after 
suffering  a  severe 
/  heart  attack.  His 

:  f  •  ,  ri  wife,  Virginia, 

I  ^  and  his  daugh- 

lb  ■  '  r  .V  *  J.  Eaton,  were 

■  •  ;-i  jgii  with  him  when 

^7'-^  he  died. 

Mr.  Lee  had 
I  \  '  served  as  man- 

/  \  aging  editor  of 

— - - '  the  Tribune  for 

„  ,  ,  ,,  ,  the  last  two 

Robert  M.  Lee  years,  having 

previously  been  second  in  command  of 
the  news  department  for  12  years  as 
assistant  managing  editor.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  city  editor  for  five  years. 
He  formerly  worked  on  a  number  of 
middle  west  newspapers  and  was 
widely  known. 

Accomplished  Writer 
All  who  knew  Bob  Lee  best  said  he 
was  a  great  writer.  Not  only  could  he 
write  well  himself,  but  he  was  a  great 
organizer  of  men  and  an  excellent  edi¬ 
tor.  Writing,  however,  was  his  fore¬ 
most  accomplishment.  As  a  rewrite 
man  during  his  early  years  with  the 
Tribune,  he  began  turning  out  stories 
— many  of  them  brief  three  paragraph 
tales  on  the  first  page — that  were 
recognized  at  once  as  his  work,  not 
only  in  his  own  office  but  in  other 
newspaper  offices. 

His  literary  skill  soon  brought  his 
appointment  as  an  editorial  writer. 
His  judgment  of  news  values,  how¬ 
ever,  led  to  his  transfer  to  the  Tribune 
local  room  as  city  editor.  Here  he 
mastered  every  phase  of  news  pro¬ 
duction  and  became  a  keen  student  of 
newspaper  circulation.  He  never  lost 
his  desire  to  write  news,  and  often 
while  he  was  directing  the  flood  of 
copy  for  the  next  day’s  paper  he  would 
take  a  storj'  that  appealed  to  him  and 
do  it  the  way  he  wanted  it. 

He  went  to  Louisiana  to  cover  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  slayings  at  Mer  Rouge. 
He  covered  the  Loeb-Leopold  court 
trial.  At  each  national  political  con¬ 
vention,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune's  news  bureau,  and  also  found 
time  to  write  his  own  stories. 

Quiet  and  impretentious.  Bob  Lee 


Ijike  ihe  Snaiv 


The  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  completely  covers 
the  eight  counties  of  Western  New  York.  With 
excellent  reporting,  A-1  features,  and  abundant 
advertising,  the  NEWS  presents  a  medium  of  out¬ 
standing  influence  Sell  the  Western  New  York 
market  through  the 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


Eduard  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Represented  by  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York,  CHicjfo.  FhiUdcipkij,  Detroit,  Boston,  AtUnto 


Compacf  reference  annual,  in¬ 
valuable  to  all  who  have  business, 
political  or  other  interests  in 
Rhode  Island: 


PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL 
ALMANAC 
for  1 939 

272  pp.  25  CENTS 

Address  Circulation  Dept. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


J&l 


OM. 


/who  writes  one 
of  the  two  best 

BROADWAY  COLUMNS 

is  now  with 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  inc. 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  •  Cable  Address:  KINGSYN 


You  will  receive  full  information  by  mail. 
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Photo  Entries  Due  Jan.  31 
In  E.  &  P.  Competition 


By  JACK  PRICE 


A  GROUP  of  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  were  discussing  conditions 
in  general  during  a  lull  in  the  recent 
conference  on  news  photography  held 
at  Washington  &  Lro  University  at 
Lexington,  Va.  The  discussion  soon 
veered  to  the  coming  Fourth  Annual 


of  some  distinction.  The  prints  on 
those  walls  are  not  negotiable  in 
terms  of  awards  and  national  recog¬ 
nition  unless  they  are  entered  in  the 
competition.  There  is  still  time  to 
hunt  out  the  negatives  and  print  them. 

Often  some  photographer  will  be¬ 


A  contrast  in  winter  assignments  is  provided  by  the  above  photos  of  Acme's  Frank 
Merta  (left),  well  protected  from  Lake  Placid's  icy  blasts,  and  Michael  J.  Ackerman, 
who  is  covering  society  at  Palm  Beach. 


News  Picture  Contest  staged  by  the 
EIditor  &  Publisher.  Some  of  the 
cameramen  seemed  slightly  reluctant 
to  enter  their  best  pictures  because  of 
a  feeling  that  their  photographs  would 
not  have  an  equal  standing  with  the 
pictures  entered  by  cameramen  of  the 
metropolitan  papers  and  syndicates. 

This  thought  should  be  dismissed 
by  any  photographer  so  inclined,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  locale.  Pictures  are 
judged  purely  on  their  merits  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  locality.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  every  photog- 
rai^er  to  remember  that  no  individual 
or  group  of  cameramen  has  any  patent 
right  to  recognition  because  of  the 
base  of  operations.  Many  occasions 
in  the  past  have  proved  this  point. 
The  best  news  pictures  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  made  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Hunt  Out  Thofu  Ncgotivut! 

This  writer  is  more  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  cameramen  are  re¬ 
tarding  their  own  advancement  be¬ 
cause  of  procrastination  rather  than 
because  of  an  inferior  complex.  In 
many  dark  rooms  about  the  country 
enough  prints  are  hung  to  start  a  salon 


come  bicised  because  of  an  opinion 
expressed  by  well  meaning  friends 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
picture  contest.  What  may  not  be 
approved  of  by  those  friends  may  be 
judged  by  the  jury  as  worthwhile.  If 
a  photographer  thinks  his  pictures 
have  merit  then  they  should  be  mailed 
to  the  contest  at  once.  All  entries 
must  be  in  the  mails  by  Jan.  31.  Re¬ 
member  the  first  prize  is  $100  and  the 
other  awards  also  carry  a  substantial 
amount.  Aside  from  the  monetary 
reward,  the  national  recognition  is 
something  to  make  any  newspaper 
photographer  proud.  The  jury  is 
made  up  of  newspaper  editors  who 
know  a  good  picture  when  they  see 
one.  So  get  busy  and  send  that  best 
picture  you  made,  to:  News  Photo 
Contest,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1700 
Times  Building,  New  York  City. 

Photogs'  Togs? 

WILL  THERE  BE  some  definite  style 
for  newspaper  photographers  at 
work — we  mean  the  fashion  mode? 
Doctors,  dentists  and  barbers,  among 


NEW!  for  better  shots 
with  synchronized  flash  . . 
G-E  MAZDA  Photoflash  lamp 

No.  21 _  20'  LIST 


•  New  longer  flash 
e  New  smaller  bulb  size 
e  More  total  light  (Him  No.  20) 
e  More  uniform  results 
e  Better  negative  density 
e  Better  synchronization 
(■ith  batwMii-tlM-lans  (hirttanl 


Maw  lew  price  on  m  mc 
Mo.  20 . A  A  LIST 

{Hal  more  "peak” light  than  So.  21} 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTO  LAMPS 


FATTEST 

•  Iowa's  1938  farm  income*  was 
again  America's  fattest  .  .  $540,- 
000,000  .  .  $25,000,000  ahead  of 
1937. 

•  In  this  rich  market  of  2,470,- 
939  people,  half  of  the  families 
read  a  single  newspaper.  .  .  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

•Accurate  and  conserva¬ 
tive  estimates  place  Iowa's 
1930  farm  income  as  arain 
America's  bigrest . .  $600.- 
000.000  .  .  $60,000,000 
ahead  of  1 038 1 


Others,  have  adopted  styles  distinc¬ 
tively  their  own.  Doctors  are  called 
men  in  white  when  they  are  active  in 
the  hospitals.  Barbers  also  sport 
white  jackets.  In  England  the  law¬ 
yers  have  the  standard  wig  and  gown. 

This  bit  of  conjecturing  was  brought 
on  this  week  by  two  pictures  sent  us 
by  NEA  Service.  Reproduced  on  this 
page,  they  provide  quite  a  contrast 
in  photographers'  garb  at  this  time  of 
year  as  the  lensmen  pursue  assign¬ 
ments  in  widely  separated  sections  of 
the  U.  S. 

Some  day  a  standard  news  pho¬ 
tographer’s  outfit  may  come  upion  the 
U.  S.  scene,  but  we’re  inclined 
to  doubt  that.  But  if  it  did,  how  would 
it  set  with  you,  lads? 

Wooden  Service  Star 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  do  the  strangest 

things.  Often  they  are  called  upon 
to  defend  themselves  against  attacks 
from  irate  citizens  who  refuse  to  per¬ 
mit  a  few  photographs  for  publica¬ 
tion.  ’Then  there  have  been  occasions 
when  cameramen  have  had  to  defend 
themselves  as  best  they  could  from 
mobs  or  inconsiderate  officials.  In 
the  wars  photographers  braved  shot 
and  shell  from  behind  a  bulwark  or 
in  a  trench.  And  we  are  reminded  of 
how  the  lens-lads  braved  the  ele¬ 
ments,  but  when  it  comes  to  saving 
their  necks  from  a  mad  wild  animal, 
we  award  the  wooden  service  star  to 
Ross  Walser,  photographer  on  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram. 

Welser  recently  fought  an  enraged 
llama  with  flash  bulbs.  He  was  as¬ 


signed  to  cover  a  fire  at  Hogle  Gar¬ 
dens  Zoo  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  order 
to  get  some  good  shots  he  had  to  enter 
the  pen  where  he  successfully  shied 
off  several  buffalo  and  elk.  Welser 
then  tried  to  coax  the  llama  to  a 
corner  for  a  i>osed  picture  but  the 
llama  felt  differenty.  Suddenly  it 
charged  at  Welser  and  he  was  chased 
around  the  p)en.  While  on  the  run 
Welser  thought  of  his  flash  speed- 
gun  and  after  loading  a  bulb  in  place 
he  turned  on  the  llama  and  fired  a 
shot. 

The  trick  worked  swell  for  several 
shots  but  perhaps  the  reader  would 
rather  hear  from  Welser  and  this  is 
his  round  by  round  description: 

“I  flashed  him  a  third  time,  but  by 
then  he  was  aware  my  artillery  was 
only  a  flash  in  the  pan.  Round  and 
round  the  arena  we  went.  I  was 
shooting  bulbs  as  fast  as  I  could  re¬ 
load  and  the  llama  was  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit  until  I  managed  to  escape  by 
diving  through  a  gate.  No,  I  ffid  not 
get  any  pictures  as  I  did  not  have 
time  to  manipulate  the  holders,  the 
lamps  had  to  be  reloaded  too  rapidly.” 

$3,000  FOR  PRESS  MEET 

British  Columbia  has  made  a  gov¬ 
ernment  grant  of  $3,000  towards  the 
cost  of  holding  the  Imperial  Press 
Conference  in  Canada  next  year.  As 
each  province  is  to  be  visited  each 
government  is  being  asked  to  contri¬ 
bute,  the  federal  government  is  also 
being  urged  to  make  a  grant.  A  total 
of  $75,000  is  desired,  with  the  Domin¬ 
ion  putting  up  $50,000. 


FIRST  FORMULA  FOR  HUMBLE 

detective:  cherchez  la 

FEMME...  GOOD  RULE 
FOR  ADVERTISERS  TOO. 
WOMAN  SPEND  WHAT  MAN 
EARN.  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 
.EVIDENCE  SAY  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  LADY  LIKE 
INQUIRER  BEST... 
SO  INQUIRER 
ymw  SELL  BEST/ 


You  DON’T  HAVE  TO  BE 
DETECTIVE  ...TO  KNOW  THAT 
INQUIRED  IS  PHILADELPHIA'S 
GREATEST  SELLING  MEDIUM/ 


CIRCULATION:  DAILY,  341,99  4.  Sunday.  1,035,893 


A 


Small  and  Light  -  -  and  with 
New,  Advanced  Features 

if  Only  3]/i"  deep,  4^"  wide  and  5V^"  high 

if  Interchangeable  Lenses 

if  Built-in  Focal  Plane  Shutter  Flash 
Synchronization 

if  Accessory  Internally  Coupled  Range 
Finder 

if  Generous  Bellows  Extension 
if  Dual  Focusing  Controls 
if  Helical  Racks  and  Pinions 
if  Precision  Vernier  Footage  Scales 
if  All-metal  Bed 
if  Satin  Chrome  Trim 


Walter  F.  Chappelle,  Jr.,  staff  cameraman  of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Courier-Express, 
has  decisively  demonstrated  that  the  new  Miniature  2%  x  3V4  Speed  Graphic  is 
an  ideal  all-purpose  camera  for  newspaper  work.  The  above  picture  is  one  of 
his  many  examples.  Utilizing  this  camera’s  built-in  focal  plane  shutter  flash  syn¬ 
chronization,  Mr.  Chappelle  took  this  picture  at  1/1000,  f.5.6  and  at  a  distance  of 
18  feet  from  the  riders.  Even  though  the  bicycles  were  estimated  to  have  been 
traveling  close  to  45  miles  per  hour  when  the  flash  went  off,  this  efficient  little 
Speed  Graphic  stopped  the  action  completely! 

Because  this  camera  has  all  the  versatility  of  the  larger  Speed  Graphics  plus 
additional  features  that  give  added  usefulness  .  .  .  because  its  built-in  focal  plane 
shutter  flash  synchronization  enables  indoor  action  shots  to  be  photographed  at 
high  focal  plane  shutter  speeds  .  .  .  and  because  it  is  36%  smaller  than  any  other 
Speed  Graphic  ever  built,  this  new  versatile  Speed  Graphic  is  qualifled  to  well 
serve  your  varied  requirements  as  it  is  already  serving  Cameraman  Chappelle  and 
representative  press  photographers  from 

coast  to  coast.  If  you  have  not  fully  exam-  FREE  CATALOG! 

ined  the  possibilities  of  the  new  Miniature  \  send  for  free  catalog  of  Orafiex 

/  o  j  /-<  1.  ■  Speed  Graphic  American¬ 
s'  X  3%,  speed  Graphic  as  a  companion  made,  Prize  winning  Cameras  and 

,  1  •  ,  ’x  X  Accessories  and  for  FREE  Minis- 

camera  to  your  larger  equipment,  see  it  at  K  ture  2>^  x  3%  speed  Graphic 

Tx  I  >  -.u  1.  j  I  folder.  Folmer  Grailex  Oorpora- 

vour  Dealer  S  without  delay.  tlon.  Dept.  EP-37.  Rochester, 

N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


G  RAFLEX  ^/uze-TOUtHma  CAM  ERAS 
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ACHIEVEMENl 


N  January  5,  1939,  INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE  obtained  confidential  in¬ 
formation  that  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
had  submitted  two  secret  reports  to  U.  S.  Government 
authorities  revealing  the  inside  story  of  Germany’s  air 
supremacy  and  warning  this  country  to  strengthen  its 
aviation  defenses.  Frederick  N.  Polangin,  of  the  INS 
Washington  staff,  was  assigned  to  locate  the  docu¬ 
ments.  After  painstaking  search  he  succeeded  and  was 
permitted  to  inspect  their  contents. 

A  few  moments  after  he  had  taken  the  essential  facts 
from  these  documents  he  flashed  them  over  the  wire  to 
the  main  office— and  INS  clients  had  a  news  scoop  of 
such  international  importance  that  it  was  still  making 
eight-column  front-page  headlines  even  in  the  next 
afternoon’s  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 

«  «  * 

In  an  editorial  concerning  this  scoop  the  Des  Moines 
Register  said:  “International  News  Service  has  some¬ 
how  managed  to  get  the  ‘inside’  of  this.” 

What  is  that  “somehow”  by  which  International 
News  Service  obtained  not  only  this  scoop,  but  so 
many  others,  which  it  gives  as  extra  dividends  to  its 
clients  almost  daily? 

First  of  all,  it  is  organization  and  coverage.  INS 
bureaus  everywhere  are  efficiently  organized  to  cover 
every  possible  source  of  news  promptly  and  accurately. 

Second,  it  is  the  quality  and  standing  of  its  staff 
members,  whose  contacts  and  reputation  give  them 
access  to  persons  and  places  that  are  closed  to  news¬ 
papermen  of  lesser  degree. 


Names  such  as  H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  Damor.  i 
Runyon,  George  R.  Holmes,  William  Hillman,  J  to 
Kingsbury  Smith,  Pierre  J.  Huss,  James  L.  Kilgallen  altl 
William  K.  Hutchinson,  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser,  Edwin 
C.  Hill,  W.  W.  Chaplin,  Frank  Gervasi,  Kennetf. 
Downs,  Louella  Parsons,  Inez  Robb,  James  C.  Young 
G.  B.  Lai  and  many  others  constitute  a  journalistic  com 
bination  which  makes  frequent  and  important  scoop 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

«  •  « 

Take  just  the  first  few  days  of  1939,  for  instance 

On  January  2,  INS  obtained  the  first  exclusivej 
story  about  Frank  Murphy,  newly  appointed  LI.  Sj 
Attorney  General,  giving  his  views  on  law  enforce 
ment,  crime  and  the  conduct  of  his  office. 

On  January  4,  INS  gave  the  first  authentic  newi. 
that  the  Duke  of  Windsor  will  not  return  to  Englano 
without  his  duchess. 

On  January  5,  INS  presented  first  official  news  o' 
the  appointment  of  Felix  Frankfurter  to  the  LI.  S, 
Supreme  Court.  On  the  same  day  INS  clients  wer 
the  first  to  receive  the  government’s  decision  to  mov 
A1  Capone  secretly  from  Alcatraz  to  another  jail  befor 
his  release. 

On  January  7,  INS  alone  of  all  news  services  had 
the  first  signed  story  by  Tom  Mooney  immediatelv 
after  his  release  from  prison. 

On  January  9,  an  exclusive  copyrighted  INS  stop 
from  Washington  disclosed  that  President  Roosevelt  j 
armament  program  will  include  a  $500,000,000  “mys 
tery  fund”. 
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So  starts  a  new  year  in  which  the  scoop-dividends 
to  JA/S  clieiits  will  exceed  even  those  of  f93  8  — 
although  1938  broke  all  previous  records. 

There  were,  to  mention  but  a  few : 

—  the  exclusive  story  breaking  wide  open  the  mys¬ 
terious  Robinson-Rubens  passport  case. 

—  the  first  definite  story  on  what  was  actually  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  of  Hitler’s  army  purge,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  smashing  series  of  beats  on  the  various 
exciting  events  in  Germany. 

—  the  scoop  on  the  resignation  of  Schuschnigg  and 
Germany’s  annexation  of  Austria. 

—  the  exclusive  interview  with  Hitler,  giving  his 
reasons  for  invading  Austria. 

—  the  exclusive  story  on  Pope  Pius  bestowing  Apos¬ 
tolic  benediction  on  General  Franco  and  invoking 
divine  favor  for  the  insurgent  cause  in  Spain. 

—  the  exclusive  disclosure  of  Germany’s  threat  to 
invade  Czechoslovakia. 

—  the  beat  from  London  on  the  threatened  kidnap¬ 
ing  of  the  son  of  Countess  von  Haugwitz- 
Reventlow  (Barbara  Hutton) . 

—  the  scoop  on  Corrigan’s  arrival  in  Ireland. 

—  the  first  story  on  the  Sudeten  ultimatum  to  the 
Czechoslovakian  government. 

—  the  beat  by  Prague  on  the  capitulation  by  the 
Czechoslovakian  government  to  Hitler  and 
Anglo-French  diplomacy. 


—  the  beat  on  the  signing  of  the  Munich  pact. 

—  the  5-hour  scoop  on  the  U.  S.  warning  Japan  to 
maintain  the  “open  door”  in  China. 

—  the  exclusive  story  on  the  acceptance  by  King 
George  of  President  Roosevelt’s  invitation  to 
visit  the  U.  S. 

—  the  beat  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-American 
trade  pact. 

—  the  first  disclosure  of  Ambassador  Dieckhoff’s 
recall  to  Berlin. 

—  the  beat  of  hours  on  the  Pope’s  latest  attack  of 
cardiac  asthma. 

—  the  24-hour  scoop  on  the  dispatch  of  French 
troops  to  French  Somaliland. 

—  the  exclusive  advance  story  that  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  message,  would  exorcise  dicta¬ 
tors  and  urge  forceful  rearmament. 


Remarkable  as  this  partial  record  may  be,  INS  takes 
pride  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  was  able  to  give  these 
scoops  to  its  readers,  but  that  every  one  of  them  was 
later  corroborated  by  the  other  services  as  being 
authentic  and  accurate. 

The  INS  slogan,  for  many  years,  has  been  “Get  it 
FIRST,  but  first  get  it  RIGHT”  —  that  slogan  will 
continue  during  1939  and  the  years  to  come. 
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ARE  EDITORIALS  READ? 

WHEN  Judge  Grover  C.  Hall  wrote  a  4,000-\vord 

piece  for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  picked  a  thorny  subject  and  he 
handled  it  with  all  the  thorns  exposed.  You  may 
recall  it  was  titled  “The  Egregious  Gentile  Called 
to  .\ccount,”  and  that  it  presented  a  side  of  anti- 
Semiti.sm  that  is  seldom  seen  in  print.  Judge  Hall 
knew  he  had  the  material  for  a  first  class  con¬ 
troversy,  and  he  tipped  off  Arthur  Potter,  the 
Adverti.ser’s  circulation  manager,  to  run  extra 
papers.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Potter  that  the  first 
extra  run  was  exhausted  at  once  and  that  three 
more  run.s  have  been  necessary  to  supply  the 
demand  five  and  six  weeks  after  the  original 
publication. 

The  editorial  has  been  tpioted  and  reprinted  by 
scores  of  English  language  newspapers  and,  trans¬ 
lated,  in  the  Jewish  press.  Where  Judge  Hall  had 
expected  to  find  some  nasty  reactions  in  a  .state 
where  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  ruled  not  so  long  ago, 
he  was  amazed  to  find  in  his  corre.spondcncc  only 
one  sour  note — unsigned.  His  plea  for  decent 
tolerance  struck  a  re.sponsive  string  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  read  it.  It  appeared  at  a  moment  when 
events  S.OOO  miles  away  were  being  reflected  in 
many  parts  of  .\mcrica  in  a  way  that  promi.sed 
no  go<Ml.  Forceful,  candid,  and  original,  it  may 
take  its  place  among  journalistic  masterpieces — 
the  writings  which  emerge  from  the  one-day  life 
of  most  new.spapcr  stuff — and  go  down  the  years 
on  an  inspiring  and  inspiriting  mission. 

It  is  proof  again  that  editorials  which  .say  .some¬ 
thing  are  read,  and  that  a  length  of  4,000  words  is 
not  a  barrier  when  the  words  are  put  together  by 
a  craft.sman.  The  editorial  page,  in  our  opinion, 
can  be  one  of  the  newspaper’s  most  potent  arms, 
the  mark  of  distinction  which  fixes  a  paper’s 
character  and  sets  it  apart  from  mediocrity  and 
.standardized  formulas. 
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ACCURACY 

WE  NOTE  that  newspapermen  are  losing  the 
defeatist  touch  that  has  marked  too  much  of 
their  shop  talk  of  recent  years.  Newspapers  have 
never  deserved  the  bulk  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  directed  at  them,  and  their  spokesmen  have 
often  been  too  ready  to  accept  as  go.s|)el  criticisms 
from  sources  which  are  hardly  impartial. 

Against  the  ancient  and  widely  accepted  .slander 
that  “it’s  only  a  newspaper  stt)ry’’  and  “you  can’t 
believe  a  word  you  see  in  the  papers,’’  it  is  pleasant 
to  read  the  opposite  in  this  well-turned  .sentence 
by  Frank  Kent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

“In  no  other  business  and  in  no  other  profession, 
save  that  of  the  pure  scientist,  is  the  premium  on 
accuracy  so  high,  the  penalty  of  inaccuracy  so 
prompt,  and  the  proportion  of  accuracy  so  great.” 

No  other  business  or  profession,  Mr.  Kent  might 
have  added,  has  the  same  number  of  chances  for 
error  in  everj-  day’s  performance.  No  other  agency 
does  its  job  so  continually  under  the  public  eye. 
with  so  little  chance  to  cover  its  mistakes.  No 
other  business  or  profession  has  to  live  on  with 
its  mistakes,  certain  that  they  will  be  redi.scovered 
at  the  most  embarrassing  moment  long  after  the 
circumstances  that  created  them  are  forgotten. 

There  is  no  need  for  newspapers  to  apologize 
for  their  public  service.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  parade  their  virtues,  rebut  false 
charges  from  whatever  source  with  prompt  and 
complete  statements  of  fact.  If  newspapermen 
are  at  last  awakening  to  the  truth  that  people  and 
institutions  are  taken  by  tbe  world  pretty  much 
at  their  own  estimates,  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  re¬ 
appreciation  of  American  journalism  that  has  been 
badly  needed  for  five  years  past. 


Ri'huld,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!  Psalm  XXXIII; 
1-3. 


CONFIDENCES 

MR.  H.\RRY  HOPKINS’  famous  controversy 

over  “.spend,  tax  and  elect”  with  Messrs.  Krock. 
Kent,  and  Alsop,  broke  into  the  Senate  this  week, 
but  made  no  progress  towanl  solution.  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  told  the  Senators  who  were  examining  him 
for  his  new  post  in  the  Cabinet  that  he  never 
made  the  statement  attributed  to  him  by  the 
writers  and  that  the  phra.se  ditl  not  express  his 
political  credo.  The  three  writers  m.iintain  that 
their  information  came  from  sources  lx>lieved  to  be 
reliable,  but  in  a  confidence  from  which  they  have 
not  been  released. 

We  don’t  know  what  the  Senators  expected  to 
find  out  from  this  examination.  The  whole  story 
had  been  printed.  The  positions  of  all  concerned 
were  entirely  clear,  except  for  identification  of  the 
confidential  sources  of  the  story.  It  hardly  seems 
credible  that  the  Senators  expected  to  coerce  or 
cajole  the  newspaj)ermen  into  revealing  that  par¬ 
ticular  item.  The  principal  prinliict  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  it  seems,  was  a  chance  for  Mr.  Hopkins  to 
intimate  that  the  “confidential”  source  of  the  story 
might  not  exist  in  the  flesh  at  all — .something  that 
will  not  be  believed  by  newspaix-rmen  who  know 
Krock  and  Kent  and  Alsop,  even  by  reputation. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  should  be 
the  last  to  take  any  steps  which  might  jeopardize 
the  protection  of  newspaper  confidences.  Without 
that  relationship  between  the  press  and  men  in 
public  life,  the  processes  of  reporting  public  affairs 
and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  themselves  would 
be  difficult.  The  relationship  is  almost  never 
abused  by  newspapermen.  It  should  be  safe¬ 
guarded  by  state  and  Federal  law.  It  should 
receive  the  j)ublic  respect  of  men  in  public  life 
who,  more  than  newspapers  or  newspaper  readers, 
are  its  principal  beneficiaries. 


ness  in  America,  most  are  favorable  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  The  10-ycar  holiday  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  capital  goods  is  gradually  generating  a 
vacuum  which  must  be  filled.  There  is  ample  cash 
and  credit  for  any  constructive  program.  The 
automobile  industry,  btdlwether  of  our  modem 
prosperity,  has  matle  a  favorable  .start  on  1939 
bu.sine.ss.  The  .slackness  in  the  consumer  goods 
markets  has  been  disap]H-uring  for  .seven  months. 
Washington  seems  to  promise  a  genuine  breathing 
spell  for  the  next  few  months. 

Newspaiiers  in  19.39  should  begin  t«)  feel  the 
beneficial  results  of  their  long  efforts  toward  na¬ 
tional  co-operative  promotion,  and  should  inrea.se 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  adverti.ser’s  dollar. 
To  do  so,  they  will  have  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  “united  front”  organized  last  year  around  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  What  has  been  done  to 
date  is  hardly  more  than  a  start,  handicapped 
financially  by  the  fact  that  it  started  in  a  year 
of  low  advertising  revenues.  If  newspapers  are  to 
get  their  fair  share  of  the  expeeted  business  expan¬ 
sion,  they  can  exi>ect  also  to  keep  plowing  the 
profits  back  into  the  printed  page  an<l  into  intelli¬ 
gent  efforts  to  keep  their  standard  flying  bright 
and  in  full  view  of  the  readers  and  advertisers. 


GREEN  UGHTS  AHEAD 

J.\NU.\RY  MEETINGS  of  newspaper  exeeutives 

in  the  East  are  generally  characterized  by 
optimism.  There  is  no  “boom”  feeling  in  the  air. 
but  a  belief  that  the  rise  in  the  business  curve 
which  began  last  summer  will  continue  unevent¬ 
fully  for  the  next  six  months  at  least  and  probably 
longer.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  results  will  be 
better  than  our  conservative  friends  now  believe. 

The  big  shadow  over  all  business  for  several 
years  past  has  been  the  menace  of  a  major  war. 
Despite  all  the  flutterings  that  keep  the  air  shak¬ 
ing  over  Europe,  there  is  plenty  of  reason  to  hope 
that  this  war  threat  will  remain  a  threat  and  of 
dimini.shing  portent.  No  one  wants  a  major  war 
and  there  are  enough  people  in  power  who  most 
heartily  don’t  want  war  to  prevent  the  giving  of 
the  fateful  signal.  The  armaments  race  will  go  on, 
we  believe,  for  several  years  more,  sucking  the 
substance  of  civilization  and  to  that  extent 
hampering  true  recovery.  The  very  weight  and 
cost  of  the  arms  programs  of  the  whole  world  will 
.some  day  comix?!  a  reversal  to  saner  conduct. 
Common  sense  and  moral  courage,  lacking  in  so 
many  world  leaders,  have  not  been  lost  by  their 
constituents.  They  will  reas.sert  themselves  in 
government. 

Of  the  factors  more  immediately  affc*cting  bii.si- 
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FIVE  CENT  PAPERS 

\  SPE.\KER  before  the  New  York  State  I’ub- 
li.shers  Association  this  week  declared  that  if 
newspapers  years  ago  had  seen  the  wi.sdom  of  set¬ 
ting  their  basic  sale  price  at  five  cents  a  copy,  their 
budgetary  troubles  of  today  would  be  nil. 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation.  Five-cent  news¬ 
papers  are  fairly  common  in  the  South  and  Far 
West,  where  the  copper  cent  has  never  been  a  {Mcpu- 
lar  coin  in  commerce.  In  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  the  majority  of  publishers  approached  with 
trepidation  the  increase  from  two  to  three  cents  a 
copy  and  fear  that  a  five-cent  price  would  not 
only  open  the  way  to  competition  but  might  result 
in  a  decline  of  sales  of  disastrous  proportions. 

Our  gue.ss  is  that  the  establishment  of  five  cents 
as  the  price  in  cities  accustomed  to  two-  and  three- 
cent  newspafors  would  open  the  way  to  cheap 
competition.  Again  and  again  that  story  has  been 
repeated  during  the  last  century.  It  can  happen 
once  more.  It  is  the  common  experience  of  new.s- 
papers,  however,  that  a  price  increase  of  any 
reasonable  proportions  does  not  produce  either  a 
large  or  a  permanent  drop  in  sales. 

We  believe  that  the  five-c^nt  price  should  be 
considered  with  a  long  look  to  the  future.  News¬ 
print  is  now  selling  at  a  trifle  less  than  $50  a  ton. 
but  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  neither  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  nor  their  governmental  bosses  are 
satisfied  with  that  figure  or  anything  like  it.  The 
best  efforts  of  the  American  publishers  are  not 
likely  to  be  effective  in  holding  the  price  near  $50 
if  demand  for  paper  grows  with  reviving  business. 
The  five-cent  price  may  be  very  handy  in  reserve 
against  the  time  when  newsprint  prices  soar. 

Better  than  a  five-cent  street  sale  price,  in  our 
viewpoint,  would  be  an  end  to  the  insane  practice 
of  quoting  ridiculously  low  basic  rates  on  countrj' 
subscriptions.  In  some  sections  of  this  country, 
the  rural  sub.scriber  has  been  getting  his  papers 
IkAow  cost  for  so  many  years  that  his  education 
to  a  true  sense  of  newspaper  values  may  be 
impo.ssible. 
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BASIS  OF  UNITY 

WE  cannot  bring  al>out  a  real  world  unity  ba.sed 
on  lasting  values  without  an  understanding  of 
the  impulses  and  the  fixed  grooves  of  action  of  the 
different  races  and  nationalities. 

— Fed  Shaun  in  “Gods  Who  Dance." 
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Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  was  named  a  colonel  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Martin  L.  Davey  of  Ohio 
Jan.  9  two  hours  before  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  term  expired. 

_  ,  _  William  A.  Irving,  publisher,  San- 

for  the  ANPA,  put  a  feather  in  his  dusky  (Mich.)  Republican-Tribune, 
ip  at  the  annual  New  York  Poultry  has  been  appointed  to  the  state  civil 

_  Show  Jan.  17  by  service  commission  by  Gov.  Frank  D. 

|Hn|U|||||||H  Ml  winning  13  first  Fitzgerald.  Irving  succeeds  Stuart  H. 

prizes,  five  sec-  Pei^,  publisher,  Adrian  Telegram, 
ond  prizes,  five  resigned. 

^  third  prizes  and  ^  Ender,  Wisconsin  newspaper 
|wo  fourth  prizes  editor  and  publisher,  has  purchased 
in  the  pigeon  the  Durand  (Wis.)  Courier  Wedge 
Lr-  classes,  his  spe-  from  B.  E.  Barton  &  Son.  B.  E.  Bar- 

cialty.  Mr.  Han-  ton,  senior  member  of  the  firm,  will 
son  is  a  member  retire  from  active  business  after  50 
of  both  the  years  in  the  newspaper  and  printing 
PI"  fields,  while  his  son  C.  A.  Barton  is 
the  rejoining  the  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemovurs 
atail  &  Co. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


ELLIS  C.  HOLLUMS,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
started  newspaper  work  as  copy  boy 
^ on  the  Birming- 
h.  n  m 


(Ala.) 
Ledger  (absorb¬ 
ed  in  1920  by 
Victor  H.  Han- 


American 
geon  and 
Eastern  Fi 
clubs. 

Jack  Carley,  dondo  Beach  \cal)  Br 
la*'-  managing  editor,  Memphis  Commer-  elected  vice-president  o 
[>cn  cial  Appeal,  was  commissioned  Jan.  5  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  an  honorary  colonel  on  the  staff  of 
to  Hugh  L.  White  of  Mississippi. 

He  is  also  an  honorary  major  on  the  j 
Mississippi  Highway  Safety  Patrol. 

L.  M.  Nichols,  publisher,  Bristow 
'  (Okla.)  Daily  Record,  announced  Jan. 

'aa-  5  his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the 
the  State  Board  of  Affairs.  , 

elli-_  ,  ^George  F.  Etzell,  editor,  Clarissa  In- 
ght  dependent,  has  been  named  official 
er.s.  state  printer  by  Minnesota’s  new 
(k>vemor,  Harold  Stassen,  and  A.  F. 

Lockhart,  St.  Paul  Union  Advocate, 
has  been  selected  as  the  labor  repre- 
'ub-  sentative  on  the  Minnesota  Resources 
t  if  conunission.  I 

gpt-  Justus  F.  Craemer,  publisher,  j 
1  •  Orange  (Cal.)  News,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  the  California  State  ' 

Railroad  Commission.  | 

’"*■  Basil  Brewer,  publisher.  New  Bed- 
Far  ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  Mer-  | 

)pu-  ettry  and  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 

[((Jle  was  presented  a  large  scroll,  carrying 
^.jth  an  appreciation  of  his  leadership,  on 
.  which  were  the  signatures  of  all  em- 
*  ®  ployes,  at  a  dinner  Jan.  5  in  the  New 
Bedford  Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewer 
•suit  were  honor  guests. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  publisher, 
cnls  Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star,  spoke 
iree-  at  the  Maryland  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  Frederick  recently. 

B.  J.  Lewis,  editor,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Knickerbocker  News,  discussed  the 
U.  S.  armament  program  Jan.  9  at  a 
meeting  of  Organized  Reserve  officers 
any  of  the  Capital  District  in  Albany, 
ler  a  George  Biggers,  business  manager, 

Atlanta  Journal,  discussed  the  Na¬ 
tl  be  tional  Emergency  Council’s  report  on 
lews-  conditions  in  the  South  at  a  forum 
at  Cochran,  Ga.,  Jan.  5. 
idian  Hardin  Crowe,  publisher,  Dexter 

(Mo.)  Statesman,  was  seriously  in- 
®  jured  the  night  of  Jan.  3  when  he 
The  turned  his  automobile  off  a  highway 
near  that  city  to  avoid  collision  with 
an  unlighted  vehicle. 

J.  W.  Johnston,  publisher,  Fulton 
(Mo.)  Sun-Gazette,  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
ston  observed  their  60th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  Jan.  2.  Johnston,  who  is  83, 
has  been  a  printer  and  publisher  in 
Missouri  almost  70  years,  of  which 
30  years  have  been  spent  in  Fulton. 

William  B.  Pape,  business  manager, 

W  aterb  ury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
Amcrican  saw  the  inaugural  cere¬ 
monies  of  Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
as  a  naval  aide  to  the  executive,  but 
the  publisher’s  father,  William  J. 

Pape,  publisher,  who  recently  joined 
the  Governor’s  Foot  Guards,  ancient 
military  organization,  viewed  the 
proceedings  from  the  side  lines  as  a 
captain  in  the  Foot  Guards.  Mr.  Pape 
senior  was  recently  appointed  a  st^ 
captain  by  the  Foot  Guard  command¬ 
ant,  Maj.  Joseph  R.  Weibel. 


Ellis  C.  Hollums 


Elisha  Hanson 


Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Star  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  depcU'tment. 

John  M.  Kearns,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance, 
has  returned  to  work  after  several 
weeks’  illness.  His  brother,  Joseph 
Kearns,  district  circulation  manager, 
also  has  been  ill. 

Lloyd  Berlin,  circulation  manager, 
Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel,  visited 
Mexico  on  a  4,600-mile  automobile 
tovn  during  a  three-week  vacation 
recently.  ! 

Dudley  Brown,  automobile  editor, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Advertising 
and  Sales  Club  of  that  city. 

A.  H.  (Scat)  Galloway,  advertising 
manager  and  writer  of  the  “Scat” 
column,  Farmville  (Va.)  Herald,  is  in 
Stuart  Circle  Hospital,  Richmond, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Raeburn  Van  Buren's  beauties — 
in  gorgeous  color — adorn  the  gor¬ 
geous  comedy — and  share  credit 
Tor  the  quick  smash  hit — of  the 
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Says  ARTHUR  SCHMIDT 
Special  Advertising  Representative 
Loew's  Tbeatres,  New  York 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Dec.  31 
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“Hollywood  columns  have  their  place  on  the  movie  page  .  . 
says  Mr.  Schmidt.  “Hollywood  columns  are  important  to  a 
good  movie  page.’’ 

And  editors  themselves  have  found  not  only  that  what  Mr. 
Schmidt  says  is  true,  but  also  that  JIMMIE  FIDLER  is  the 
most  popular,  most  dependable  writer  in  the  film  capital.  His 
column  is  published  in  more  than  loo  important  papers. 

May  we  send  samples  of  the  FIDLER  column? 
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where  he  underwent  an  operation 
Jan.  6. 

J.  G.  Ward,  circulation  manager, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  presented 
prizes  to  carrier  boys  who  made  out¬ 
standing  records  during  the  year,  at 
a  banquet  held  in  their  honor  re¬ 
cently. 

Frank  L.  Scott,  for  almost  30  years 
with  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  North¬ 
western,  has  retired  from  active  work. 
Mr.  Scott,  who  will  observe  his  82nd 
birthday  in  April,  joined  the  North¬ 
western  in  1909.  For  the  last  10  years 
he  was  with  the  daily's  business  and 
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advertising  offices.  The  management 
presented  him  a  substantial  cash  gift, 
and  his  fellow  workers  also  presented 
him  a  gift. 

Louis  H.  Farb,  circulation  manager. 
Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record, 
and  Mrs.  Farb,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  Jan.  4.  Mr.  Farb  was 
formerly  with  the  Hearst  papers  in 
Chicago,  and  for  a  time  was  city  cir¬ 
culator  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 

Ledger. 

W.  K.  Bowden,  marketing  counselor, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  spoke  on  “News¬ 
paper  Ads — Their  Importance  in  the 
Community,”  at  a  meeting  of  the 
junior  division  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Los  Angeles  Jan.  9.  Walter 
Pfaffenberger,  advertising  manager. 
Times,  was  a  guest  at  the  meeting. 

Ralph  Runnels,  for  the  last  two 
years  an  advertising  salesman  on  the 
Sand  Springs  (Okla.)  Sun,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World.  Runnels 
formerly  worked  for  the  Claremore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Progress  and  the  No¬ 
wata  (Okla.)  Daily  Star. 

Clarence  E.  Hess,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  69th  Street  News, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  weekly,  A.  E. 
Hickerson,  publisher,  has  announced. 
Mr.  Hess  is  the  son  of  W.  E.  Hess,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Shenandoah  News  Budget  and 
Frackville  (Pa.)  Ledger.  He  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn. 

Herbert  B.  Fairchild,  advertising 
manager.  New  York  Sun,  left  New 
York  Jan.  6  for  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
where  he  will  remain  for  about  two 
weeks. 

Kenneth  Stacy,  San  Jose  News,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  a  rules  and 
regulations  committee  of  the  North¬ 
ern  California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Assn,  to  work  with  a 
southern  California  association  group 
on  broad  questions  of  policy.  L.  A. 
Copeland  is  chairman  of  the  south¬ 
ern  group. 

Max  Nussbaum,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Georgia  Daily 
Newspap»er  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  Jan.  9. 


In  The  Edilorial  Rooms 


HARRY  T.  DOBBINS,  veteran  legis¬ 
lative  and  state  house  reporter  for 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  unicameral  legislature 
recently  when  it  paused  for  a  few 
moments  in  organization  procedure  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  record.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  Dobbins’  74th  birthday.  With 
the  Journal  50  years,  Dobbins  received 
his  legislative  baptism  with  the  ses¬ 
sion  which  starts  in  1891  and  he’s 
been  at  it  ever  since.  He  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

Miss  Susan  Myrick,  columnist  and 
feature  writer,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  in  Hollywood  on  leave  to  be¬ 
come  technical  advisor  in  the  filming 
of  “Gone  With  the  Wind.”  She  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  cast  members  the 
proper  Southern  accent  and  also  will 
bo  arbiter  of  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Old  South.  Miss  Myrick’s  advice 
to  the  lovelorn  column  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  temporarily  but  she  will 
write  weekly  articles,  giving  her  ver¬ 
sion  of  Hollywood  and  the  film’s 
making. 

Arch  W.  Jarrell,  for  the  last  10  years 
managing  editor,  Arkansas  City  (Kan.) 
Daily  Traveler,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent,  which  like  the 
Traveler  is  an  Oscar  Stauffer  paper. 
He  succeeds  A.  P.  Buechler,  dean  of 
Nebraska  newspaper  editors,  who  Jan. 


3  announced  his  retirement,  effective 
Feb.  1. 

Gordon  H.  Spragg,  formerly  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette 
and  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  has  joined  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 

John  Foster,  Jr.,  for  the  last  year  in 
charge  of  the  city  desk  of  the  New 
York  News  Bureau  Association,  finan¬ 
cial  ticker  service,  prior  to  which  he 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Anthracite 
Industries,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Frank  Lesourd,  columnist,  Staten 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  and  Mrs. 
Lesourd  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
David  Searl  Lesourd,  born  Jan.  1  in 
Staten  Island  Hospital. 

Jimmy  Jones,  sports  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  gave  the 
Richmond  Rotary  Club  Jan.  10  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  recent  Rose 
Bowl  game. 

John  L.  Scherer,  aviation  editor, 
Mechanix  Illustrated,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Airplane  Pilots 
League,  the  membership  of  which  is 
limited  to  student  pilots  and  lioensed 
pilots  of  the  U.  S.  In  addition  to  his 
work  as  aviation  editor  of  Mechanix 
Illustrated,  he  has  conducted  a  semi¬ 
weekly  aviation  column  in  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Frank  Mayerhoff,  reporter.  Meridian 
(Miss.)  City  News,  has  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  publications  of  the 
Mississippi  department  of  agriculture 
at  Jackson. 

Edward  Lawson,  formerly  of  the  St. 
Louis  bureau.  United  Press,  has  joined 
the  Kansas  City  AP  bureau.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  sports  editor  of  the  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat. 

W.  C.  Teague,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
spoke  Jan.  5  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  at  Helena,  Ark. 

Erskine  Mclnwaine,  sports  editor, 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  is  recovering 
from  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been  ap- 
ptointed  state  chairman  of  sports  edi¬ 
tors  and  sporting  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  President’s  Birthday  Ball 
fund-raising  campaign. 

Wendell  A.  Teague,  member  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  staff,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Connecticut  State  League  of  Sports¬ 
men,  recently. 

John  DeGroot,  staff  artist,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  is  one  of 
nine  Richmond  artists  whose  pictures 
were  selected  from  the  Southern 
States  Preview  at  the  Virginia  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  at  Richmond,  to  show  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  Exhibition 
of  Contemporary  American  Art. 

Gilbert  Swanson,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  since 
1925,  has  joined  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

Robert  C.  Harper,  formerly  sports 
editor,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  James  H.  Price  as  State  press 
secretary,  effective  Feb.  1. 

Jack  Kofoed,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  New  York  World  and 
more  recently  engaged  in  making 
movie  shorts  for  Paramount  studios, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News  as  winter  season  columnist. 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
is  exhibiting  from  Jan.  5-28,  original 
cartoons  by  Elmer  B.  Messner,  staff 
cartoonist. 

Jack  W.  Tebbel  resigned  Jan.  6  from 
the  editorial  department  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  to  join  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 


Seth  Mattingly,  formerly  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Curtis  C.  Swanwick,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  copy  desk,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  obituary  editor,  replacing 
Robert  Finlay,  who  goes  to  the  copy 
desk. 

Edward  B.  Conroy,  court  house  re¬ 
porter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  has  been  reappointed  deputy 
sheriff  by  Sheriff  H.  Oscar  Rocheleau 
of  Worcester  County. 

C.  M.  Todd,  formerly  of  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Herald,  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Fredericton  (N.  B.)  Mail 
in  a  recent  reorganization.  Frank 
Segee,  formerly  Fredericton  bureau 
manager,  Saint  John  Citizen,  has  be¬ 
come  city  editor. 

E.  A.  Dinsmore,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Fredericton  (N.  B.)  Mail,  is  acting 
as  Saint  John  bureau  manager,  Fred¬ 
ericton  Gleaner. 

William  A.  Kuenzel,  chief  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News  photographic  staff; 
Russell  H.  Legge  and  John  S.  Coppin 
of  the  editorial  staff  served  as  judges 
in  a  contest  to  select  the  1939  Travel 
Twins  of  the  Detroit  News  Travel  Ex¬ 
position,  Jan.  15-17. 

James  F.  O’Leary,  Post,  was  re¬ 
elected  president;  William  P.  Vogel, 
Herald  Tribune,  vice-president,  and 
John  S.  Wagner,  Bronx  Home  News, 
secretary-treasurer,  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  Hall  Reporters, 
Jan.  10.  The  association  will  hold  its 
annual  dinner  Jan.  16  in  Cavanagh’s 
Restaurant,  New  York. 

Special  Editions 


SAN  DIEGO  (Cal.)  Sun,  Dec.  31, 

“Come  to  San  Diego”  section.  Two 
sections,  16  pages. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  54th  Annual 
Midwinter  Number,  Jan.  1,  156  pages. 
Four  roto  sections,  one  in  color. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News,  28th  annual  New  Year’s  ^ition, 
Jan.  1,  consisting  of  five  sections  total¬ 
ing  104  pages.  Three  sections  were 
in  tabloid  form. 

Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette,  Annual 
Business  Review,  Jan.  3,  12  pages. 

Pittsburgh  Press,  Annual  Business 
Review,  Jan.  4,  10  pages. 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Annual 
Business  Review,  Jan.  4,  8  pages. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  annual  Finan¬ 
cial  and  Business  Review,  Jan.  3,  14 
pages. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Annual  Mid¬ 
winter  Number,  and  Golden  Jubilee 
Tournament  of  Roses  section,  Jan.  3, 
eight  parts,  156  pages.  Five  sections 
are  tabloid  size,  four  of  them  in  roto¬ 
gravure. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  52-page  New 
Year’s  Day  edition. 

Bosto7i  (Mass.)  Herald,  annual 
financial  review,  five  pages,  Jan.  2; 
Winter  Resorts  and  Travel  section,  12 
pages,  Jan.  8. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
annual  New  Year’s  Eklition;  two  sec¬ 
tions,  26  pages,  Dec.  31. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Standard-Times,  Businc.ss  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Outlook  for  1939  section,  12  pages, 
Jan.  1. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  Financial  Re¬ 
view,  three  pages,  Jan.  2. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  annual 
Financial  Review,  five  pages,  Jan.  2. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  Annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Forecast  for  1939,  Jan.  2. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
seventh  annual  New  Year’s  edition, 
140  pages,  including  three  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  totaling  120  pages,  four-page 
tabloid  radio  section,  and  regular  16-  i 
page  section. 
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FOP’T'UNE  covers  Business  the  same  way  r  newspaper  covers  its  city  —  by  assignments  to  its 
staff  of  63  editors,  writers,  researchers  and  assistants  .... 


In  1939  there  will  be  big  news  for  Busi¬ 
ness  from  Washington. 


I  ' 


Certain  businesses  will  make  outstand¬ 
ing  news  during  1939. 


And  so  Fortunb  has  already  assigned  to  its  staff  articles 
on  British- American  Trade,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
John  Nance  Garner,  the  Republican  Party,  and  the  all- 
important  subject  of  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War. 


And  Fortune  is  preparing  articles  on  Copper,  Coffee,  Mer¬ 
cury,  Oil;  on  General  Motors’  Sales  and  Distribution;  on 
Inland  Waterways;  on  American  Airlines,  Allied  Chemical, 
Globe  Iron  and  American  Tel.  &  Tel. 


'■-If'.  1939  will  bring  revolutionary  develop 

-i— -  ments  in  science. 

And  Fortune  will  interpret  the  importance  of  these  devel¬ 
opments  to  Business  in  articles  on  Television,  Plastics, 
Goodyear’s  Pliofilm,  Goodrich’s  Koroseal,  the  sensational 
Houdry  Process  for  refining  oil,  and  the  du  Pont  Nylon 
which  may  wreck  the  whole  economic  structure  of  Japan. 


Places  will  play  a  significant  part  in  the 

And  so  Fortune  will  devote  articles  to  San  Francisco  and 
its  Fair;  to  Texas  and  its  prosperity;  to  the  successful  new 
labor  policies  of  Terre  Haute  and  the  successful  new  tax 
plans  of  Fort  Wayne;  will  continue  its  widely-discussed  ser¬ 
ies  on  South  America  with  articles  on  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 


In  1939,  the  Fortune  Survey  of 
Public  Opinion  will  appear  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  every  month,  to  keep 
readers  promptly  well  informed  on 
shifting  tides  of  popular  feeling. 


Fortune  in  1939  is  planning  major  editorial 
features  on: 

Advertising  Monopoly 

Public  Relations  Production  Restriction 
Population  Trends  Price  Manipulation 


A  special  Fortune  feature ;  reports 
on  the  Fortune  round-table, 
where  progressive  business  leaders 
will  meet  to  exchange  and  crystal¬ 
lize  their  views. 
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fortune’s  monthly  reports  on  Business  have  become  valuable  to  many 
more  people  than  can  pay  $10  a  year  for  FORTUNE —  so  valuable  to  those 
who  need  accurate  information  on  the  changes  and  trends  of  Business  and 
Government  that  more  than  500  of  America’s  leading  newspapers  have  requested 
FORTUNE  to  furnish  them  with  advance  stories  on  each  of  its  major  reports. 

FORTUNE 
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Says  Promotion 
Dept.  Should 
Aid  Classified 

Can  Help  Train  Want  Ad 
Staff.  Wycoff  Tells 
Albany  Regional  Meeting 

Closer  relationship  between  promo¬ 
tion  and  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partments  was  urged  Jan.  10  by  A. 
Bradford  Wycoff,  promotion  manager, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  at  the  New 
York-New  England  regional  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Managers  in  the  DeWitt 
Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y.  About 
40  attended. 

“The  function  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  is  not  limit^  to  writing 
ads,”  Mr.  Wycoff  said.  “It  can  assist 
the  classified  department  in  training 
its  staff,  in  preparation  of  salesmen’s 
manuals  and  of  courses  in  classified 
management. 

Can  Bn  Hanagnr't  Ally 

“It  can  aid  in  getting  greater  rec¬ 
ognition  for  the  classified  department. 

real  promotion  department  will 
know  the  value  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  will  become  the  classified 
manager’s  ally  when  it  comes  to  de¬ 
manding  adequate  promotion  for  that 
department  and  a  proper  share  in 
budgeting  and  recognition  in  general.” 

Protection  of  the  public  and  econo¬ 
mies  of  operation  which  will  keep 
clas.sified  advertising  rates  low  were 
discussed  Jan.  9.  General  topic  at  the 
morning  meeting  was  “Modem  Man¬ 
agement.”  Ways  of  protecting  the 
public  from  unscrupulous  advertisers 
were  given  a  prominent  part  in  the 
floor  discussion. 

“According  to  the  association’’;  code 
of  ethics.”  said  Earle  Blanchard, 
Schenectady  Gazette,  attendance 
chairman,  “members  are  obliged  to 
require  ‘help  wanted’  advertisers  to 
state  the  nature  of  their  business  and 
the  basis  of  pay — whether  salary  or 
commission  or  a  combination.” 

Supervision  of  “business  opportu¬ 
nities”  copy  also  was  discussed,  espe¬ 
cially  the  need  for  making  such 
advertisers  give  at  least  two  bank  or 
business  references. 

Guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  9  was  Frank  L.  York,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Record  newspapers, 
Troy.  The  afternoon  topic  Jan.  9  was 
■‘New  Business  Building  Ideas,”  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Joseph  H. 
Murray,  Hartford  Courant.  A  supper 
dance  was  held  that  evening. 

Evan  Mitchell,  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  classified  manager,  was 
general  chairman  of  the  conference, 
at  which  Knickerbocker  News  clasti- 
lied  department  executives  were  host.s. 


100  Photogs,  Editors 
A.t  Va.  Photo  Course 

More  than  100  photogr.aphers  and 
editors  assembled  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  'Va.,  Jan. 
5.  6  and  7  for  Virginia’s  first  News 
Photography  Conference.  Three  espe- 
ciallv  prepared  dark  rooms  were  set 
un  for  demon.strations.  an  equipment 
disolay  was  shown  in  the  journalism 
cla.s,sroom.  and  outstanding  news  nic- 
tures  bv  the  various  picture  serv'ces 
and  new.spapers  were  exhibited.  The 
conference  was  sn'^n'or^'d  h^'  the  Le«> 
Memorial  Journalism  Foundation  at 
Washington  and  Lee  and  the  Vi'  ginia 
Press  Association.  O.  W.  Riegel,  di¬ 
rector  of  journalism  at  W  H  L.  di¬ 
rected  the  sessions. 

Most  of  the  .speakers  stressed  the 
growing  influence  of  the  camera  on 
the  newspaner  and  magazine  reader 
of  today.  Jack  Price,  news  nhotog- 
ranhv  columnist  for  EnrroR  &  Pna- 

i.’sher.  nredicted  a  raoid  increase  in 
color  photogranhv  in  newenaners. 
Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledner-Disrtat''h.  predicted  some 
newsnaners  may  have  to  r»lav  “guinea 
nig”  roles  in  court  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  precedents  in  libel  actions 
brought  because  of  the  nublication  of 
pictures.  H^  said  such  precedents 
now  are  lacking.  W.  E.  Chevne  of 
Hampton.  Va..  chairman  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  photographic  board,  advised 
news  photographers  mt  to  attemnt 
commercial  work  without  first  ob¬ 
taining  licenses.  William  C.  Fcken- 
berg.  New  York  Times,  and  George 
Skadding,  Associated  Press  White 
Hotise  photographer,  also  .spoke. 

Awards  in  the  news  pictures  con¬ 
test  were  as  follows: 

1.  S25  first  prize  for  the  best  news 
photo  submitted  bv  a  southern  pho¬ 
tographer — Howard  Jones’  picture  of 
a  man  shooting  at  him,  taken  when  on 


assignment  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  i 
Journal.  ' 

2.  Best  news  photo  by  a  photog-  | 
rapher  on  a  Virginia  daily— $15  prize  ' 
— to  Delk  Simpson,  Newport  News 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald,  for  a  j 
picture  of  a  flaming  automobile  wreck,  j 

3.  For  the  best  photograph  sub-  , 
mitted  by  a  news  photographer  for  a  I 
Virginia  weekly — $15  first  prize  to ' 
David  A.  Greear  for  his  picture  of  1 
boatmen  taking  a  body  from  the 
water,  made  for  the  Marion  Publish-  ; 
ing  Co.  Greear  also  took  third  prize  : 
of  $5. 

■ 

Barney  Thompson 
25  Years  an  Editor 

In  tribute  to  his  25  years  as  a  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  newspaper  editor,  Barney 
Thompson  was  honored  at  a  surprise  [ 
dinner  party,  Jan.  8.  by  his  230  Rock¬ 
ford  Register-Republic  and  Morning 
Star  associates  and  members  of  their 
families.  Mr.  Thompson  assumed 
editorial  direction  of  the  old  Rock-  : 
ford  Republic  on  Jan.  1,  1914.  When 
the  Republic,  Register-Gazette  and 
Star  were  brought  under  one  owner- 
.ship  in  1930,  he  became  editor  of  the ' 
Rockford  Con.solidated  Newspapers. 
Inc. 

Mr.  Thompson  received  greetings ' 
from  Mrs.  Albert  Simms,  publisher  of 
the  Rockford  newspapers,  by  long 
distance  telephone  from  Albuquerque, , 
N.  M.,  over  a  sjiecially  installed  public  j 
addre.ss  sy.stem.  Roscoe  S.  Chapman, ! 
with  Rockford  newspapers  for  51 ; 
years,  also  sent  greetings  via  tele¬ 
phone  from  Miami. 

■ 

OKLAHOMA  MEETING 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
will  hold  its  mid-winter  meeting  at  ’ 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City, 
Jan.  19-21. 


IMKEf'TOKY 


.Il'KT  OFF  THE  I'IIFSK: 

/V.W  mm-  /miki'o 
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AFFTIOIV  IliiALE 

^  ^  8300.000.00  VALUATION 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT' 

ot  the  \ationally  Famoun 

HERALD  POST 

of  LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY 

TO  BE  SOLD  ON  THE  PREMISES 
423  SO.  5th  ST.  EOUISVIIXE.  KY. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19th— 10  A.  M. 


8  l  ull 


X«»w«papor  ProsN 
COST  OVER  $160,000.00 


4  O.YIPLKTK 


•:  RED  EINE  FTJDGES — oost  over  $10,000.00 
4  ELECTRIC  P.\PER  CONVEYORS 

4  ti(l  H  P - 1  r,  H.  P — t  H  H  P  MOTORS 

FORM  ROLLERS — VIHR.\TORS — DL’CTOR  VIBR.\TOUS 
^Qyp.  This  ScoU  Press  ran  be  split  into  4  Double  Units, 
each  double  unit  can  print  a  \6  page  paper. 

Linol.vpts — Modi’ls  8  0  14  21-26  MONOTYPES — 1  Gi.uit  C:istcr  Equipment 


Inlorf.vpes — 14  Model,*  ‘Tl” — 2  Models 
■•BM  " — 1  Mo<lel  "C" — 5  Model  “CM” 
complete  with  m.icr.izine  and  moi.rs 
2  Generators— cost  over  $20,000.00 
100.000  lbs.  Type  and  Piir  Metal 
Mormie  and  contents 
125  sets  Matrices — Irom  3H  pt.  to  42  pt. 


with  Molds.  Special  ir-as  reuulator  and 
feeder.  1  Metal  Makinfr  Machine  with 
Mold  Matrices.  Feeder  and  Metal  Pot 
Fonts  of  24.  30,  42.  48,  60.  72  pt,  , 
Matrices — Chelt.  Bold.  C.aslon  Litrht.  I 

Gothic.  Bo<loni.  2  Soil  Casters  with  Cored  ' 
Type  Attachment  Feeders  and  Motors, 


COMPLETE  COMPOSING— EDITORIAL  &  GALLEY  ROOMS.  CIRCULATION- 
ENGRAVING— STEREOTYPE— PHOTOGRAPH  &  MAILING  DEPARTMENTS. 
NOTE:  These  Departments  Are  Completely  Installed  with 
the  Finest,  Modern  Machinery  and  Equipment 

flFFII'K  FI'R^'ITI:RE  &  EQI'IPMENT 

126  Executive  and  Typist  Chairs — Wood.  70  Steel  Pile  Cabinets 

Steel  60  Desk  Lamps 

200  Chairs — Swivel,  Side  Arm  8  Adding  Machines 

70  Typewriters  4  Safes 

60  Tables — Steel  and  Wood 

BOOKKEEPING.  CAI.f  I  I.ATING.  AIlDRESSfMiRAril,  PITTO.  MI  LTIGRAPH  MACHINES, 
STEEL  STATIONERA’  CABINETS.  I.Of  KERR,  SCALES,  FIRE  EXTIN'Gl'ISHERS,  FANS, 
t  OSTI  MER.  TIME  CLOCK.  ETC. 

FOR  Fl'RTHER  INFORMATIOV  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 
CALL  OR  WRITE 

J.  J.  SUGARMAN  CO..  SAMUEL  C.  RUDOLPH.  AUCTIONEERS 

Local  Address:  Care  of  Herald-Post.  423  So.  5th  St..  Louisville,  Ky. 
TELEPHONE:  WABASH  6841 
or 

IBA  A.  WATSON  CO.,  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Telephone:  2-8115 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN 


•  “What’s  our  market  in  Minnesota? 
.  .  .  What’s  the  rural  population  with 
electrified  homes?  .  .  .  What  papers 
will  reach  them?’’ 

Every  day,  in  business  offices,  pub¬ 
lishing  offices,  libraries,  questions  like 
these  arise.  They  need  to  be  answered 
quickly  and,  above  all,  accurately. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  Directory  of 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals — now  in 
its  71st  year — is  the  only  reference 
work  which  thoroughly  covers  this 
special  field. 

It  is  important  that  your  reference 
shelf  be  kept  up  to  date  with  the  new 
1939  edition  of  the  Directory.  The 
edition  is  limited!  Order  early!  Price 
$15,  postpaid  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

t  ‘O.V  r A.V  T.S  IXt  •*.  I  •»*,' 

List  of  more  than  20,000  publication^— 
with  policies  or  classiheation. 

List  of  more  than  10.000  citt,.'s  and  towns 
in  the  U.  S.  and  its  possessions.  Canada. 
Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  th;  West  Indies 
— with  vital  facts  pertaiaint;  to  each. 

Population  and  its  groupings:  urban,  ru 
ral,  race,  nationality. 

Number  of  homes  supplied  with  gas. 
wired  for  electricity. 

Statistics  on  bank  deposits,  retail  stores. 
agriculture,  fisheries,  forests,  mining;  latest 
census  of  manufactures. 

Number  of  telephones,  radios,  motor  ve¬ 
hicles;  railroads,  airports;  schools  and  col¬ 
leges;  100  maps. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  PROSPECTUS 


N.  W.  AvcR  A.  SOM.  Inc. 

Washington  Squaro,  Philadalphia 

Plaasa  sand  ma,  race,  your  24*paga  beekitt 
on  tho  1939  odition  of  N.  W.  Ayor  A  ^n'B 
Dieoetory  of  Nowspapars  and  Pariodicals. 


Nam# 


Businass  Addross 

City _ Stata _ _ 

P.S.  I  want  tha  1939  odition  of  tho  Aytf 
Dieoetory.  I  onelooo  i  for _ eopiot. 


As  Editor  &  Publisher’s  1939  Interiiutional  Year  Book  makes  ready 
lo  close  its  forms,  January  21sl,  in  a  Round-Up  of  its  most  important 
year  of  factual  data,  here  is  a  blunt  truth  to  face:  the  creators  of  ad¬ 
vertising  set  an  example  to  those  who  put  it  into  circulation  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  and  those  who  sell  space  in  advertising, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  netvspapers  themselves.  More  thought 
and  care  are  put  INTO  modern  advertising  .  .  .  more  research  and 
scientific  analysis  of  the  public  .  .  .  than  go  into  the  newspaper’s  own 
advertising  of  its  markets.  How  come? 


Ailvt'flisitif'  .\««‘tici».-s  art'  iiiitrt'  flfVfrlv  t'llit-it'iil  iti  tl'.'lvitig  \ 

for  NEW  DATA.  NEW  IDEAS.  NEW  APPROACHES,  and  ’ 

a  CLOSER  KNOWLEDGE  OK  HI  M  AN  NATL  RE  thatt  ever  / 
before.  Pick  a  few  at  rantloin  out  of  ihousatiils  of  eainpaigii 
"theme-songs"  .  .  .  The  American  Stove  Company  launches  a 
great  drive  against  outmoded  stoves  with  its  ingenious: — "ITS  ROL'ND-UP 
TIME  ON  THE  RANGES,"  a  cowboy  as  the  symbol:  “AC"  continues  an  idea 
that  has  been  sensationally  successful,  comic,  rememberable  “Spark  Plug": 
Oregon  growers  individuali/.e  their  product  and  basic  appeal  by  means  of  a 
campaign  idea — "So  big  and  juicy  you  can  eat  them  with  a  spoon":  Dole  Pine¬ 
apples  find  a  striking  way  to  visualize  eut-from-the-heart  morsels;  Beech-Nut, 
for  its  baby  foods,  clinches  the  thought  of  freshness  by  having  a  child  lower  a 
glass  container  over  the  »lew-wet  gardens. 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1939 


FORMS  CLOSE  JANUARY  21st! 


I  he  Year  Book  is  a  Round-Up  of  the  latest  information  on 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  every  one  connected  yvith  adver¬ 
tising — from  those  who  sponsor  it  to  those  who  create  and  route 
it.  Here  are  to  be  found  handily  departmentalized  facts  as  to 
newspapers,  their  circulations,  rates,  personnels,  and  Agency 
data — a  huge  compilation  of  the  things  which  MUST  be  known. 
In  itself,  the  Year  Book  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  advertising 
mediums  ever  devised. 


Times  Building 
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New  ofFIcers  of  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn,  elected  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
Jan.  7.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Richard  Macdonald,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  re¬ 
elected  treasurer;  George  Lessig,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  new  president;  William 
McGrew,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  new,vice-president;  Howard  C.  Berky,  North 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  re-elected  secretary.  Standing,  I.  to  r.:  Fred  Pearce, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  director,  one  year;  David  Knipe,  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times, 
director,  three  years;  Robert  McCracken,  Norristown  Times-Herald,  director,  two  years. 


Interstate  Ad  Men 
Elect  George  Lessig 

George  Lessig,  advertising  manager, 
Pottstou'n  (Pa.)  Mercury,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Interstate  Advertising 
Managers  Assn,  at  the  eleventh  annual 
convention  held  Jan.  6-7  at  the  Hotel 
duPont,  Wilmington,  Del.  He  succeeds 
David  Knipe,  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times,  president  of  the  group  since  its 
inception. 

Other  oflBcers  elected:  William  Mc¬ 
Grew,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
vice-president;  Howard  C.  Berky, 
North  Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
re-elected  secretary  for  the  sixth 
year;  and  Richard  Macdonald,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  Newspapers, 
re-elected  treasurer.  Directors  are 
Fred  Pearce,  advertising  director,  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror,  a  director  for  one  year; 
Robert  I.  McCracken,  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times-Herald,  director  for  two 
years;  and  Mr.  Knipe,  a  director  for  a 
three-year  term. 

Norristown  Doily  Wins 

Clarence  Hess,  of  the  Sixty-Ninth 
Street  News,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  contest  committee  of  the 

I.A.M.A.  announced  that  the  Norris¬ 
town  Times-Herald  was  the  winner 
of  the  three  contests  for  its  excellence 
in  advertising  layout  and  copy. 

The  Altoona  Mirror  was  awarded 
.special  mention  for  its  entries  in  each 
of  the  contests  and  honorable  mention 
was  given  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald 
and  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record  for 
general  excellence.  The  judging  was 
done  by  a  committee  headed  by  G.  H. 
Harris,  publisher,  Tamaqua  (Pa.) 
Courier. 

There  was  a  round  table  discussion 
Friday  of  newspaper  advertising  prob¬ 
lems.  A  film  entitled  “How  to  Clinch 
a  Sale”  was  shown  by  William  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  the  duPont  Company’s  ad¬ 


vertising  department  in  Wilmington. 

At  the  Saturday  noon  luncheon  Ross 
Anderson,  of  the  Ross  C.  Anderson 
Research  Service  of  Philadelphia,  told 
the  65  members  and  guests  what  the 
advertising  agency  space  buyers  are 
requesting  as  statistical  information 
from  the  newspapers.  He  said  they 
are  not  interested  in  circulation  fig¬ 
ures,  linage  reports  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  agency  always  has 
at  its  disposal  anyway,  through  Editor 
&  PuBLisiHER,  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
and  other  sources.  But  they  do  want 
definite  market  information,  he  said. 
They  want  to  know  the  per  capita  sales 
of  the  newspapier’s  territory  and  how 
that  compares  with  the  pier  capita  in¬ 
come  of  the  average  individual  in  the 
market  area,  and  how  this  average  in¬ 
come  compares  with  the  average  for 


the  county,  the  state  and  the  nation. 
They  want  information  on  the  food 
sales  in  the  market  area,  automobile 
sales  and  a  host  of  other  information. 

The  spring  sessions  will  be  held  in 
Pottsville  the  latter  piart  of  May. 

WAKEFIELD  "iTEM  WINS 

Boston,  Jan.  9 — Wakefield  Daily 
Item  won  the  first  prize  for  general 
excellence  in  the  daily  division  of 
awards  announced  today  at  the  an¬ 
nual  round-up  of  the  Massachu.setts 
Press  Association  here.  Chelsea  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  won  second  prize  in  this 
class.  For  weeklies  under  2,000  circu¬ 
lation,  Winchester  Courier  won  first 
prize  for  general  excellence.  The 
Wellesley  Townsman  won  first  general 
excellence  prize  among  weeklies  with 
more  than  2,000  circulation. 


MIKKELSON  ELECTED 

Don  Mikkelson,  Redwood  City  (CaL) 
Tribune,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Northern  California  Newspiapter  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association  Jan. 
9.  Mr.  Mikkelson  has  been  acting 
president  since  the  resignation  of 
Dutton  O’Brien  last  fall  when  he  left 
the  San  Mateo  Times  advertising  man¬ 
agership  to  become  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Los  Angeles  News. 
Clarence  Law,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent,  was  elected  vice-president 
with  Jack  Broback,  Palo  Alto 
Times,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  were 
Kenneth  Stacy,  San  Jose  News;  Rudy 
Marcus,  Burlingame  Advance;  Arthur 
Gluckman,  San  Rafael  Independent; 
George  Guest.  Alameda  Times-Star 
and  I.  D.  Putnam,  Berkeley  Gazette. 

WOULD  CURB  PUBUCITY 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  10 — As¬ 
serting  that  the  National  Emergency 
Council  is  merely  a  “front”  for  a  huge 
New  Deal  publicity  and  propaganda 
bureau.  Representative  Bruce  Barton 
of  New  York  City  has  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  disbanding  of  the 
agency.  Lowell  Mellett,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  is 
director  of  N.  E.  C.  The  agency  co¬ 
ordinates  activities  of  alphabetical 
bureau.s,  including  public  information 
work. 

"SPECIAL"  d^CTS 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  representatives,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  W.  Atwood  Snowdon 
has  been  made  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  and  elected  assistant 
treasurer.  R.  W.  Matteson  and  G.  A. 
Carew  of  the  New  York  office  and  F. 
W.  Hegman  and  J.  C.  Piner,  of  the 
Chicago  office,  were  elected  vice- 
presidents  and  became  stockholders. 


% 


^  *Toutth  •(Annual j 

NEWS  PICTURE  CONTEST 

Five  prizes,  either  in  cash  or  in  photographic  equipment  to  be  selected  by  the  winners,  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photographs,  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  doily  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  calendar  year  1938. 

Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  JANUARY  31.  1939. 

PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  BE: 


FIRST  PRIZE — $100,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 
SECOND  PRIZE — $50,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment 


THIRD  PRIZE — $25,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 
FOURTH  PRIZE— $15  cash.  FIFTH  PRIZE— $10  cash. 


Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  fo  the  newspaper  or  news  service  employing  the  photographer  of  the  winning  pictures. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 


1.  All  photographer-  employed  hy  a  neH>paper,  a  syndicate,  a 
news  ser\'ire,  or  as  a  free  lance,  in  the  United  Slates  and  Canada, 
are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  he  sub¬ 
mitted  by  an  individual.  Pictures  must  have  lieen  published  in  a 
newspaper  during  the  calendar  year  1938.  and  a  clipping  or  tear 
sheet  bearing  a  date  line  will  be  accepted  as  proof  of  publication. 
Dll  the  bark  of  each  picture  should  be  a  descriptive  caption,  telling 
the  circumstances  under  whicJi  it  was  made.  .4NI)  WITH  WHAT 
C,4MER.4.  This  statement  should  lie  signed  by  the  photographer's 
department  head  or  the  city  editor. 


3.  Pictures  are  to  he  submitted  in  8  x  111  or  II  x  14  sizes,  BOTH 
SIZES  TO  BE  MOUNTED  ON  11  x  14  BOARD.  Prints  may  be 
either  glossy  or  matte.  A  flexible,  non-curling  hoard  is  best  for 
exhibition  purposes.  E^ch  picture  must  carry  a  title  written  or 
lettered  under  it. 

4.  Pictures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker.  All  copyrights 
will  be  carefully  respeiled  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes  in 
EotTOR  &  Publisher. 

.5.  Entries  will  he  judged  early  in  February.  Names  of  the  judges 
will  he  published  in  the  near  future. 


IMPORTANT! 

All  entries  must  be  mounted  on 
11  X  14  board. 

Entries  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
Jon.  31.  1939. 


SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL  CAREFULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAMAGE. 
ON  OR  BEFORE  JAN.  31.  1939.  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS: 

NEWS  PHOTO  COMPETITION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


New  England/ 


HEADUIOU  . 

^inaeraid! 


Even  in  this  enlightened  day,  national  advertisers 
have  a  singular  misconception  as  to  markets  and  ade¬ 
quate  newspaper  coverage — the  amazing  possibilities 
of  undeveloped  territory.  The  size  of  a  newspaper- 
space  appropriation  need  be  limited  only  by  the  limit 
of  profitable  areas.  Big-City  newspapers  do  a  vital 
job — but  they  do  not  mean  selling  to  an  entire  State 
or  group  of  States.  It  is  high  time  some  serious 
thought  he  given  to  the  matter. 

New  England  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  example. 
Examine  the  little  chart  helow,  and  see  exactly  why  it 
is  possible  to  practically  ignore  a  vast  market  if  its  news¬ 
papers  are  not  used. 

The  quiet  self-sufficient  people  of  the  smaller  cities  are 
legion  and  they  are  of  pedigreed  stock.  Any  symholio 
figure  of  them  might  include  a  cross-section  of  human 
progress — from  the  little  industrailist  to  the  farmer;  from 
the  village  banker  to  the  lobster  fisherman,  and  from  the 
college  professor  to  the  shoe-factory  worker. 

Be  not  deceived  by  his  shirt-sleeved  homeliness — when 
he  puts  his  ledgers  or  his  lobster-pots  aside,  he  goes  to  a 
lovely  home,  bought  and  paid  for  ...  is  surrounded  by 
modern  conveniences,  eats  and  lives  well  .  .  .  keeps  clear 
of  debt.  Economic  crises  never  did  frighten  him.  When 
vou  sell  HIM.  vou've  done  a  good  turn  for  vourself. 
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11((  daily  neusiaipers  in  *>3  cities  of 
6  States.  76  cities  with  only  one 
newspaper.  17  cities  in  which  34 
papers  are  published.  If  the  smal¬ 
ler-city  newspapers  are  not  used, 
then  the  New  England  selling  job 
isn’t  completely  done.  It  is  a  market 
promising  three  major  features — 
sales  to  loyal  neighbors,  security 
against  substitution,  and  success 
that  will  LAST.  These  newspapers 
are  the  answer. 


RHODE  ISI.AND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providence  Journal  (S) 

West  Warwick  Pawtnzet  Valley  OaUy  Tlmee 
(E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EftS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


'  MAINE 

I  Bangor  Dally  New:.  (M) 

PorUand  Press-Herald  Express,  Sunday 
Telegram  (M&ES) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union-Leader  (MfcE) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E> 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E> 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnshnry  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Olobe  (MAE)  - 
Boston  Olobe  (S) 

Boston  Herald-Tiaveler  (ME) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Beston  Post  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (E> 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Oloncester  Times  (E) 

Oreenfield  Recorder-Oaxette  (E) 

Haverhill  Oaxette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citixen  and  Evening  Leader 
(M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and  Mercury 
(MAE) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Eagle  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Oaxette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Oaxette 
(MAE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Oourant  (H) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (£) 

New  Haven  Register  (l^S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (MAE) 
Waterbury  RepnbUcan  A  American  (EA8) 
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Launches  Honor 
Council  Plan 
For  Producers 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  to 
Recognize  Men  Who  Build 
Paper's  Circulation 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Based  on  the  premise  that  proper 
recognition  of  steff  members’  year- 
around  efforts  to  build  circulation  is 
essential  to  a  newspaper’s  success,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  announced 
plans  for  an  Honor  Council,  an  exclu¬ 
sive  organization  for  Enquirer  circu¬ 
lation  men.  Membership  in  the  honor 
club  will  be  definite  recognition  of 
ability,  loyalty  and  consistent  effort. 

Predicts  Plan  Will  Sprnad 
The  idea  is  comparatively  new 
among  circulation  managers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  W.  Staab,  Enquirer  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  who  predicted  that 
newspapers  will  see  more  emphasis 
placed  on  this  type  of  recognition, 
rather  than  short-term  circulation 
contests  with  attendant  prizes. 

The  Honor  Council  was  launched 
at  a  recent  luncheon  attended  by  W.  F. 
Wiley,  publisher;  Ralph  H.  Quinn, 
general  manager;  A.  Wiley,  assistant 
business  manager;  Stanley  Ferger, 
advertising  director,  and  all  members 
of  the  circulation  department. 

Thre*  Membcrthip  D*gr**t 
There  are  three  degrees  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  honor  club,  namely,  (1) 
Active  Builder,  (2)  Master  Salesman; 
(3)  Honor  Council.  To  the  three 
highest  ranking  Honor  Council  nien  in 
the  entire  organization  will  go  the 
offices  of  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer. 

A  gold  lapel  pin,  bearing  the  words 
“Active  Builder,”  emblematic  of  the 
first  degree,  will  be  awarded  to  every 
man  who  successfully  completes  the 
initial  membership  requirements.  Ac¬ 
tive  Builder  degree  standing  can  be 
attained  by  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  an  assigned  quota  of  daily  cir¬ 
culation  increase  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  A  man  who  fails  to  earn 
membership  during  the  first  two 
months  may  do  so  at  any  time  during 
the  year  by  completing  his  ■  assigned 
quota  for  each  of  two  months,  pr-j- 
vided  his  total  increase  for  the  year 
to  date  is  equal  to  his  combined  quota 
for  those  two  months. 

The  Master  Salesman  degree  will  be 
awarded  to  those  of  who  make  their 
personal  quota  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1939.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a 
man  to  qualify  after  the  first  five 
months,  similar  to  that  in  connection 
with  the  first  degree.  Every  man  who 


Circulation 
for  December 

295. S28 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December,  1938. 

December  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  187,632  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  tn  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


goes  over  his  quota  for  the  required 
five  months  qualifying  period  will 
have  the  surplus  credited  to  his  third 
degree. 

TTie  third  and  highest  award — Honor 
Council  membership) — will  go  to  those 
with  exceptional  records  as  producers 
of  circulation.  Men  who  join  this  group 
will  be  suitably  honored  with  gold 
emblems  and  valuable  merchandise 
prizes.  They  will  also  be  guests  of 
honor  at  a  ceremonial  banquet. 

New  Home  Delivery  Setup 

STARTING  Jan.  8,  the  Chicago  Herald 

&  Examiner  discontinued  its  own 
branch  office  home  delivery  service 
and  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Newspapier  Carriers’  Association  of 
Chicago  for  delivery  of  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  The  move,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  was  an  economy  measure  and 
marks  return  of  the  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  to  the  carriers’  association 
from  which  it  withdrew  nearly  eight 
years  ago.  In  the  spring  of  1931,  the 
morning  Heiu-st  p>ap>er  suddenly  sev¬ 
ered  relations  with  the  carriers’  asso¬ 
ciation  and  established  its  own  home 
delivery  system. 

’The  156  stations  of  the  carriers’ 
association  are  almost  twice  as  great 
in  number  as  the  branch  offices  here¬ 
tofore  used  by  the  Herald  &  Examiner. 
The  association,  which  handles  the 
home  delivery  of  other  Chicago  news- 
papers,  assumes  complete  charge  of 
deliveries,  complaints  and  collections. 
Tne  latter,  under  the  association 
system,  is  monthly,  instead  of  weekly 

The  change  over,  according  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Harry  Koehler,  will  result  in 
no  reduction  in  the  pap>er’s  piersonnel. 
The  Chicago  Evening  American  con¬ 
tinues  to  op>erate  its  own  home  de¬ 
livery  system. 

ENTER  P.  M.  HELD 

Dubuque  (la.)  Catholic  Tribune, 
which  has  been  published  morning, 
has  announced  that  effective  Jan.  5 
it  will  publish  week  day  evenings. 
Elffective  Jan.  1,  Berlin  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  former  a.  m.  publication,  is  now 
publishing  week  day  evenings,  except 
Saturday. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspapers 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  magaiinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  ex'-zrience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago — 35  East  Wackor  Drive 
Los  Angeles— 2387  Teviet  Street 


Scripps-Howard 
Announces  Boys' 
Scholarships 

Aeronautical  Training  Will 
Be  Provided  22  Boys 
By  19  Papers 

Scripps-Howard  newspapiers  this 
week  announced  a  list  of  22  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  in  leading  universities 
and  technical  schools  throughout  the 
country  for  the  study  of  aviation.  The 
scholarships  are  open  to  all  high 
school  senior  classmen. 

The  announcement  stated  “with  the 
world  in  a  turmoil,  with  aviation 
taking  a  lead  in  discussion  of  national 
defense,  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
have  evolved  a  plan  by  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  interest  in  aeronautical  engi¬ 
neering  will  be  stimulated  among  to¬ 
morrow’s  leaders.” 

Civic  Heroes  Goal  of  Plan 

The  idea  was  worked  out  by  Max 
Cook,  promotion  editor  of  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  and  Eldward 
Clarke,  National  Junior  Aviation  edi¬ 
tor  whose  offices  are  in  Cleveland. 
Actually,  the  plan  behind  the  scholar¬ 
ships  is  to  make  the  boy  who  puts  in 
most  of  his  time  studying,  so  that  he 
might  be  a  more  useful  citizen,  as 
much  of  a  civic  hero  as  the  boy  who 
stars  in  athletics,  Mr.  Cook  said. 

Response  to  the  announcement  was 


immediate  and  large.  The  first  mail 
in  New  York,  where  the  plan  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  World-Telegram, 
brought  22  letters  from  interested 
students.  By  Wednesday  afternoon 
more  than  75  letters  had  come  in.  In 
the  18  other  cities  where  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  are  published  the 
response  has  been  proportionately  as 
large.  All  letters  must  be  in  by  Feb. 
1. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  National 
Air  Races,  which  will  award  five  $500 
scholarships,  the  plan  also  has  the 
co-operation  of  United  Air  Lines’ 
Boeing  Aeronautical  School  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  and  more  than  a  dozen 
universities. 

MOUNTIES  reiE  BOYS 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
played  hosts  to  a  score  of  Ogdensburg 
and  Massena,  N.  Y.,  newsboys  this 
week  at  their  barracks  at  Rockcliffe, 
near  Ottawa.  Rewarded  by  the 
Ogdensburg  Journal  and  the  Massena 
Observer  for  faithful  service,  sales¬ 
manship  and  personal  integrity,  the 
boys  were  taken  to  Canada  by  auto¬ 
mobile.  After  a  reception  by  U.  S. 
Legation  officials,  the  boys  drove  out 
to  the  police  barracks  for  luncheon. 
The  boys  also  were  guests  of  Prime 
Minister  William  Lyon  MacKenzie 
King  of  Canada. 

N.  B.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Citizen,  a 
daily  since  July,  1936,  announced  Jan. 
6,  it  was  suspending  publication. 


ROT  oniv  THE  mflRKET-but  | 
THE  KIHD  OF  fl  HIRRHET 
^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  i 
mORHET  GUIDE  FOR  1939 

► 

Tells  you  about  1517  available  markets — what  ,■ 
makes  them  markets — what  the  manufacturing  | 
plants  in  each  market  pay  out  in  wages — what 
,  kind  of  people  live  in  that  market. 

? 

,  ,  All  of  this  is  important  to  know  in  charting  an  ‘ 

i  advertising  campaign.  f 

Sales  Managers  as  well  as  Advertising  Man-  | 
agers  should  keep  this  book  very  close  at  hand  } 
'!  and  consult  it  often.  '5 

;i'! 

j  It  is  just  one  of  the  many  services  EDITOR  &  l! 

PUBLISHER  renders  to  newspapers  and  ad-  ^ 
vertisers.  It  goes  to  subscribers  at  no  extra 
|ii  cost.  f'f 


For  additional  information  on  any  one  of  these  news-  I 
paper  markets — Write  or  phone — The  Service  Manager 
— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER — 1700  Times  Building —  | 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  City — Phone  BRyant  9-3052.  | 
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WHAT  AKE  THE  FACTS? 

*‘Our  concern  tcith  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 


AUTHORITATIVE  SOURCE  OF  FEATURE  ARTICLE 
MATERIAL — The  editorial  resources  of  over  150  of  the 
nation's  leading  business  papers  are  available  for  factual, 
wanted  information  on  trends  and  developments  in  business. 

The  problems  relative  to  industry  and  labor  relations 
are  daily  assuming  greater  proportions.  Business  paper 
editors  recognize  the  importance  of  such  trends  and  keep 


abreast  of  their  developments.  These  editors  are  leading 
the  thinking  of  their  readers  to  a  thorough  consideration 
of  public  interests. 

Business  Papers  are  in  a  position  to  offer  newspapers 
factual  information  that  is  second  to  none  in  authority, 
and  completeness. 

SOURCE — The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 


Modern  Anthracite- 
Burning  Equipment 
Sells  Anthracite 

“Learn  the  other 
fellow’s  business  in 
order  to  improve 
your  own  position,” 
seems  to  be  an  un¬ 
usual  premise  upon 
which  to  work,  but 
that  is  exactly  what 
Anthracite  Industries,  Inc.,  is  doing 
in  its  promotional  work  sponsored 
by  twenty-two  of  the  leading  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hard  coal  operators. 

They  first  learn  about  the  “other 
fellow’s”  product  by  testing,  devel¬ 
oping  and  investigating  all  possibil¬ 
ities  of  various  heating  equipment 
at  the  two-story  stone  laboratory  in 
Primos,  Pa.  Wlien  such  equipment 
is  tested  and  found  to  meet  the  rigid 
specifications  set  up  by  the  labora¬ 
tory,  the  organization’s  “Seal  of  .Ap¬ 
proval”  is  granted  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  equipment  is  listed  in 
the  organization’s  recommended  list. 

Then,  througli  close  contact  with 
the  manufacturer’s  sales  department, 
the  organization's  thirty-five  field 
representatives  are  made  conversant 
with  the  sales  features  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  they,  in  turn,  spread  the 
Information  throughout  tlie  trade. 

In  this  way  Anthracite  Industries. 
Inc.  is  extending  the  sales  possibil¬ 
ities  for  modern  anthracite-burning 
equipment.  The  tlieory  is  that  if 
more  and  better  antliracite-burning 
equipment  is  installed  in  the  homes 
of  the  territory,  more  anthracite  will 
be  used  in  them.  As  one  executive 
expressed  it,  “If  we  were  in  the  auto- 
mohile  tire  business  we  would  con¬ 
sider  tliat  the  way  to  sell  more  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  would  be  to  sell  more 
automobiles  to  use  them.” 

One  result  of  this  type  of  thinking 
is  indicated  by  the  recent  report  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census 
whicli  shows  tliat  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1938  anthracite  stoker 
sliipments  increased  45.3%  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
while  other  types  of  competitive  de¬ 
vices  were  sliding  back.  SOURCE- 
-Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

fUet  Territory  Expanded 

The  net  result  of  local  option  elec¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States 
in  1938  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  Wet  territory.  Prohibitionists,  of 
course,  dispute  those  claims,  but  the 
Wets  contend  they  cannot  possibly 
lose  something  wliieh  they  do  not 
possess.  On  the  other  hand.  Pro¬ 


hibitionists  always  count  an  un-  have  made  drastic  reductions  in  com-  Aiding  Agriculture 
changed  vote  as  an  added  victory.  petitive  rates.  The  railroads,  despite  ,  _ 

The  1938  election  returns  show  the  their  acute  financial  condition,  how-  una  Gonsumers 
Wets  have  gained  considerable  Dry  ever,  continue  to  furnish  the  public  .j,,  ii  c  n  .  .  r  4  • 

territory  and  that  the  Drys  were  de-  with  the  highest  standard  of  trans-  i,  '  ’  ,  ,  *^*1 

feated  in  every  State-wide  referendum  portation.  so  far  as  dependability  ,  f  y  s  u  led  chain  food 

taken  during  the  year.  Contrary  to  and  efficiency  are  concerned,  ever  at-  '  .*  o  aid  agriculture  by 

Dry  claims  that  they  have  won  more  tained  by  them.  Not  only  were  new  seasona  surplus  crops  into 

than  5.000  election  units  since  Re-  high  records  made  in  1938  by  tbe  ' 

peal,  figures  show  fewer  than  half  railroads  of  this  country  in  the  aver-  Commenting  on  the  success  of 
that  sum  have  gone  Dry.  SOURCE  age  speed  of  both  freight  and  pas-  these  special  merchandising  efforts. 


senger  trains  and  in  fuel  conserva-  the  report  says,  “One  factor  of  suc¬ 
tion,  but  there  also  were  numerous  cess  undoubtedly  has  been  the  ten- 
other  increases  in  operating  efficiency  dency  during  the  drives,  to  reduce  or 


as  compared  with  1937. 

SOURCE — .Assoriation  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads. 

Free  Booklet  Interests 
Home  Economics  Editors 


hold  down  retail  prices  and  mar¬ 
gins  .  .  and  .  .  .  “concludes  that 
of  the  various  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
consumption  of  farm  products,  or¬ 
ganized  retail  campaigns  .seem  to  be 
among  the  mo-t  effective. 

In 


— Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

Sound  National  Transpor¬ 
tation  Policy  Named 

General  business  conditions  have 
shown  improvement  in  recent  months. 

If  this  trend  continues  and  if  con¬ 
flicting  public  policies  as  to  trans¬ 
portation  can  be  welded  into  one 
sound,  consistent  national  policy,  un¬ 
questionably  the  railroads  wall  share  value  in  the  ‘ampaigiis  to  reduce  surpluses,  im- 

in  whatever  general  prosperity  comes  nrove  farm  i  k  • 

to  industry.  The  railroad  problem  new  edition  o  the  be^r  recipe  book-  J  fine  oS  tV  fl^  ^  T' 

is  essentially  a  financial  one,  and  re-  ^  published  by  the  United  Brewers  “"ers  qualit>  fm,ds  at  low 

suits  primarily  from  the  increase  in  Industrial  Foundation  and  availabl- 
transportation  competition  that  has  "'“hout  cost,  on  request, 
developed  in  recent  years.  This  is  The  art  of  beer  cookery  is  a  very 
shown  by  the  fact,  the  Interstate  ancient  one  and  beer  was  widely  used 
Commerce  Commission  says,  that  the  as  an  ingredient  of  many  savory 
competition  of  other  forms  of  trans-  dishes  in  Colonial  .America.  Many 

of  these,  brought  up  to  date,  appear 
in  “It’s  Smart  to  Serve  Beer.” 

The  booklet's  editor  calls  beer 
cookery  “a  delightful  food  adven- 


30  months  eooperating  food 
Home  economics  editors  will  find  ‘•'Itain^  I'.ave  conducted  57  different 


prices. 

Details  of  program  on  request. 

SOURCE — National  .Association  ot 
Food  Chains. 


portation  has  decreased  railroad  rev¬ 
enues  even  more  than  it  has  de- 
crea.sed  traffic  volume.  Much  of  the 
traffic  that  has  been  handled  by  the 

railroads  has  been  retained  only  be-  ture.”  SOURCE — United  Brewers 

cau  e  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  industrial  Foundation. 


Uircetory  AiillioriCati ve 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Amerirnn  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

Nutlonal  rrms  DIdR.,  Wasblncton,  D.  C. 

A  HiKhway  Preu  Service.  pubUclzlnr 
need  of  ■•more,  better  and  safer  roads.” 
An  educational  column.  "Down  the 
Road.”  A  series  of  articles.  "History 
of  Hiebways.”  with  mats  and  photo- 
araphs.  Also  highway  facts  and  flirures 
and  a  monthly  publication.  “Road  Build¬ 
ers'  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

3'm7  Chrysler  IIIUr.,  New  York  City 
A  noii-proflt  organization  of  Pennsylvania 
hard  coal  producers,  deshmed  to  promote 
the  use  of  anthracite.  throuRb  research, 
cilucation  and  the  development  of  efficient 
anthracite  burning  equipment.  Fact-llnd- 
init  and  statistical  f.acilities  at  the  service 
of  editors  everywhere. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 
Triuisportatlon  Bldie..  tVashington,  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic.  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  av.allable  to  all. 

Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

3U9  Lexlnyton  Ave.,  New  Y’ork.  N.  T. 
This  irroup  of  i&5  of  the  nation's  domin¬ 
ant  business  publications  constitutes  a 
reservoir  of  factual  information  with  re¬ 
card  to  production,  distribution,  construc¬ 
tion,  transportation. 


Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assoc. 

4'.!0  LexiiiRton  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Editors  interested  in  buildinr.  home  mod¬ 
ernization  and  home  funiishiiiir  are  invited 
to  call  upon  us  for  data  on  tbe  uses  of 
Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze.  Our  library 
is  most  complete;  the  history  of  copper 
most  interesting;  its  future  usefulness 
is  unlimited. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bld(.,  WashlnRton,  D.  P. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relatinir  to  the  Distillinr  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  pro<Iuction,  con¬ 
sumption.  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

430  Lexinitton  Ave..  New  York.  N,  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  tbe  electrical  Industry. 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
726  Jarkson  Place,  Washlnxton,  D.  C. 
John  A,  Logan,  Executive  Vice-President 
Continuing  studies  in  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact¬ 
ual  data  and  informative  material. 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Founda¬ 
tion  Street,  New  York 

A  non-profit  Incorporated  membership  as 
soclation,  organized  by  the  brewing  Indus 
try  of  the  United  States  to  interpret  the 
public  interest  to  the  brewers  and  to  in 
terpret  the  industry  to  the  public. 


Highicays  of  Tomorrow** 

What  will  they  be  like?  How  will 
they  be  built  i  These  questions 
vitally  important  to  the  motoring 
public  will  be  answered  at  the  36th 
Annual  Convention  and  Highway 
Exhibit  of  the  American  Road  Build¬ 
ers  Association  in  San  Francisco, 
March  7-10,  Previews  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program  and  exhibit  displays 
are  contained  in  releases  now  being 
sent  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  role  played  by  roads  in  our  daily 
lives  is  dramatically  presented  by 
Charles  M.  Upham,  one  of  the  world’- 
foremost  highway  engineers,  in 
monthly  column,  “Down  the  Road," 
which  is  already  published  by  502 
weekly  publications.  The  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  the  Oregon  Trail  and  other 
historically  important  American 
roads  are  described  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Albert  C.  Rose,  senior 
highway  engineer.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Mats,  cartoons  and 
photographs  accompany  all  material. 
Editors  can  obtain  these  releases  and 
other  highway  information  without 
charge  by  writing  the  American  Road 
Builders’  Association  Features  Ser¬ 
vice,  %3  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SOURCE — .American  Road  Build¬ 
ers’  .Association. 
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EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  EP  fOI 


Leonard  Lyons  Will 
Syndicate  Column 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Ir. 


SAGACIOUS  Leonard  Lyons,  Broad¬ 
way  columnist  for  J.  David  Stem’s 
Sew  York  Post  and  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  this  week 


brought  home  to 
his  wife,  Sylvia, 
news  that  she 
has  been  await¬ 
ing  since  first  she 
induced  her 
young  husband 
to  give  up  his 
law  practice  to 
become  a  news¬ 
paper  writer.  For 
on  Jan.  9  he 
signed  a  o  n  e  - 
year  contract  to  Leonard  Lyons 
have  his  column 

distributed  by  King  Features  Syndi 


Although  but  31,  Leonard  Lyons  has 
already  achieved  a  large  measure  of 
erudition.  He  has  been  successively 
key-maker  in  the  Segal  Lock  Co., 
student  of  accounting,  English  teacher 
(he  also  speaks  Spanish),  member  of 
Ae  board  of  directors  of  affiliate  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Segal  Lock  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising  copy  writer,  law  student,  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  law  firm,  operator  of  his  own 
law  office  and  then,  finally,  Broadway 
columnist.  Oddly,  he  became  a  col¬ 
umnist  without  first  having  had  news¬ 
paper  training. 

Encouraged  by  Wifo 

Mr.  Lyons  is  one  of  those  extremely 
rare  individuals  who  has  foimd  suc¬ 
cess,  no  matter  what  the  undertaking, 
but  to  whom  the  main  problem  has 
been  just  what  type  of  work  he  wanted 
most  to  succeed  in.  This  week  he  said 
journalism  had  appealed  to  him  before 
he  even  thought  of  becoming  a  law¬ 
yer,  but  without  the  encouragement 
of  his  wife,  who  was  then  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  he  never  would  have  attempted 
to  get  on  a  paper.  “She  told  me  she 
would  not  marry  me  until  I  did,  so 
what  could  I  do?”  he  said. 

Mr.  Lyons  began  his  search  for 
journalistic  laurels  much  in  the  routine 
way,  and  he  ran  smack  into  a  stone 
wall.  He  called  at  every  newspaper 
office  in  New  York.  City  editors  told 
him  that  New  York  was  not  the  place 
to  “break  in.”  “(jet  out  of  town  and 
get  a  cub’s  job  on  a  small  paper  some¬ 
where  and  work  there  for  about  10 
years.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  handle 
a  job  on  a  metropolitan  daily,”  he  was 
advised. 

But  that  was  routine,  and  conven¬ 
tion  never  has  held  Mr.  Lyons  back. 
He  developed  what  he  hoped  would 
prove  a  short  cut.  He  scouted  around 
between  cases  he  tried  in  court  and 
dug  up  items  and  gags,  wrote  poetry 
and  short  stories  which  he  subnutted 
to  New  York  columnists.  He  “made” 
almost  every  newspaper  at  least  once 
a  week,  experiencing  only  a  very  few 
rejections  in  four  years,  he  says.  In 
such  a  way  he  developed  a  knack 
which  eventually  turned  the  trick. 

Joined  Pott  in  1934 

In  1934,  he  learned  that  Mr.  Stem 
was  looking  for  a  bright  young  man 
who  could  write  a  Broadway  column 
for  his  newly  acquired  New  York  Post. 
Lyons,  along  with  about  200  other 
hopefuls,  submitted  sample  columns. 
Lyons  got  the  job,  which  paid  $50  a 
week,  and  also  a  wife.  Since  then  his 
column  has  been  picked  up  by  five 
other  newspapers.  Mr.  Stern  added  it 
to  his  Philadelphia  Record.  Mr.  Ly¬ 
ons  sold  it  to  the  Woshington  Post, 
Chicago  Times,  St.  Louis  Globe- 


Democrat  and  Minneapolis  Star.  He 
named  his  column  “The  Lyons  Den,” 
suggested  by  Walter  Winchell.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  announced  this  week, 
that  the  column  will  be  sold  by  King 
Features  under  the  title  “Broadway 
Medley.” 

When  he  first  began  columning,  he 
lost  a  pound  a  day  for  14  days,  he  said. 
The  reason  is  plain,  when  you  examine 
his  schedule.  He  springs  out  of  bed 
at  3  p.m.  and  arrives  at  his  office 
one  hour  later.  He  answers  the  mciil 
and  makes  a  few  telephone  calls  for 
reservations,  etc.,  and  ^en  goes  down 
to  the  Post  cityroom  where  he  talks 
with  reporters.  “Ihe  cityroom  is  one  of 
the  most  important  beats  for  a  Broad¬ 
way  columnist,”  he  says.  “The  boys 
have  some  good  tips  and  are  very 
helpful  generally.  I  believe  that  as 
a  class  reporters  are  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world.” 

Here’s  a  typical  Lyons  night: 

After  leaving  the  Post,  he  attends 
two  cocktail  parties.  Then  he  visits 
Moore’s  restaurant.  La  Hiff’s  Tavern, 
Sardi’s,  the  Plaza,  Tony’s,  Lindy’s  and 
the  Stork  Club  for  the  dinner  crowd. 
He  attends  the  opening  of  a  new  play, 
and  from  there  proceeds  to  El  Mo¬ 
rocco,  the  Diamond  Horseshoe,  the 
Paradise,  the  Cotton  Slub,  the  Famous 
Door,  the  Onyx  Club,  the  Stork  Club, 
El  Rio,  the  18  Club,  Harry  Richmond’s 
Road-to-Mandalay,  Coq  Rouge,  the 
Casa  Manana,  Lindy’s,  Dave’s  Blue 
Room  and  Reuben’s.  At  4:00  a.m.  he 
goes  home,  writes  his  column  for  the 
same  day  and  sends  it  by  messenger  to 
the  Post.  Then  he  reads  the  papers. 
At  8  a.m.  he  turns  in. 


the  answer  without  hesitation.  Hiat 
is  the  way  I  have  operated  since,  and  I 
still  can  boast  that  the  answers  come 
fairly  straight.  However,  I  check 
almost  everything  that  I  print.  In  the 
four  years  that  I  have  been  covering 
Broadway,  I  have  built  up  more  than 
300  reliable  contacts.  Press  agents 
help  very  little  and  then  become  a 
nuisance  as  soon  as  they  realize  they 
are  of  some  value.  Reader’s  are  no 
longer  interested  in  what  night  club 
piano  player  is  interested  in  what 
society  lady?  They  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  who  will  be  the  next  Su¬ 
preme  Court  justice.  It  is  now  a  job 
of  reporting  and  not  handling  gossip. 
I  never  bother  with  a  romance,  birth  or 
divorce.” 


YOU’D 

BE 

SURPRISED! 


was  iiameti  by  a  German  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  French  college  after  a  natur¬ 
alized  Spanish  citizen  of  Italian  birth 
who  had  sailed  in  the  Portiigue><  ser¬ 
vice.” 


T/iis  is  just  one  fact  from  the  thonsatuis 
in  this  unusual  daily  feature.  For  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices,  urite 


Tke  Gcorfc  Mattbetiv  Adani  Scrvico 
444  MadUon  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SOO  Exclativoi  Last  Yoor 

As  to  success,  Mr.  Lyons  rests  on  his 
record.  He  announced  on  July  11, 
1938,  that  Dr.  Felix  Frankfurter  would 
be  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  Four  months  before  there  was 
a  judicial  decision  in  one  of  the  latest 
phases  of  the  Scottsboro  case,  Mr. 
Lyons  revealed  what  the  outcome 
would  be.  These  he  considers  his  big¬ 
gest  exclusive  stories.  However,  he 
said,  during  the  last  12  months  more 
than  500  news  stories  which  appeared 
first  and  exclusively  in  the  “Lyons 
Den”  were  reprinted  in  other  N.  Y. 
papers. 

Mr.  Lyons  does  not  look  his  age — 
at  first  glance  he  appears  no  older  than 
25.  When  he  talks  he  fairly  bristles 
with  enthusiasm.  He  is  short,  dark,  and 
his  voice  reminds  one  of  a  boy’s.  He 
was  bom  and  reared  in  New  York, 
and  up  until  the  time  he  joined  the 
Post  he  had  never  been  north  off  Al¬ 
bany  or  south  of  Newark.  However, 
since  then  he  has  been  to  Europe 
twice  on  vacation. 


To  Become  Citizen 


Never  Had  Been  in  a  Night  Club 

To  many  that  would  be  a  grand  ex- 
{>erience.  But  Mr.  Lyons,  who  does 
not  drink,  repeats  practically  the 
.same  stint  seven  nights  a  week. 

“Although  I  had  learned  how  to  put 
together  an  interesting  column,  I  did 
not  realize  at  the  time  I  joined  the  Post 
just  how  much  output  was  required  in 
order  to  do  the  job  well  six  days  a 
week.”  Mr.  Lyons  reflected.  “As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  had  never  before  been 
in  a  night  club.  However,  on  my 
first  night  out  I  had  a  lead  and,  after 
taking  in  a  few  measures  in  my  belt, 
I  approached  a  well-known  person 
whom  I  thought  ought  to  know  the  an¬ 
swer.  I  was  prepared  to  try  to  work 
the  answer  out  of  him.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  I  just  asked  the  question 
point  blank,  and  was  astonunded  when 
he.  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  gave  me 


said  the  new  stunt  was  offered  as  | 
result  of  the  widespread  popularity  ^ 
“How’s  Your  News  I.Q.?”  which  deals 
with  general  news  topics. 


“Map  of  the  Month" 

EVERY  WEEK  MAGAZINE,  which 
supplies  an  assortment  of  pages  for 
newspaper  magazine  sections,  this 
week  announced  a  new  service  for 
both  magazines  and  daily  editions.  It 
is  the  “Map  of  the  Month”  which  with 
each  issue  will  take  some  world  situa¬ 
tion  and  clarify  it  for  readers  with  an 
illustrated  map  and  textual  material 


Thompson  Dinner  ^ 

BEICAUSE  of  her  ardent  champion¬ 
ship  of  oppressed  minorities 
throughout  the  world,  Doroth; 
Thompson,  columnist  for  the  Nn 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  will 
be  honored  at  a  luncheon  to  be  held 
Jan.  24  at  the  Hotel  Astor  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Christian  German  Refugees. 
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Marsh  in  Plane  Crash 

NORMAN  MARSH,  who  draws  “Dat 
Dunn,  Secret  Oijerative  48’’  for 
Publishers  Syndicate,  escaped  serious 
injury  Jan.  11  when  his  plane  nosed 
over  in  a  forced  landing  enroute  from 
Atlanta  to  Birmingham. 


COAST  FAIR  CONTEST 


The  Golden  Gate  International  Ex¬ 
position  which  opens  in  San  Francisa 
Feb.  18  is  the  goal  for  which  Lot  j 
Angeles  Times  readers  are  aiming  in» 
.subscription  contest.  Two-day  all¬ 
expense  tours  to  the  opening  are  of¬ 
fered  for  a  total  of  26  points,  obtained 
by  securing  new  one-month  sub¬ 
scriptions  (1  point)  and  new  three- 
month  subscriptions  (2  points). 


LASZLO  FODOR,  who  at  one  time 
operated  Fodor  Illustration  Co., 
Berlin,  one  of  the  largest  syndicates 
in  Europe,  but  who  was  forced  to  give 
it  up  because  of  Nazi  intimidation, 
entered  the  U.  S.  by  way  of  Havana, 
Jan.  5.  He  has  taken  out  his  first 
naturalization  papers.  For  the  last 
nine  months  he  has  lived  in  Cuba, 
making  occasional  visits  to  New  York 
where  he  was  employed  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Features,  Inc.  He  will 
continue  to  draw  political  cartoons  for 
that  syndicate  and  will  live  in  New 
York. 
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AP  Screen  Test 

THE  FIRST  ISSUE  of  a  new  illus¬ 
trated  feature,  “Your  Screen  Test,” 
was  being  printed  this  week  by  AP 
Feature  Service  papers.  Applying 
news  quiz  technique  to  the  moving 
picture  field,  the  feature  posed  five 
questioiLs  that  “every  fan  ought  to 
know.”  AP  Feature  Service  editors 
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“LET’S  HEAR  YOUR  STORY”  A  NATIONAL.  POPULAR  DEMAND 


The  *'Town  Hall”  Spirit  Revived: 
Putting  Drama  into  Salesmanship 


That  day  is  past  when  either  individuals  or  institu¬ 
tions  can  sit  back  and  take  for  granted  that  their 
particular  markets  are  known  by  the  nation-w’ide 
buyer.  This  applies  to  every  field  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  printing  presses  to  the  newspapers  that  flow  in¬ 
spirationally  from  them.  The  man  who  seeks  to  sell 
himself  must  become  articulate — the  plant  covering 
acres  must  tell  its  story,  steadily,  with  a  long-haul, 
week  after  week. 


The  “Forum”  idea  of  ancient  Rome  has  suddenly 
blossomed  into  America’s  new  appetite  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  education,  a  pulse-beat  of  every  human  pace. 
Over  the  air  the  controversial  style  of  program 
sweeps  aside  petty  jazz.  America  wants  to  KNOW 
ABOUT  YOU.  The  United  States  is  reviving  the 
“Town  Hall”  for  open  get-togethers.  A  vast, 
country-wide  “Advertising  Program”  has  been 
launched  to  sell  Progress. 


total  circulation  of  its  newspapers  is  41,418,730. 
Yet  national  advertisers  are  reaching  a  tragic  small 
percentage  of  this  mighty  market  because  the 
smaller  newspapers  in  the  smaller  towns  have  taken 
little  or  none  of  their  own  medicine — advertising, 
thereby  convincing  the  National  Advertiser  why 
precious  territories  are  being  neglected.  This  is  a 
fighting  age.  .  .  .  The  “Forgotten  Markets  and 
Newspapers”  of  America  should — must  step  out  of 
their  shrinking  indecision  and  Go  To  Town.  .  .  . 
Go  to  the  national  “Town  Hall”  and  tell  their  indi¬ 
vidual  stories.  It  is  equally  true  of  many,  many 
services  and  products  identified  with  the  newspaper 
business. 


Fditor  &  PuBLiSHKK  has  long  championed  this 
sane  movement.  1993  dailies  are  published  in  these 
United  States  in  1436  cities  and  villages.  America’s 
population  is  around  29,904,663  families  and  the 


The  amount  appropriated  for  newspaper  space  by 
national  advertisers  is  limited  only  by  the  singular, 
inexplicable  reticence  of  newspapers  to  “get  up  in 
Public  Meeting,”  as  it  were,  in  a  shirt-sleeve  debate 
alongside  the  metropolitan  area  advocate.  Editor  & 
Publisher  is — and  always  has  been — an  available 
“Town  Hall”  for  the  telling  of  YOUR  story.  Its 
audience  is  huge  and  faithful  and  attentive,  and 
“meetings”  are  held  fifty-two  times  a  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


TIMES  BUILDING 
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PROMOTION 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Tracy  Heads  New  York  Group 
LEE  TRACY,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Neiv  York  World-Telegram,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Pro- 


Le«  Tracy 


motion  Group  at 
its  first  19  3  9 
meeting  Jan.  11, 
in  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  He 
succeeds  Ken 
Mason  of  the 
New  York  Sun. 
Leslie  Davis  of 
the  Wall  Street 
J  ournal  was 
named  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Last  year  Mr. 
Tracy  was  secre- 
the  New  York 


tary-treasurer  of 
Group.  He  has  been  promotion  man¬ 
ager  at  the  World-Telegram  for  two 
and  a  half  years  and  previously  was 
assistant  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal.  Thirty- 
eight  and  a  native  of  Portsmouth. 
Va.,  he  was  in  advertising  agency 
work  for  12  years  before  entering 
promotion.  Among  his  former  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  agency  field  were  those  of 
director  of  publicity  for  A1  Paul 
Lefton,  Philadelphia,  and  copy  chief 
and  director  of  research  for  Cramer- 
Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee. 


The  Men  Behind  the  Cameras 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  cur¬ 
rently  drawing  crowds  with  an  un¬ 
usually  attractive  window  display 
featuring  its  staff  of  news  photog¬ 
raphers  and  the  pictures  they  pro¬ 
duce.  Center  of  the  display  is  a 
giant-size  picture  of  Frank  Johnston, 
chief  photographer,  looking  through 
the  finder  of  the  camera  he  is  pointing 
at  the  spectators.  His  right  hand 
holds  a  flash  gun  fitted  with  a  200-watt 
bulb  which  blinks  on  and  off  sixteen 
times  a  minute. 

Pictures  of  the  14  cameramen  on  the 
staff,  showing  them  in  various  stages 
of  action,  are  on  either  side  of  this 
central  display— and  the  rest  of  the 
window  is  given  over  to  an  exhibit 
of  some  of  their  more  notable  pic¬ 
tures. 

Here,  certainly,  is  a  simple  idea— 
but  undoubtedly  what  helps  make  it 
click  is  the  light  blinking  on  and  off. 
Lights  or  any  other  device  that  give 
motion  to  a  window  display  are  al¬ 
most  always  successful;  and  people 
enjoy  looking  at  pictures. 


comprehension — showing,  for  the  16 
cities  covered;  what  days  people  pre¬ 
fer  to  .shop;  why  they  prefer  depart¬ 
ment  stores;  what  prices  they  like  to 
pay  for  men’s  and  women's  apparel; 
where  they  like  to  buv  cosm.etics, 
shaving  accessories,  dental  aids;  why 
they  like  to  trade  at  drug  stores  and 
grocery  stores;  how  much  dealers  in¬ 
fluence  them  to  substitute  brands  and 
to  buy  additional  items;  and  so  on. 

One  learns  from  this  that  discour¬ 
teous  clerks  are  the  greatest  source 
of  dissatisfaction  with  stores,  that  the 
breakfast  nook  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  important  part  of  the  home  and 
that  the  dining  room  is  just  as  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete.  The  store  that 
checks  its  operations  against  such 
findings  as  these  can  find  many  ways 
to  improve  its  service,  its  merchan¬ 
dising,  its  advertising,  its  sales.  In¬ 
deed,  such  improvements — and  con¬ 
sequent  profits — are  already  reported 
as  a  result  of  stores  using  these  find¬ 
ings. 

Scripps-Howard’s  H.  W.  Hailey,  di¬ 
rector  of  business  promotion  and  re¬ 
search.  has  done  a  splendid  job— one 
that  should  earn  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  advertising  profession. 


Sand  in  His  Shoes 


with  their  scoops  and  shovels,  took 
another  page  in  the  News  offering 
more  bags  of  sand. 

Well,  if  we  get  enough  of  them, 
maybe  we  can  borrow  a  sun  lamp  and 
have  a  winter  vacation  after  all. 


New  Year  Greetings 

THE  Miheaukee  Journal  and  the  AI- 
hany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  used 
similar  ideas  to  extend  greetings  to 
readers  for  the  new  year — and  an 
excellent  idea  it  is,  too.  The  Journal 
ran  a  full  page  on  New  Year’s  Day 
listing  the  names  of  its  687  employe- 
owners — an  increase  over  the  558  co¬ 
owners  listed  in  1937,  when  the 
paper’s  employe  ownership  plan  was 
made  effective.  The  Times-Union’s 
full  page,  which  also  appeared  New 
Year’s  Day,  reproduced  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  its  360  employes. 

Which  calls  to  mind  the  folder  of 
really  gigantic  proportions  sent  out 
by  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette.  This  listed  the  names  of  all 
advertisers  who  used  the  papers  dur¬ 
ing  1938  as  well  as  the  names  of  all 
employes  of  the  papers.  Promotion 
of  this  kind  gives  a  fine  and  desir¬ 
able  personal  touch.  It  is  not  always 
feasible,  of  course,  but  when  it  can 
be  done,  usually  in  local  promotion, 
it  always  make  a  good  impression. 


cane  fibre  is  used  to  manufacturs' 
1,250,000  feet  of  wallboard  daily.  Idea; 
like  this  are  always  effective;  thev 
leave  an  unforgettable  impression 
And,  sliced  up  and  skinned  with  j 
sharp  knife,  the  cane,  when  wel 
chewed,  leaves  a  mighty  sweet  taste 
too. 


Newsmen  Hold 
Democracy's 
Fate — Woodring 


They  Can  Make  or  Break 
Preparedness  Sentiment, 
He  Tells  Natl.  Press  Club 


Oklahoman  Photostories 


WE  DIDN’T  KNOW  about  it  until 

James  M.  Le  Gate,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  told 
us.  but  it  seems  that  the  real  magic 
old  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  in 
Florida  was  its  golden  sand.  Ponce 
got  some  in  his  boots  and  it  stayed 
there  for  years  and  years,  constantly 
getting  between  his  toes  and  giving 
him  that  itch  to  return. 

Well,  it  seems  the  Cities  Service 
people  in  Florida  got  wind  of  this 
and  ran  a  page  advertisement  in  the 
Sunday  News  on  Jan.  1  offering  folks 
little  bags  of  this  magic  Florida  sand 
to  send  to  their  friends.  (As  if  we 
who  can’t  be  in  Florida  these  days 
hadn’t  enough  to  grit  our  teeth  over!) 
They  expected  to  get  rid  of  some 
5,000  or  6,000  bags.  But  within  three 
days,  more  than  10,000  requests  had 
come  in  to  the  Cities  Service  people 
in  Dade  County  and  they  ran  out  of 
their  supply! 

A  swell  story  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising — and  just  to  show  that  he’s  on 
his  toes,  Mr.  Le  Gate  made  a  very 
fine  little  ad  of  it  for  the  News.  Such 
a  fine  ad,  in  fact,  that  people  called 
the  News  to  tell  them  so.  And  the 
Cities  Service  people,  having  been  out 


FROM  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  comes  a 
brochure  that  tells  a  photostory  of 
the  men,  methods  and  machinery 
that  have  made  the  papers’  36  years 
of  existence  36  years  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  as  well  done  a  piece  of 
institutional  promotion  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  time.  Using  something 
of  the  editorial  technique  of  Life,  the 
brochure  combines  well-written  copy 
and  excellent  photographs  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  two  newspapers — how 
they  get  the  news,  how  they  publish 
it,  how  they  get  it  to  their  readeht 
The  brochure  is  the  first  of  a  serie^ 
to  be  issued  by  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Later  brochures  will  tell 
similar  stories  of  the  company’s  other 
properties.  The  series  should  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  adver¬ 
tisers  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


Sweet  Stuff 


SWEET,  INDEED,  is  the  idea  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  uses  to 
tell  advertisers  how  much  sugar 
means  to  the  New  Orleans  market. 
They  send  out  a  14-inch  length  of 
sweet  Louisiana  sugar  cane,  wrapped 
in  a  message  informing  us  that  the 
1938  cane  crop  just  harvested  runs  to 
$18,000,000,  that  the  sugar  and  syrup 
refined  from  this  cane  will  run  to 
$43,000,000,  and  that,  in  addition,  the 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  9— The 
future  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  entire  world,  will 
rest  with  Washington  correspondents 
and  their  editors.  Secretary  of  War 
Harry  H.  Woodring  declared  Dec.  ( 
at  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon. 

Beginning  with  the  submission  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  rearmament  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  said  Woodring,  the 
newspapermen  covering  Washington 
and  the  editors  who  comment  upon 
legislative  happenings  in  the  Capital, 
will  be  placed  in  a  piosition  to  organize 
public  sentiment  behind  the  defensive 
preparedness  program,  or  destroy  it 
Warns  of  VMlnerability 

He  pleaded  with  the  correspondents 
to  keep  in  mind  the  responsibility  that 
is  theirs  and  weigh  carefully  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  before  com¬ 
posing  their  stories.  If  the  character 
of  news  articles  and  editors  is  such 
that  Congress  is  persuaded  to  reject 
the  arms  program,  he  warned,  the 
nation  will  find  itself  in  a  vulnerable 
position. 

It  was  the  second  time  within  one 
year  that  a  high  official  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  had  pleaded  for  a  favorable 
press.  Immediately  following  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Panay  in  the  Orient,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  personally  requested 
the  newspapers  to  handle  the  story 
with  “sympathetic  consideration.”  He 
stressed  the  delicateness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  warned  of  the  danger  that 
would  come  with  an  inflamed  public. 
After  the  incident  had  been  closed  by 
diplomatic  exchanges.  President 
Roosevelt  commended  the  newspapers 
for  the  part  they  had  played. 

Secretary  Woodring  made  no  direct 
request  for  editorial  support.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  in  the  program  set 
out  in  the  President’s  message  and 
argued  that  its  consummation  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  safety  of  the  U.  S.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  that  premise  he  urged 
extreme  care  on  the  part  of  the  press 
in  its  presentation. 


Helping  the  Advertiser 

TO  their  notable  16-city  Nation-wide 

Home  Inventory,  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  have  added  a  “Retail 
Supplement”  which  is  just  as  praise¬ 
worthy  and  should  prove  equally  as 
valuable  a  work  of  research.  It  is  an 
effective  and  constructive  answer  to 
any  retailer’s  complaint  that  “adver- 
tLsing  doesn’t  pull  as  it  used  to.” 

The  fault,  as  the  foreword  explains, 
may  not  lie  with  the  newspapers  but 
with  the  retailer.  Increasing  news- 
pajjer  circulations  seem  to  indicate 
that  newspapers  are  giving  the  public 
what  it  wants,  keeping  pace  with  pub¬ 
lic  demand  and  taste.  If  retail  adver¬ 
tising  isn’t  pulling,  maybe  it’s  because 
the  retailer  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  public’s  current  thinking  and  its 
changing  habits  and  wants. 

Going  back  to  the  original  Inven¬ 
tory  cards,  Scripps-Howard  produced 
information — graphically  charted  in 
this  supplement  for  quick  and  easy 


JOIN  W.  L.  &  C.  STAFF 

E.  F.  Paulson  and  Gerald  B.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  well  known  in  the  New  York 
advertising  field,  hav^e  been  added  to 
the  sales  staff  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer 
Co.,  publishers  representatives.  Mr. 
McDonald  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
national  advertising  at  the  Newark 
News.  Mr.  Paulson  for  years  has  been 
active  in  handling  national  advertising’ 
for  some  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
country. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer's  flashinq  cameraman  used  in  novel  window  display. 


MICH.  CONnDENCE  BIU 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Jan.  9 — Rep.  Has¬ 
kell  Nichols,  introduced  this  week  in 
the  Michigan  legislature  a  bill  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  newspapers’  news 
sources.  The  measure  would  prevent 
courts  or  other  inquisitorial  bodies 
from  forcing  reporters  or  other  news¬ 
paper  employes  to  divulge  the  source 
of  information  on  which  articles  were 
based. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  100.  Electric  Shops 


IN  1897  our  total  consumption  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  U.  S.  amounted  to  2 
billion  kilowatt-hours.  In  1937  we 
consumed  99  billion  kilowatt-hours. 
In  1908  we  used  about  a  million  lamps. 
In  1937  it  is  estimated  that  we  used 
about  955  million  lamps. 

In  1908,  one  and  a  half  million  of  our 
homes  were  wired  for  electricity.  To¬ 
day  more  than  23  million  are  wired 
for  electricity.  In  1918  there  were  no 
homes  with  radios.  Today  more  than 
25  million  radio  sets  are  in  operation. 
In  1898  the  American  housewife  re¬ 
lied  on  a  broom  and  a  carpet  sweeper 
to  clean  her  rugs  and  carpets.  Today 
there  are  more  than  11  million  electric 
vacuum  cleaners  in  use.  In  1918  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  were  being  discussed 
by  engineers.  They  were  not  in  homes. 
Today  we  have  more  than  11  million 
electric  refrigerators.  In  1908  no  elec¬ 
tric  stoves  were  found  in  American 
homes.  Today  more  than  two  million 
are  operating. 

Today  most  of  us  take  our  electricity 
the  same  as  we  take  water  or  breathe 
air.  It  is  a  part  of  our  lives  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  younger  people  have 
known  electricity  from  the  day  of 
their  birth.  To  them  it  is  no  more 
unconunon  or  unusual  or  exceptional, 
than  the  heating  plant  in  their  homes 
or  their  regular  meals. 

Little  Advertising  Used 
RETAIL  stores  who  sell  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  have  spent  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money  in  the  promotion  of 
their  business.  Media  Records,  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  from  1929  up  to  the  end 
of  1937,  offer  convincing  proof  that 
this  statement  is  correct.  Of  the  total 
retail  advertising  measured  by  Media 
Records  from  1929  to  the  end  of  1937, 
we  find  that  the  percentage  of  the  total 
“electric  dollar”  spent  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  each  year  amounts  to  this:  — 

1929 — 1.3  per  cent  of  the  total 

1939-1.6  ” 

1931— 1.4  “ 

1932— 1.2  " 

1933—  .9  “ 

1934—  .9  ” 

1935— 1.0  “ 

1936— 1.1  “ 

1937— 1.1  “ 

From  these  figures  it  is  easy  to  see 

that  there  has  been  a  variation  of  only 
seven  points  from  the  low  year  of  1933 
to  the  peak  year  of  1930,  which  was 
1.6.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
“What’s  wrong  with  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  advertising,  particularly  that 
done  by  retail  shops  and  stores?” 

Analysis  of  Prospects 
A  VERY  HIGH  i>ercentage  of  electric 
retail  shops  and  stores  are  operated 
by  technically  -  minded  men  and 
women.  Stated  another  way,  these 
people  have,  through  education  or 
through  apprenticeships,  learned  the 
technical  side  of  the  electrical  busi¬ 
ness.  They  know  motors,  dynamos, 
wiring  problems,  short-cuts  in  repair¬ 
ing  electrical  appliances  and  a  thous¬ 
and  and  one  other  things  that  must 
be  known  if  the  proprietor  and  his 
^istants  are  to  render  an  engineer¬ 
ing  service  to  their  customers. 

It  is  only  when  the  national  manu¬ 


facturer  and  his  selling  machinery  are 
brought  into  the  picture  that  we  find 
any  real  selling  effort  or  sales  strategy. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  but 
these  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  It 
is  our  belief,  based  on  contact  with  a 
great  many  of  these  stores,  that  fully 
75%  of  all  electrical  appliance  and 
supply  shops  are  operated  by  men  and 
women  who  are  engineers  first  and 
salesmen  or  advertising  thinkers  sec¬ 
ond. 

Are  They  Worthwhile  Prospects? 
THE  LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  that  de¬ 
cides  to  build  up  this  classification, 
which  is  today  one  of  the  smallest  in 
the  retail  department  should,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  divide  all  prospects  into  two 
groups:  (A)  stores  that  have  reason¬ 
ably  complete  displays  and  (B)  stores 
that  confine  most  of  their  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  repair  work,  installations  and 
so-called  service  work. 

The  first  group  may  more  easily  be 
sold  and  may  be  built  into  large  adver¬ 
tisers  more  easily  than  a  typical  serv¬ 
ice  store.  Building  a  campaign  for 
this  A  group  of  prospects  is  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  Research  work  should, 
of  course,  precede  preparation  of  a 
campaign.  Some  things  that  should 
be  known  are  as  follows: — ^how  many 
homes  are  wired,  how  many  one  and 
two- family  homes  in  the  community, 
how  many  electric  refrigerators,  how 
many  vacuum  cleaners,  fans,  sewing 
machines,  heating  plants  with  motors, 
such  as  oil  burners,  how  many  elec¬ 
tric  stoves,  etc.,  etc.  Once  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  obtained,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
figure  the  number  of  replacements  re¬ 
quired  in  a  given  market  during  a 
given  year  [Much  of  the  above  in¬ 
formation  is  carried  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Market  Guide.l 
Stores  selling  refrigerators  have 
been  so  busy  with  new  installations 
that  many  of  them  have  overlooked 
the  replacement  business.  ’True,  this 
classification  is  small  but  it  will  grow 
during  the  next  10  years.  In  the  case 
of  sewing  machines  there  are  immedi¬ 
ate  replacement  prospects.  ’The  same 
is  true  of  vacuum  cleaners,  radios, 
fans,  irons,  vibrators,  etc. 

Replacement  copy  should  be  em¬ 
phasized.  The  copy  should  point  out 
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the  greater  convenience  of  the  new 
devices,  how  time  may  be  saved,  elec¬ 
tric  current  saved,  and  how  these  new 
appliances  will  better  serve  the  entire 
family.  Pound  the  replacement  idea 
in  all  the  copy  and  list  in  every  piece 
of  copy  three  or  four  items  and  prices. 

Service  stores  that  do  a  small  retail 
business  and  that  depwnd  upon  their 
repair  work  for  most  of  their  income 
can  be  gradually  led  into  larger  copy 
after  their  service  copy  has  been  run 
for  a  few  months.  Electrical  appli¬ 
ance  repair  work  cannot  be  done  by 
schoolboys  or  amateurs,  and  the  first 
prospect  selected  in  this  field  should 
have  a  reputation  for  top  work  and 
fair  prices.  In  this  copy  a  few  items 
should  also  be  listed  and  the  salesman 
who  sells  the  repair  shop  should  al¬ 
ways  emphasize  the  importance  of 
new  prospects  that  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  when  workmen  are  in  the 
homes  doing  repair  work. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
watch  the  progress  of  two  electrical 
repair  shops  and  it  is  amazing  how 
many  new  prospects,  for  new  electri¬ 
cal  aappliances,  workmen  are  now 
producing  when  they  are  sent  out  on 
a  repair  job.  ’This  is  particularly  true 
of  radios,  fans,  irons  and  small  elec¬ 
trical  devices. 

Present  Advertising  Very  Weak 

DOZENS  .of  daily  newspafiers  run 
each  week  an  industrial  page  and, 
as  a  rule,  most  electrical  shop  adver¬ 
tisers  gravitate  to  this  page  with  a 
two  or  three  inch  ad — in  some  cases, 
larger  space  is  used.  In  spite  of  the 
infrequency  of  the  insertions  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  th“  ads 
are  poorlv  set  up,  this  advertising 
pays.  Otherwise,  the  adyertisers 
would  not  renew  their  contracts  year 
after  year;  but  it  is  our  belief  that 
many  of  these  shops  could  run  two  or 
three  seryice  ads  a  week  on  the  wo¬ 
man’s  page  or  in  the  business  section 
and — almost  oyemight — haye  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  repair  work,  and  if  they 
follow  the  idea  already  mentioned — 
that  of  getting  prospects  when  their 
workmen  are  in  the  homes — a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  new  appliance  busi¬ 
ness  may  also  be  had.  Local  man¬ 
agers  who  are  seeking  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  small  classifications  should, 
we  belieye,  start  working  on  electri¬ 
cal  appliance  and  supply  stores  at 
once.  Dozens  of  prospects  may  be 
found  in  yirtually  every  city  that  sup¬ 
ports  a  daily  paper. 

PAID  DEATH*NOTICES 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil  began  accepting  death 
notices  as  paid  advertising  in  the  want 
ad  section.  The  obituary  column  is 
continued  in  the  news  section  but  does 
not  mention  time  of  funeral  or  the 
mortician  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
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Diathermy  Equipment 
Slows  Television 

Diathermy  equipment  used  by  doc¬ 
tors  is  one  of  the  factors  holding  up 
the  progress  of  television,  it  was 
learned  when  a  joint  conference  was 
held  at  Harkness  ’Theater,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  this  week  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  manufac¬ 
turers  of  diathermy  equipment,  and 
prominent  radio  engineers.  Repre¬ 
senting  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  were  Chief  Engineer  Lt. 
E.  K.  Jett  and  Assistant  Chief  En¬ 
gineer  Andy  Ring. 

Diathermy  equipment,  it  was  stated, 
utilizes  properties  of  radio  propaga¬ 
tion  by  causing  the  generation  of  heat 
in  various  parts  of  the  human  an¬ 
atomy.  ’The  equipment  in  reality  is  a 
minature  radio  transmitter,  it  was 
declared,  utilizing  that  part  of  the 
ultra  high-frequency  spectrum  set 
aside  for  television,  thereby  causing 
interference  with  the  reception  of  the 
television  images.  The  group  is  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibilities  of  eliminating 
the  interference  by  shielding  the  dia¬ 
thermy  equipment. 

DALLAS  CHANGES 

Dallas,  Texas,  Jan.  9 — First  week 
of  operation  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch- 
Journal  imder  its  new  president,  Clar¬ 
ence  Linz,  brought  several  minor 
changes.  A  new  edition  has  been 
added,  the  Sunset,  appearing  at  the 
former  time  of  the  Final  City  Edition. 
The  latter  has  been  moved  back  an 
hour.  Returned,  after  being  dropped 
for  some  time,  are  race  entries  and  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  understood  plans  are  un¬ 
der  way  for  carrying  the  regular  U.P. 
stock,  curb  and  bond  market  tables.  A 
new  title  plate  has  been  put  into  use. 
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Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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NLRB  Files  Intermediate 
Report  on  Chicago  Strike 


Matthews  Heads 
N.  Y.  State 
Publishers 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  11 — The  intermediate 

report  of  an  NLRB  trial  examiner  is¬ 
sued  today  held  tlie  Chicago  Evening 
American  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  violated  the  Wagner  Act  by 
interfering  with  employes'  organiza¬ 
tional  activities  and  discharging  one 
employe  for  union  activity,  but  ab¬ 
solved  the  Hearst  papers  in  twro  other 
discharge  cases  and  on  a  charge  of 
favoring  one  rival  union. 

Strike  ia  Sixth  Week 

Examiner  Henry  W.  Schmidt's  re¬ 
port,  released  during  the  sixth  week  of 
the  guild  strike  against  the  local 
Hearst  papers,  ruled  on  hearings  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  labor  board  on  com¬ 
plaints  filed  by  the  Chicago  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild.  Both  the  management  and 
guild  claimed  the  report  reflected  a 
“substantial  victory.” 

The  trial  examiner  held  the  manage¬ 
ment  maintained  organized  opposition 
to  the  CIO  guild  and  favored  the  AFL 
Newspaper  Commercial  Associates. 
He  recommended  that  one  discharged 
guild  employe  be  reinstated,  but  dis¬ 
missed  two  other  alleged  discrimina¬ 
tory  discharge  cases  and  the  complaint 
of  alleged  favoritism  showm  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Editorial  Association,  another 
AFL  affiliate. 

Significant  was  the  ruling  that  the 
Chicago  Eklitorial  Association  and 
Newspaper  Commercial  Associates  are 
not  company  unions,  as  alleged  by  the 
guild.  Under  the  ruling,  the  AFL  un¬ 
ions  and  the  guild  are  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  meaning  of  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act. 

Equally  significant  was  the  fact  that 
the  guild  lost  its  demand  to  put  to 
work  Harry  Read,  former  city  editor 
of  the  American  and  later  a  reporter 
for  the  Herald  &  Examiner.  Read  was 
dismissed  on  the  charge  of  taking  pho¬ 
tographs  from  the  newspaper  reference 
room  and  selling  them  to  magazines. 
Read,  chairman  of  the  Hearst  guild 
unit,  testified  against  the  management 
before  the  labor  board  and  the  guild 
claimed  he  was  fired  for  this  reason. 
The  examiner’s  report  stated: 

“Read  admitted  that  the  photographs 
had  been  sent  by  him,  but  he  claimed 
he  had  purchas^  most  of  them  from 
a  commercial  photographer.  They  had 
not  been  so  purchased.  .  .  .  Respond¬ 
ents  continued  their  investigation  after 
Read’s  discharge  and  established  that 
photographs  appearing  in  other  articles 
written  by  Read  for  publishers  other 
than  respondents,  had  been  taken 
from  the  Examiner  reference  room. 
The  evidence  fails  to  sustain  the  charge 
that  Read  was  dismissed  for  guild  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

Examiner's  Recommendations 

Guild  cases  demanding  the  return  to 
work  of  two  other  dismissed  employes, 
Earl  Auld,  a  photographer,  and  lone 
Cross,  a  ticker  clerk,  were  dismissed 
during  the  hearing  upon  motion  of  the 
board’s  owm  attorney.  In  the  case  of 
Harry  Sullivan,  another  guild  member 
dismissed  from  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  the  board  ruled  that  guild  mem¬ 
bership  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A 
fifth  guildsman,  Howard  Mayhew.  of 
the  merchandising  department,  was 
ordered  reinstated. 


“(1)  Cease  and  desist  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with,  restraining  or  coercing  its 
employes  in  the  exercise  of  their  right 
to  self  organization,  to  form,  join  or 
assist  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild, 
Local  71  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  affiliated  with  the  CIO,  or  any 
other  labor  organization,  to  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  and  to  engage  in 
concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining,  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection. 

“(2)  Cease  and  desist  from  discour¬ 
aging  membership  in  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  ...  or  any  other 
labor  organization,  by  discrimination 
with  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  condition  of  employment. 

“(3)  Post  immediately  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  places  in  its  Chicago  plant,  and 
each  of  its  district  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  and  maintain  for  a  period  of 
at  least  60  consecutive  days,  notices 
to  its  employes  stating  that  the  com¬ 
panies  will  cease  and  desist  in  the 
manner  aforesaid.” 

E.  G.  Woods,  counsel  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  stated:  “The  real  issue 
was  whether  AFL  unions  were  com¬ 
pany  dominated.  The  board  has 
found  them  to  be  legitimate  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  with  whom  the  company 
may  deal  and  who  have  a  place  on  the 
ballot  in  the  event  of  an  election.” 
He  termed  the  order  requesting  the 
company  to  post  non-interference 
notices  “meaningless  in  view  of  the 
company’s  position  that  it  had  not  in¬ 
terfered  and  does  not  intend  to  inter¬ 
fere.” 

The  management  is  allowed  10  days 
in  which  to  file  a  compliance  with  the 
order  or  to  ask  for  oral  arguments  be¬ 
fore  the  labor  board  takes  final  action. 

Eight  of  the  Nieman  fellows  at  Har- 
VeU’d  University  this  week  contributed 
$45  to  the  Chicago  guild  strike  fund, 
the  guild  announced  today. 

■ 

REDUCES  COL.  RULES 

To  effect  a  saving  in  white  paper 
costs,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
has  reduced  its  column  rules  from 
six  to  four  point  in  width. 


Stiles,  New  Head  oi  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  Presents  Plan 
For  Co-ordinating  Large 
Group's  Activities 

Burrows  Matthews,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  two-day  annual  meeting  in 
Rochester,  Jan.  11.  He  succeeds  E.  D. 
Corson,  Lockport  Union-^un  and 
Journal,  who  retires  after  two  terms. 
E.  M.  Waterbury,  Oswego  Palladium- 
Times,  was  elected  vice-president  and 
Arthur  J.  Gordon,  Syracuse  Port- 
Standard.  was  named  secretary -treas¬ 
urer.  Karl  H.  Thiesing  was  reap¬ 
pointed  executive  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  entirely  executive 
and  was  concerned  principally  with 
a  plan  presented  by  James  E.  Stiles, 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  Rockville 
Centre,  for  the  coordination  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  various  activities  —  labor 
relations,  advertising  promotion,  and 
group  buying — and  a  revision  of  the 
dues  schedule.  The  report  was  not 
released  for  publication  but  it  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  principle  and  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  revised  form  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  association  about  Feb. 
1  TTiis  meeting,  if  it  adopts  the  re¬ 
port,  will  make  necessary  changes  in 
the  by-laws. 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel  for 
the  American  Newspajjer  Publishers 
Association,  talked  informally  about 
publishers’  problems  under  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
law.  The  only  other  address  was  de¬ 
livered.  off  the  record,  by  A.  V.  Miller, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  chairman 
of  the  special  A.N.P.A.  committee  on 
insurance. 

Routine  committee  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Wednesday  morning  ses¬ 
sion. 

Also  meeting  in  executive  session, 
the  Associated  Dailies  spent  all  of 
Monday  in  consideration  of  shop  prob¬ 
lems.  Mr.  Stiles  was  advanced  from 
vice-president  to  president  of  this 
group,  succeeding  Francis  A.  Lee  of 
the  Oneonta  Star.  Milton  R.  Miller, 


W.  U.  TO  SHOW  OWN  PHOTO  TRANSMISSION 

DEMONSTRATIONS  of  facsimile  apparatus  for  transmission  of  photographs 
to  newspapers  will  be  held  for  New  York  City  publishers  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  daily  at  2:30  p.m..  Jan.  16-20.  inclusive,  at  Room  901, 
60  Hudson  street,  the  main  WU  office,  it  was  announced  Thursday  by  Mere¬ 
dith  Lehman,  chief  commercial  representative.  He  said  WU  engineers  have 
developed  the  apparatus  used  and  that  photo  transmission  tests  have  been 
successful  on  its  New  York-Buffalo  and  New  York-Chicago  circuits  on  which 
blueprints,  drawings  and  telegrams  have  been  sent  commercially  for  some 
time.  Transmission  tolls  and  the  cities  to  which  service  will  be  instituted  in 
this  new  WU  field  have  not  been  determined,  he  said. 

GARVER  NAMED  fi.  M.  OF  NEW  YORK  POST 

WESLEY  W.  GARVER,  assistant  business  manager  of  the  Neic  York  Post 
for  the  last  five  years,  was  named  business  manager,  Jan.  9  by  J.  David 
Stem,  publisher.  He  succeeds  Jacob  Omansky,  who  died  Dec.  11.  A  native 
of  Cincinnati  and  an  overseas  veteran,  Mr.  Garver  is  39  years  old  and  a 
bachelor.  His  first  newspaper  job  was  on  the  Cleveland  Press  and  before 
joining  the  Post  was  circulation  director  for  Westchester  County  Publishers, 
Inc.,  for  three  years.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Omansky  in  circulation 
work  for  a  number  of  years  before  becoming  his  ctssistant. 


“The  defense  is  not  convincing,” 
said  the  report  on  the  Mayhew  case, 
recommending  that  he  be  reinstated 
to  his  fomier  position  with  back  pay, 
and  without  prejudice  to  his  seniority 
and  other  rights  and  privileges. 

The  trial  examiner  recommended 
that  the  companies: 


WAGE  LAW  FORCES  CHANGE  TO  5-DAY  PAPER 

RISING  production  costs,  together  with  compliance  with  the  Wage-Hour 
law,  has  caused  the  Berlin  (Wis.)  Evening  Journal  to  inaugurate  a  five- 
day  week  and  eliminate  the  regular  Saturday  edition,  according  to  Albert 
Marshall,  Jr.,  publisher.  The  new  plan  went  into  effect  the  first  week  in 
January  with  the  Saturday,  Jan.  7  issue  being  eliminated.  The  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  first  appeared  as  a  daily  on  Jan.  1,  1881. 


Batavia  News,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  William  LeFavour,  Amster¬ 
dam  Recorder,  secretary -treasurer. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  annual  dinner  on  Monday 
evening,  rebutting  some  current  criti¬ 
cisms  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Batavia,  also  spoke  at  this  session, 
counseling  publishers  to  budget  their 
operating  costs  closely  and  to  adjust 
them  quickly  to  shifts  in  the  income 
curve. 

Both  associations  will  meet  at  Lido, 
Long  Island,  in  June,  including  a  visit 
to  the  World’s  Fair  as  a  feature  of  their 
sessions. 

■ 

Bodenwein  Dies; 

New  London  Editor 

Theodore  Bodenwein,  editor  and 
publisher.  New  London  (Conn.)  Day, 
former  Secretary  of  State  for  Con¬ 
necticut  and  a 
member  of  the 
Republican  State 
Central  commit¬ 
tee  as  well  as  a 
charter  member 
of  the  Associated 
Press,  died  Jan. 
12  after  a  long 
illness.  He  had 
been  a  patient  in 
the  Lawrence 
Memorial  Hospi¬ 
tal,  New  London, 
since  Oct.  22, 
suffering  from 
heart  disease,  uremic  poisoning  and 
complications.  He  would  have  been 
75  years  old  on  Jan.  25. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  10 
years  of  its  existence,  Mr.  Bodenwein 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  Day,  a 
political  newspaper  failure  whose  for¬ 
tune  was  reversed  through  his  vision. 
The  Day  was  established  July  2,  1881. 
Mr.  Bodenwein  purchased  it  for 
$26,000,  and  built  it  into  one  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  leading  dailies. 

In  New  England  and  national  news¬ 
paper  circles  he  was  well  known  and 
was  a  past  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  and  Palmer  Bros.,  Inc., 
and  financially  and  otherwise  was  in¬ 
terested  in  many  other  institutions  and 
business  and  manufacturing  concerns. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  for¬ 
mer  Eldna  G.  Simpson,  and  by  two 
children  by  a  former  marriage,  Gordon 
Bodenwein,  of  New  London,  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  R.  Miles,  of  Cleveland. 


Agencies  Want  , 
Closer  Co-operation 

continued  from  page  3 


this  basis  they  would  make  advertisers 
feel  they  are  getting  equal  service 
with  other  advertisers  and  that  the 
publishers  are  co-operating  in  every 
direction.  Then  they  will  be  better 
potential  prospects  than  the  advertis¬ 
ers  who  have  a  questioning  attitude.” 

Mr.  Bauer  stated  that  he  did  not 
have  a  fixed  formula  for  selecting 
newspapers  for  all  schedules  as  every 
account  has  a  different  objective  and 
offers  different  problems. 

“We  feel  it  is  safer  to  employ  ABC 
newspapers  than  not,  although  we  do 
not  discriminate  against  non-ABC  pa¬ 
pers  where  conditions  point  to  the 
need  for  using  them.” 

.  Mr.  Bauer  has  been  in  his  present 
capacity  at  Lord  &  Thomas,  and  with 
Thomas  F.  Logan  agency  before  it  was 
merged  with  L.  &  'I'.,  since  1924.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  advertising  department  of 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  now  General 
Foods,  and  later  with  the  advertising 
agencies  handling  that  account. 
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Quiz  of  Hopkins 
Centers  On 
Frank  Kent  Story 

Krock,  Alsop.  Testiiy  as 
Senate  Seeks  Origin 
of  "Tax  and  Tax"  Quote 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  11 — News¬ 
paper  stories  quoting  Harry  Hopkins 
as  favoring  a  policy  of  “spend  and 
spend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect,’’ 
confronted  him  today  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  a  Senate  committee  for 
questioning  in  connection  with  his 
nomination  for  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  brought  from  the  former 
WPA  head  a  demand  for  a  “show¬ 
down." 

Kent,  Krock  Mentioned 

Testimony  developed  the  tact  that 
the  quoted  words  were  passed  on  to 
Columnist  Frank  R.  Kent  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun,  by  an  unnamed  person 
who  allegedly  overheard  them  at  a 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  race-track.  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times  subse¬ 
quently  “picked  up”  the  quotes  and  a 
controversy  between  him  and  Hopkins 
raged  for  several  weeks.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  given  further  circulation  in 
the  writings  of  Joseph  B.  Alsop,  a 
Washington  columnist. 

Shortly  after  Hopkins  entered  the 
committee  room  to  reveal  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  attitude  toward  business. 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Re¬ 
publican,  of  Michigan,  demanded  to 
know  whether  “the  famous  quotation 
which  has  gone  over  the  country”  was 
correct.  Hopkins  replied  with  an  em¬ 
phatic  negative,  but  added  he  at¬ 
tributed  no  bad  faith  to  the  news- 
writers. 

Correspondence  was  reviewed  indi¬ 
cating  that  Hopkins  had  made  several 
futile  attempts  to  obtain  from  Mr. 
Krock  and  his  publisher  the  name  of 
the  person  who  claimed  to  be  his 
auditor.  The  former  WPA  chief  then 
issued  his  challenge: 

Denies  "The  Whole  Works" 

“I  think  it  is  high  time,”  he  said, 
“that  the  individual  who  made  that 
statement,  who  said  that  I  said  such 
a  thing,  should  come  forward.  1  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  either  the  man  cannot  be  deliv¬ 
ered  or  he  won’t  say  that  I  said  what 
I  am  alleged  to  have  said.” 

Questioned  by  Senator  Vandenberg 
whether  the  quoted  words,  whether 
actually  uttered  or  not,  represent  the 
New  Deal  philosophy,  Hopkins  shot 
back:  “I  don’t  believe  any  such  thing. 
Because  a  newspaperman  says  that  I 
said  such  a  thing  does  not  mean  that 
I  did.  I  deny  the  whole  works  and 
any  implication.” 

Columnist  Kent  had  been  invited 
by  the  committee  to  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  £md  throw  light  on  the  story 
which  first  appeared  in  his  column. 
He  sent  a  letter  expressing  regret  at 
his  inability  to  be  here  today,  but 
offering  to  come  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Krock  related  briefly  how  he 


came  into  possession  of  the  alleged 
statement.  He  supplied  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  dates  as  to  the  time  the 
statement  originated,  and  when  rised 
by  Kent,  and  later  in  his  own  column. 
On  two  occasions,  he  said,  he  con¬ 
tacted  the  Baltimore  columnist  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  quotation  and  was 
assured  that  Hopkins’  friend  stood  his 
ground.  When  questioned  he  stated 
he  did  not  know  of  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge  whether  the  WPA  administrator 
made  the  remark  and  that  he  had  not 
contacted  him  before  using  it  because 
the  statement  had  been  used  several 
times  and  had  never  been  challenged. 

Mr.  Alsop,  called  to  testify,  added 
nothing  to  Krock’s  statements  but  in¬ 
formed  the  committee  that  he  had 
authority  for  the  quoted  passage  other 
than  Krock  and  Kent.  When  queried 
he  could  not  state  whether  any  of  his 
informants  was  the  source  for  the 
statement  which  supplied  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

Discussion  of  the  newspaper  aspects 
was  cut  short  by  Senator  Hiram  John¬ 
son  of  California,  who  expressed  what 
appeared  to  be  majority  sentiment 
when  he  said:  “Let’s  either  have  the 
man  who  says  Mr.  Hopkins  made  this 
statement  to  him  here  and  testify,  or 
let’s  drop  the  whole  thing.  Let’s  have 
no  more  of  this.  If  we  are  going  to 
respect  the  confidences  of  newspaper¬ 
men,  then  we  don’t  want  confidence 
of  this  sort  in  the  record.” 

“You  can  move  to  have  all  this 
stricken  from  the  record,”  Senator 
Bailey  said.  Johnson  said  that  it 
would  be  taken  up  at  the  proper 
time. 

Secretary  Hopkins  reiterated  his 
previous  denial  of  authorship  of  the 
alleged  statement  after  the  Kent  let¬ 
ter  was  read  into  the  record.  “I  made 
my  statement  as  specific  as  possible,” 
he  said,  “what  Mr.  Kent  thinks  of  me 
is  well  known.” 

■ 

“Merry-Go-Round" 
Story  Denied  by  AMA 

Chicago,  Jan.  11 — Denial  of  the  re- 
I>ort  in  the  Jan.  8  “Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round”  column  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  is  trying  to 
compromise  with  the  U.  S.  Depai't- 
ment  of  Justice  in  its  indictment 
charging  AMA  with  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  law,  is  contained  in  the 
Journal  of  the  AMA  for  Jan.  14. 
Commenting  on  the  statement  written 
by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  Allen, 
the  Journal  states: 

“As  far  as  is  known  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  AMA,  no  official  of 
this  association  has  made  overtures  to 
the  Justice  Department  to  compromise 
the  case;  neither  have  the  attorneys 
for  the  association,  nor  has  any  official 
been  authorized  to  make  overtures 
or  to  conduct  such  negotiations.  A 
telegram  was  sent  to  Messers.  Pearson 
and  Allen  calling  attention  to  the 
misstatement  of  fact.  No  answer  was 
received.  Mr.  Allen  was  then  called 
on  the  telephone.  He  said:  ‘We  re¬ 
ceived  our  information  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  from  a  source 
we  consider  unimpeachable.’  ” 


FOR  SALE 

To  Wind  Up  An  Estate 

A  l/6th  interest  in  the  capital  stock  of 

THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE, 

75  West  Street,  New  York,  is  owned  by  the  undersigned,  as  Administrator 
of  the  late  William  J.  Ehrich.  In  order  to  wind  up  his  Kstate,  it  will 
be  sold  at  publib  auction  at  the  EXCHANGE  SALESROOM,  18  VE8EY  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  on  February  8,  1939,  at  12:30  P..M. 

Further  information  ran  be  obtained  from  the  Estate’s  attorneys, 
Dppenheimer,  Haihlum  &  Kupfer,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 
(Telephone: — HAnover  2-1550). 

Edward  P.  Eihrich,  as  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  William  J.  Ehrich,  deceased. 


^kott  “Takei 


THE  DEATH  of  Paul  Y.  Anderson  re¬ 
calls  that,  long  after  his  fame  was 
established  in  St.  Louis,  he  was  once 
sent  by  a  petulant  city  desk  to  cover 
a  dog  show. 

He  resented  the  assignment  and 
turned  in  only  a  paragraph  which 
went  about  like  this:  "Well,  we  are 
having  a  dog  show  at  the  auditorium. 
It  opened  today.  There  are  a  lot  of 
dogs  there  and  a  lot  of  people  went  to 
see  them.  The  dogs  didn’t  bite  the 
people  and  the  people  didn’t  bite  the 
dogs.” 

The  city  desk  threw  the  story  on  the 
floor  but  Managing  Editor  Bovard 
rescued  it  and  the  paragraph  appeared 
on  the  editorial  page.  Anderson  re¬ 
ceived  $2,  the  amount  then  being  paid 
reporters  by  the  paper  for  published 
editorials. 

■ 

UNDER  the  etiquette  column  called 
“Mind  Your  Manners’’  in  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Eagle  recently  appeared 
a  group  of  typical  questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  headed  by  the  statement  “Test 
your  knowledge  of  correct  social 
usage.” 

Question  Number  Three  was:  “Is  it 
good  manners  to  pick  up  a  friend’s 
baby  and  kill  him?” 

The  answer  was  “No.” 

■ 

HERE’S  AN  unusual  greeting  card 
which  was  sent  out  by  V.  J.  Ob- 
enauer,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Dailies  of  Florida: 

“Normal  duties  absorbing  the  44 
hours  allowable  (Wages  &  Hours  Act) 
we  were  unable  to  do  Xmas  well- 
wishing  the  week  before  Xmas. 
Therefore,  we  hope  1939  brings  an 
85%  harvest  of  health  and  happiness 
(15%  deducted  conforming  to  AAA 
crop  quota).  May  the  duties  of  you 
and  yours  (children  under  14  ex¬ 
cepted  under  Child  Labor  Law)  be 
pleasant  and  your  prosperity  unadul¬ 
terated  (as  required  by  Food  &  Drug 
Act) .” 

a 

NICE  GOING,  as  reported  in  Latrobe 
(Pa.)  Bulletin: 

‘^HOME  FROM  ARIZONA. 
"Kenneth  McKinney  and  Gerard 
Maiers  have  returned  from  the  C.-  C. 
C.  camp  at  McNary,  Arizona.  They 


Woman  Editor 

A  national  woman’s  magazine  is 
looking  for  a  young  woman — late 
twenties  or  early  thirties — to  fill 
an  important  etiitorial  position 
with  opportunity  for  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement.  She  should  under¬ 
stand  the  departmental  side  of  the 
magazine,  but  more  important, 
sbe  must  know  what’s  going  on  in 
the  world,  what  women  are  think¬ 
ing  and  talking  about,  in  other 
words  what  they  want  to  read 
about.  Vital,  original,  compelling 
editorial  ideas  are  sought.  The 
right  woman  will  be  able  to  mix 
and  talk  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
because  that’s  what  she’s  been  do¬ 
ing  for  years.  She’ll  be  attractive, 
personable,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  modern  world,  and  she’ll  write 
an  excellent  letter  stating  her 
qualifications  (which  will  be  held 
in  confidence)  to  Box  4940,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


were  there  for  six  months.  The  young 
men  have  visited  in  twelve  different 
states,  and  seen  many  nice  places. 
They  also  visited  at  Hollywood.” 

■ 

TO  GEORGE  BAUGHER,  JR.,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  the 
other  day  came  this  letter,  enclosed 
with  a  check  in  payment  of  a  "lost 
dog”  ad.  Unedited,  it  speaks  for  it¬ 
self: 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  our  lost  dog.  As  it 
brought  the  people  to  us  where  he 
was,  so  now  he  is  home  safe/  He  was 
about  five  miles  from  home  picked  a 
good  place  on  a  farm  with  two  dogs 
of  his  own  sort,  and  had  a  fine  time; 
but  cried  and  rejoiced  when  we  came 
to  get  him,  and  was  very  glad  to  get 
home  again/;  and  would  thank  you 
also,  as  he  was  tired  being  kept  in  the 
cellar.” 

■ 

SOMETHING  new  in  self-defense, 
taken  from  the  Washington  Star: 
UNARMED  SODA  CLERKS 
ROUT  BANDIT  WI'TH 
SHOTGUN 

■ 

WHEN  THE  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette  raised  its  daily  price  from  two 
to  three  cents,  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News  and  Leader  commented: 

The  Gazette  today  in  Worcester 
Costs  a  penny  more  than  it  yorcester. 

m 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  paj  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

MAGEE  TO  COLUMBUS 

Alvin  R.  Magee,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times,  is  now  vice- 
president  and  director  of  sales  of 
Classic  Glass,  Inc.,  Columbus,  O. 


"We  picked  a 
good  man  in 
Charlie  Trench," 

— said  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  about  his  new  head  en¬ 
graver.  “That  page  of  society 
pictures  on  Sunday  was  a  gem 
— good  enough  to  frame!” 

Charlie  is  a  mighty  able  chap, 
but  he  hasn’t  had  quite  all  the 
handicaps  of  his  predecessor, 
since  he  took  hold  about  the 
time  of  the  change  to  Certi- 
fieds. 

For  (/cpcnc/eb/t  stereotyping,  re/y  on 

CtrtiM  Mots,  met/e  in  tfit  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CDRPDRATION 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Ernest  Cowper,  55,  member  of  the  members  of  the  Tribune  advertising  and  was  ignited.  The  blaze  did  little  ‘ 

litorial  staff  of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  department  the  damage.  ge  •  . 
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Joseph  McGurk,  52;  Ho^iui,  New  York  foUow-  "Pride  of  Service 

^  '  '  mg  a  short  illness.  He  was  editor  of  ^  .1 

Sports  Cartoonist  the  Baltimore  News  from  1895  to  1908  Cited  by  McComUCk 

Josenh  W  McGurk  52  news-  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  r-i-i 

pai^f  sports  cartoonist  knd  magazine  Evening  Post  from  1909  to  1917. 

Illustrator,  who  gained  his  reputation  Ernest  Cowper,  55,  member  of  the 
through  his  drawings  in  the  Hearst  editorial  staff  of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 


papers,  died  Jan.  8  at  his  home  in  died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently  while 
Philadelphia  after  a  three-week  ill-  on  holiday.  He  had  worked  on  the 


ness.  Mr.  McGurk  left  the  Hearst  or 
ganization  about  five  years  ago. 


London  Daily  News,  Toronto  Globe, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  Seattle  Post- 


Creator  of  several  widely  known  Intelligencer,  and  the  Province,  World 
cartoon  characters,  he  was  character-  and  Sun  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  He  was 


ized  by  Harrison  Fisher,  noted  illus-  a  hero  of  the  Lusitania  disaster,  when 
trator,  as  "the  best  pen  and  ink  man  he  swam  for  three  hours  holding  afloat 
in  the  country.”  He  joined  the  staff  of  five-year-old  Helen  Smith,  whose  en- 


the  Philadelphia  Record  in  1906  as  a  tire  family  had  perished,  and  was 


sports  cartoonist  and  remained  until  cited  by  King  George  V  for  his  action. 


1920  when  he  joined  the  Hearst  or-  L.  A.  Starr,  37,  traffic  manager,  San 


ganization  in  New  York.  Working  Francisco  Examiner,  for  the  last  eight 
first  for  the  New  York  Atnerican  and  years,  died  Jan.  8  of  pneumonia. 


later  for  the  Evening  Journal,  for  W.  G.  Evans,  73,  advertising  banquet 
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Loo  Loewenberg 


terested  in  sports,  he  was  at  the  same  years,  died  last  week  following  an 
time  on  the  art  staff  of  Cosmopolitan,  operation  for  appendicitis. 


RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED"  ADS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tima  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  lino 

"HELP  WANTED"  ADS  AND  ALL  OTHER 
CLASSIFICATIONS— 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tima  —  .85  par  lino 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 


There  for  years  he  illustrated  stories 
of  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  the  late  H.  C. 
Witwer. 

Among  the  famous  pen-and-ink 
personages  he  created  in  Witwer’s 
series  of  "Leather-Pushers”  yarns, 
which  later  were  made  into  movies, 
were  “Gladys  Murgatroyd”  and  her 
fighting  sweetheart,  “One  Round.”  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club  in  Philadelphia.  Surviving  are 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Edgar  Geisz  and  Miss 
Katharine  McGurk. 


ords  to  the  line  whan  sending 


Even  deep  in  the  forests  choppers  cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 


Edward  W.  Clarke,  65.  San  Fran-  and  Indians  are  proud  to  say  they  be-  address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 


Examiner  Sunday  editor,  died  organization,”  said  Col.  Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 


McCormick.  “There  is  a  pride  of  ser-  be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 


Edwin  Simpkins,  58,  circulation  vice  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  all  FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
manager,  San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  the  way  to  the  top.  We  would  look  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
for  18  years,  died  Jan.  3.  on  an  executive  who  used  the  Tribune  &  Publisher  reserves  the  rioht  to  classifv 


L.  J.  Health,  UP  Latin- 
America  Expert  Dies 


on  an  executive  who  used  the  Tribune  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
to  advance  himself  financially,  or  an  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


editor  who  used  the  Tribune  to  ad¬ 
vance  himself  politically,  exactly  as 
we  would  on  a  cashier  who  took 


Legal  Notices 


(©bituarp 


Louis  Jay  Heath,  49,  veteran  United  money,  or  a  reporter  who  took  a 
Press  export  on  Latin-American  af-  bribe.” 

fairs,  who  had  covered  diplomatic  The  publisher  congratulated  the  ad- 
news  in  Washington  for  15  years,  died  vertising  staff  for  its  courage,  enter- 
there  Jan.  8  of  heart  disease.  Among  prise  and  energy  in  developing  busi- 
those  who  paid  tribute  to  him  were  ness  during  a  “discouraging”  year. 


DON  LILLY,  28,  sports  editor,  Tupelo  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and  Leo  Loewenberg,  superintendent  of 
(Miss.)  Daily  Journal,  was  killed  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  the  Tribune  composing  room,  who  is 
Jan.  6  when  the  automobile  in  which  Welles,  whom  Mr.  Heath  called  on  al-  retiring  next  month  after  46  years  of 
he  was  riding  overturned  near  Verona,  most  daily.  service,  was  a  special  guest  at  the 

Miss.  He  entered  the  newspaper  field  in  banquet.  He  was  presented  a  watch 

Dr  Hirrn  T  P*TRrrK-  7«  1924  when  he  joined  the  U.P.  Foreign  by  members  of  the  advertising  depart- 

neurologist,  and' father  of  Talbot  Pat-  Department.  Notable  among  his  ^  f 

rick  nresident  North  rarnlina  Procs  scoops  was  the  sendmg  of  the  U.  S.  chief  make-up  man.  Chesser  M. 
Assocfation  and  publisher,  Goldsboro  Marines  to  Nicaragua  by  the  late  manager,  pre- 

fN  C  t  Nemc-Armio  HioH  Ian  5  in  President  Coolidge.  In  1938  Mr.  Heath  sided  as  toastmaster. 

St  Luke’s  Hosoital  Chicavo  "'a®  ^1*®  first  repjorter  to  disclose  the  J-  W-  Dineen,  director  of  sales  of 


Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  ths  ,1 
annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  The  g 
Newspaper  Appraisal  Corporation,  will  be 

held  in  the  Offices  of  the  company.  Suite  _ 

1707,  Times  Building,  Times  ^iisre,  CsDabl 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.  on  Wed-  jo 
nesday,  January  18.  1939,  for  the  elec-  lej. 
tion  of  Directors  and  the  transaction  of  )|icj 
such  business  as  may  legally  come  before  __ 
the  meeting. 

Janies  Wright  Brown,  Jr., 

January  5,  1939  Secretary.  - 


service  was  a  snecial  truest  at  the  Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  the 
service,  w^  a  special  guest  at  tne  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 


(N.  C.)  News-Argus,  died  Jan.  5  in 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Chicago. 


J.  W.  Dineen,  director  of  sales  of 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY 
will  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  company. 
Suite  1700.  Times  Building.  Times  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  January  25,  1939,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  such  business  as  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Charles  T.  Stuart, 

January  5,  1939  Secretary 


alleged  massacre  of  Haitian  nationals  General  Motors  Corporation,  speak- 


Ernest  P.  Faulkner,  64,  a  composi-  Dominican  Republic  He  was  mg  at  one  convention  session,  warned  Advarfitlag— Homa  Study 

...  .  I-  J a ? 1  _  _  J  _• _  .  f  ..9 - -  - 


tor  employ^  the  author  of  numerous  works  of  prose  industry,  including  newspapers,  of  the  Advertising  Minded  Newspaper  Han  it 


Telegram Jor  35  ^ars,  died  Jan  5  m  ^^d  verse  and  had  been  decorated  by  need  to  keep  “re-energizing”  itself  if 

fno  RrrtaW  Hrscrkifol  Naviv  _ _  _  _  _  .  ...  .  ;a  a_ _ a* _  a_ _ _  _ 1  sivvE  _ 


toe  Broad  Street  Hospitol,  New  York.  chUe,  Peru  and  Ecuador  for  his  writ 


He  served  his  apprenticeship  on  toe 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 


it  is  to  continue  to  go  ahead.  “We 
find  that  in  their  early  growth  indus- 


North.  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript.  Secretary  Hull,  en  route  to  New  ar®  fiW®d  with  energy,”  he  said. 

Claude  Montgomery  Watkins,  56,  York  aboard  toe  liner  Santa  Maria,  “In  their  middle  age  we  find  corn- 

assistant  superintendent,  Cincinnati  expressed  deep  regret  at  toe  death  of  plac®nce.  And  in  their  old  age  we  find 

Times-Star  pressrom,  for  13  years,  Mr.  Heath.  In  a  formal  statement,  he  th®ni  stricken  with  hardening  of  the 
died  recently  in  his  home.  He  had  said,  in  part:  “I  consider  his  con-  arteries.” 

bwn  a  pressman  for  toe  Times-Star  scientious  and  constructive  ability  in  He  cited  two  industries,  the  news¬ 

paper  and  the  automobile,  which  must 


qualified  to  make  the  most  money.  Many 
have  graduated  from  this  long  estal^ 
lished  school.  Common  school  education 
sufficient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlining 
home  study  course  and  requirements. 
Page-Davis  School  of  Advertising,  3601 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2129,  Chicago,  III. 


Circulatieu  Prometiea 


31  years.  pursuit  of  his  newspaper  duties,  par-  paper  and  the  automob 

William  E.  Nelson,  60,  circulation  ticularly  in  toe  Latin-American  field,  be  constantly  vigilant, 
sujjervisor  for  toe  New  York  Journal  has  been  an  important  influence  in  de- 

and  American  in  toe  metropolitan  velopment  and  maintaining  friend-  7-1  m 

area  and  an  employe  of  that  news-  ship  and  co-op>eration  among  all  £fCJUl 

papier  for  43  years,  died  Jan.  9  at  his  American  nations.”  _ 


For  good  newspspers,  this  27-yesr  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  sdd  sound,  suhstsntisl 
circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan.  The 
CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occidental 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


home  in  toe  Bronx.  ■ 

W.  G.  Allen,  58,  sports  editor,  JOHN  C.  CARROLL 
Wmntpcg  Free  Press,  died  Jan.  9  of  a  John  Charles  Carroll,  53,  Chicago 


heart  ailment.  He  was  bom  in  Am-  Tribune  desk  man  and  author,  died 
prior,  Ont.,  and  began  his  newspapier  Jan.  5  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  Mr. 


career  there.  His  widow  survives. 


Carroll  had  been  with  the  Tribune 


STEREO 


Fred  H.  Drinkwater,  advertising  since  1919.  Starting  as  a  repiorter  on 
manager,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex-  ^®  old  Chicago  Chronicle  in  1905, 


press  and  the  Sunday  Telegram  from  be  later  worked  on  toe  old  Chicago 
1900  until  1925,  died  Jan.  5  of  heart  Evening  Post,  the  Record-Herald,  Chi- 


EQUIPMENT 


n 


disease. 

Senator  J.  P.  B.  Cascrain,  82,  for- 


cago  Herald  and  was  managing  editor 
of  toe  Daily  Socialist.  He  was  co¬ 


mer  president  of  the  Montreal  Herald  ^i^or  with  Haiper  Leech,  Chicago 
Publishing  Company,  died  at  his  home  P“‘  News  c^umnist,  of  two  b^ks. 


in  Montreal  Jan.  6.  “Armour  and  His  Times”  and  “What’s 

the 

Clarke  Raymond  Morrison,  32,  of  , 

the  spxirts  and  financial  depiartments  ALBERT  BELDING 

Tomnto"fan^  6^‘”®  Telegram,  died  in  ^ 


Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


MONARCH  n 

makes  the  finest 
MATS 


ironto  Jan.  6.  .  M.  Beldmg,  79,  an  outetand- 

Canadian  newspiaperman,  died  Jan. 
William  Cavanaugh,  52,  proofreader,  5  at  Saint  John,  N.  B.  Formerly  editor 


St.  Louis  Star-Times,  died  Jan.  5  of  of  the  Saint  John  Star,  he  became  edi- 
pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Pine  Lawn,  tor  of  the  Evening  Times  in  that  city 


Write  for  8-p>age  bulletin  which  il¬ 
lustrates  Hoe’s  S[>ecial  Six  Features. 


St.  Louis  County. 


and  then  editor-in-chief  of  toe  Saint 


Dr.  Fabian  Franklin,  85,  editor,  John  Telegraph  Journal  and  Times 
writer  and  educator,  died  Jan.  9  at  Globe. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Editorial 


Heu  Unlimited  for  Short,  Long  Stories; 
Stage,  Screen.  Radio  Plays:  Terse,  Jokes, 
nags.  THE  PLOT-PLOTTER  supplies  you 
nnfailingly.  Send  for  Booklet.  BBLDEN 
CO.,  (B),  1913  West  Sixth  St.,  Los  An- 
leles,  California. 


Foature  Matorial  Wantod 


^dlo  Sponsor  wants  inside  stories  about 
well-known  events  or  people.  Must  be 
facte.  Writing  ability  un  important.  For 
details,  address  Box  4764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspapars  For  Sal* 

for  Sale — Dally  Newspaper,  Indiana,  good 
county,  good  plant,  brick  building,  good 
business;  weekly,  good  town,  nice  busi¬ 
ness,  much  commercial  printing,  two- 
story  brick  building  with  rental  space, 
$10,500:  half  interest  in  good  daily  in 
good  town,  $9,500,  with  $6,500  dow-n; 
paper  grosses  at  least  $10,000;  half  in¬ 
terest  in  good  weekly,  $2,650,  to  good 
operator  or  adv.  man.  Indiana  New-spspcr 
Agency.  Noblesville,  Ind.  Everett  E. 
Seal,  Pres. 


Ho  properties  offered  until  examined  by  an 
expert.  I  offer  for  sale  consolidat  on  of 
newspupers  servins  a  Florida  held  of 
25.000.  Don  B.  Xew-biirn.  Sarasota.  Fla. 


Weekly  eastern  Penns.,  fine  agricultural 
section,  lakes,  fishing,  hunting.  Oross 
$7,000,  good  profit.  No  competition 
within  9  miles.  Price  $7,000,  20% 

down.  Box  4904,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Newspaper  Brokers 


A  SO  Tear  Record,  selling,  consolidating 
and  appraising  new-spaper  properties  for 
nationally  known  publishers  fits  us  ad¬ 
mirably  for  serving  the  most  exacting 
clients  Ask  for  our  folder.  “WHY  A 
BROKER.”  Harwell  &  Fell,  2026  5th 
Ave.,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNEU  AGENCY,  Nashville, 
Mich.  ; 


fhoto  04Fs*t-Litho9raphin9 


DIgby  4-9100  for  Photo-offset 
Process  Color  Lithography 
Complete  bindery,  mailing  facilities. 
NEW  ERA  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY, 
47  West  Street,  New  York. 


A  complete  photostat  serrlce 
With  special  equipment  for  handling  rare 
books.  The  42nd  Street  Commercial  Stu¬ 
dio,  Inc.,  130  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


Out  Process  letters  are  taken  for  personal 
comniuiiications.  Try  us.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  30  E.  21st 
ht.,  N.  y.  C. 


Holp  Wanlad 


In  antwering  advertisemenl  oi  Iht  "Help 
Wanted  "  nature,  it  ij  ttdtnsable  to  send 
cartes  o/  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Copies  serve  the  purpose,  and  avoid  possible 
toss  of  originals. 


Wanted 


EorroB 


for  Weekly 

i 

Must  be  experienced  and  able 
to  take  full  charge.  State  age, 
religion,  past  record,  indicate  po¬ 
litical  views  and  attitude  towards 
■  world  events,  also  state  salary 
expected. 


Box  4910,  Editor  dt  FublUher 
360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Display  advertising  solicitor  for  mid-west 
daily,  50,000  population.  Give  experi¬ 
ence,  age  and  referencea.  Box  4925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Bnertenced  apodal  edition  man  to  work  on 
World's  Fair  number  for  daily  news¬ 
paper — leads  fumished-~generous  com¬ 
mission.  Congenial  working  conditions. 
Start  work  immediately.  Box  4915,  Edi- 

tor  h  Publisher. _ 

SALESMANAOEB 

for  old  established  newspaper  circular  print¬ 
ing  concern.  Southern  California.  State 
experience  fully,  salary  required,  send 
photo.  Box  4920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Well-known  editorial  cartoonist  seeks  a 

I  high-grade  syndicate  talesman  calling  on 
newspapers  to  take  on  a  wonderful  money- 
nuking  sideline.  Little  to  carry,  and  little 
m  show.  Apply  Box  4845,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wontad 
Advertising 

Known  for  aggressiveness 
In  creating  and  selling  plus  linage 
Adv-Mgr- Solicitor,  now  employed,  seeks 
connection  where  an  intelligent  selling 
job  will  be  recognized.  Will  start  as 
solicitor  to  prove  worth.  12  years  experi¬ 
ence.  32  years  old.  Box  4922,  Editor  A 

Publisher^ _ _  _ 

Advertising — 30,  now  employed  on  unusually 
well  know-n  midw-estern  daily,  seeks 
greater  opportunity  as  manager  of  de 
partment  or  opportunity  for  further  ad¬ 
vancement,  w-ith  endorsement  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  present  employer.  Excellent  copy, 
layout.  Ten  years  large  and  small  paper 
experience.  Box  4914,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _  _ 

Advertising  Man — 24,  single  w-ith  several 
years  experience  in  copywriting,  layout 
and  soliciting.  Now-  employed  on  daily  in 
city  of  16,000  in  Southwest.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Go  anywhere.  Box  4932,  Editor 

_  A  Publisher  _ _ _ 

Advertising  Manager  small  daily,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  desire  change.  Prefer  metropoli 
tan  area.  Box  4908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Artist,  26 — Versatile,  layout,  type,  design, 
lettering,  illustration.  Experienced.  Tlie 
New  York  Times.  Permanent  position. 
Box  4896,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Attention  Advertising  Managers 
Wednesday  Special  Page  Originator 
I  will  consider  assignments  on  newspapers 
to  promote  a  special  merchandising  page 
suitable  to  your  city.  I  originated,  sold 
and  operated  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  Special  Page,  bringing  it  up  to  a 
$32,032.00  a  year  project.  I  have  been 
right  years  with  the  Washington  Even-ng 
Star.  Address  Mary  C.  Littell.  2651  Six- 
teenth  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Bnslnets-Advertialng  Manager;  —  Forceful 
hard  bitting  executive;  successful  record; 
20  years  metropolitan  and  small  city  ex¬ 
perience.  Sound  judgment,  linage  produc¬ 
ing  ideas,  splendid  organizer  and  good 
personal  salesman.  Used  to  earning  $5,000 
yearly  and  better.  Now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  small  city  daily  where  show-ed  30  per 
cent  linage  gains  in  1938.  Box  4852, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  newspaper  man  will  install  and 
operate  Travel  Information  Service. 
Guaranteed  to  increase  Travel  and  Re¬ 
sort  lineage.  Low  cost.  Box  4879,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

University  man,  married,  experienced  in  ad- 
verti>ing  and  promotion,  now  employed  as 
Assistant  Manager  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  anxious  to  make  a  change.  Capable 
of  taking  complete  charge  of  National 
Department.  Box  4938,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Circulation 


Assistant  or  Circulation  Manager.  “10.500 
net  increase  from  Sept.  37  to  Sept.  38.” 
This  promotion  ad  recently  published  by 
the  paper  for  which  I  have  worked  past 
five  years.  Total  14  years  exp-inence. 
Know  how  to  keep  expenses  down,  re'- 
enue  up.  Y'oung  (33  years),  ainbitioa.s, 
enthusiastic.  Will  take  minor  position  un¬ 
til  proven  ability.  Interview-  my  expense. 
Available  at  once.  Box  4942,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _  _ 

Carrier — District  Manager.  Eight  years*  ex¬ 
perience  with  Metropolitan  dailies.  Con¬ 
sider  any  location.  Box  4897,  Editor  A 

Puyjsher^ _ 

Clrcnlation — On  paper  offering  future.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  particularly  boy  promotion, 
capable,  conscientious.  Age  84.  Married. 
Character  Al.  References  excellent.  Em¬ 
ployed  now.  Box  4848,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher, _ 

Circulation — Young  married  man,  33  yra. 
old,  small  daily  C.M.  for  8  yrs.  and  4 
yrs.  metropolitan  experience.  College  ed. 
Box  4824,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wontad 

Circulation  (Cont’d) 


Magaalne  or  Newspaper  Promotion.  Age  83, 
University  education — sdvertiaing  and 
publishing.  Experience:  DEALER  PRO¬ 
MOTION.  Independent  Wholesaler; 
SINGLE-COPY  SALES,  Major  Weekly; 
HOME  DELIVERY.  Chicago  Daily: 
MERCHANDISING,  National  News  Maga¬ 
zine.  Reply:  R.  Robinson,  2707  Sayre 

Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  _ 

Stop  and  tblnkl  Is  your  eireulstion  de¬ 
partment  eating  your  profits)  Do  you 
have  all  circulation  needed!  Past  record 
on  economy,  collections,  promotion  is 
open.  Present  time  circulation  manager 
Daily  with  State  wide  coverage.  Box 
4844.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial 


A  weekly  editor,  daily  experience,  pub¬ 
licity  w-riter,  23.  single,  quiet,  intelligent, 
graduate  City  College,  N,  Y.  Photograph, 
drive,  excellent  business  grounding,  will 
travel.  Prefer  job  on  daily.  Available  for 
interview  in  New  York  City  area.  Box 
4895.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

All-aronnd  newspaperman,  fifteen  years'  ex¬ 
perience  Los  Angeles  Herald.  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Indianapolis  Star,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner.  Handle  any  job  on 
desk  or  street.  Sober,  reliable,  industrious. 
Go  anywhere  Feb.  1  at  your  standard 
wage.  Box  4898.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 
Can  do  features,  straight  news,  society. 
University  graduate,  23.  available  now. 
Mary  Whaley,  Standard-Times,  San  An- 

gelo,  Texas.  _ 

Cartoonist.  Available  30  days  notice.  New-s- 
paper  or  syndicate.  AAA-1  references. 

_ Details  Box  4918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor — Now  handling  important  sectional 
retail  publication,  seeks  opening  with 
reputable  trade  medium;  young,  rcsource- 
ful.  Box  4927,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  39,  married,  desires  permanent 
position  on  small  city  daily  as  assistant 
to  publisher.  Box  4862,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. _  _ 

Editorial  Writer — Middle  of-road  liberal,  35, 
two  university  degrees,  popular  with  all 
classes  of  readers,  widely  quoted,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  4828,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

Experienced  Beporter-Bewrite.  Six  years' 
desk,  street.  Knows  courts,  politics  thor¬ 
oughly.  Sit  in  copy  desk.  Moderate  salary. 
Age  25.  Box  4902,  Edit^  A  Publisher. 
Ghost — Comic  strip  artist  whose  features 
have  been  widely  syndicated  in  Metropn- 
litan  newspapers.  Versatile,  fast.  Box 

4019.  Ed'tor  A  Piihli  her. _ 

Have  original  feature  sketching  daily  hu¬ 
man  interest  headliners,  mixed  with  edu¬ 
cational  and  amusing  verse.  Desire  in¬ 
terview  with  syndicate  manager.  Box 

4858,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Beporter-rewrlte,  B.  S.  Journalism,  pres¬ 
ently  employed,  2  years'  experience  gen¬ 
eral  news,  book  dramatic  reviewing, 
competent  stenographer — seeks  position 
small  city  daily  anyw-here  in  U.  S.  Box 

4924,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Beporter,  young  man,  26,  who  looks  on 
new-spaper  work  as  life's  vocation,  wants 
to  meet  editor  of  small-tow-n  paper,  will¬ 
ing  extend  youth,  intelligence,  education 
— a  chance.  Excellent  references.  M. 
Silverberg.  660  Dawson  Street,  Now 

_ Yoijt,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

Sports  writer,  editor,  make-up  man ;  ten 
years  Metropolitan  daily;  unexcelled  refer- 

ences. _ Box  4933,  Editor _A  Publisher. _ 

Young  Satirist-Philosopher,  editorial  writer, 
columnist,  seeks  permanent  position  on 
small  tow-n  daily — circulation  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  15,000.  Capable,  conscientious,  loyal, 
w-ith  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  community.  Go  anywhere.  Excellent 
references.  Take  advantage  of  my  abil¬ 
ity  NOW  I  Box  4861,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioAt  Waatad 
CcDeral  ft  Aftamistrativo 


BoftineM  Manager — Toong.  married,  trained 
ten  years  under  two  onUtanding  smiUl 
daily  newspaper  publishers.  Knily  qnali' 
fled.  Boa  4830.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Business  Manager*  Publisher ’  s~ Assistant ; 
27:  ten  years  experience  in  every  de¬ 
partment:  just  sold  own  chain  of  sue* 
cesrful  weeklies.  Plenty  of  ideas  and 
energy;  promotor;  crack  salesman.  Box 
4930.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Want  an  Intelllgect  Peacemaker? 

The  labor  laws  and  regulations 
have  brought  to  the  newspapers 
the  most  seriou.H  problems  that 
have  confronted  them.  I  have  func¬ 
tioned  in  every  position  on  a  news- 
paper,  from  devil  to  the  import.Hut 
po.sts  of  advertising,  business  and 
general  manager,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  know  the  problems  that 
beset  the  modern  newspaper,  its 
relation  to  its  patrons  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel.  and  I  can  help  in  any  dif- 
flculties  that  may  arise.  I  offer  my 
services  in  the  peaceful  solution 
of  any  problems  of  newspaper  re- 
tions.  R.  S.  CARVER.  P.O.  BOX 
124.  FAYETTEVILLE.  AR 
_ ^KANSAS.  __  _  _  _ 

Why  Trust  an  expensiye  inyestment  to 
cheap  help,  when  you  can  engage  one 
of  the  nation's  outstanding  editor-man¬ 
agers  at  a  reasonable  salary!  Write  Box 
4905.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sltuatiena  Wanted 
Mechanical 


Working  Foreman — 38.  lifetime  experience, 
16  years  as  foreman  now  open  for  aitua- 
tinn,  daily  or  combmatinn  daily-jnb  shop. 
Estimate,  plan,  costs,  route  w-nrk.  Markup, 
floor,  all  machines,  good  machinist.  Know 
stereo.,  bindery,  rotary,  flatbed  pressea. 
Union,  nnoreanized.  State  salary.  Sober, 
reliable.  “Foreman,''  1210  West  Vine, 
Taylorville,  Hi. 


Supplies  &  Equipment 


Equipment  listed  below  is  ottered  by  leaders 
in  the  field,  and  may  be  purcl’a.tcd  in  full 
eontidenee.  As  a  further  srrs-iee  for  th* 
Equipment  Section,  the  Clas.ritlcd  Depart¬ 
ment  will  undertake  to  locate  any  items  not 
listed. 


Fhote-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


Fhoto-engraeing  Equipment  and  Metali 
E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  HI. 


Preatea  ft  Moehieery  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Hoe  Curved  Router;  Duplex  and 
Hoe  Dry  Mat  Rollers;  Hoe  8-column  Flat 
Casting  Box;  Model  8  and  14  L'notypeal 
8-page  Duplex  Angle  Bar  Flat-bed  Web 
Pres.s.  For  further  particulars:  Thos.  W. 
Hall  Co..  Stamford.  Conn. 


Goat  S2-page  Stralgtatllne,  high  speed  36.000 
per  hour,  from  South's  leading  daily. 
Offered  rebuilt,  guaranteed  and  serviced 
for  2  years  at  $10,000.  Also  20-page  Hoe. 
$7,500.  Nearly  new  Model  A  Duplex  at 
50%  discount.  PAJAY,  102  W.  94th  St., 
New  York  City. _ 

Goat  tVa  deck,  two  plates  wide.  36,000 
hourly,  $3,250.  Duplex  tubular  20  page, 
$5,500.  Box  491,  Boise,  Idaho^ _ 

Monotype,  material  maker  and  type  caster; 
30  fonts  type.  Must  sell  immediately. 
Bargain  to  reliable  printing  company. 
Box  4935,  Editor  A  Publiaber. _ _ 

Bebnilt  Linotypes  and  Intertypes — large 
stock,  guaranteed  as  new.  Payne  A  Walsh 
Corp’n.,  82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City. 


Linotype  Rebeilding 


Linotype  Machines  Are  Bebnilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specisliied  lerviee. 
Modemixation  possible  only  thru  STAB 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Mechanieal  Equipment  Wanted 


Want  %  folder  for  Goaa  Press.  Derrick. 

2037  University  S.  K..  Minnespolla,  Minn. 
Wanted:  Used  Ludlow  or  Monotype  type 
caster  with  matrices.  Also  material  ma¬ 
chine  and  plate  mortiaer.  Box  4928, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

Will  buy  complete  newspaper  plant  in  East 
capable  of  turning  out  large  weeklies. 
Write  full  details.  Box  4912,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Trade  Schools 


Learn  Linotype — Write  for  free  booklet 
'E'.  N.  Y.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  School, 
244  West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


Please  mention  EDITOB  A  PUBLISHEB 
when  answering  adrertlsements. 


Fast  or  Slow,  It's  JOBS 
Via  Our  Classified  Page 


Fast 


Slow 


“I  really  don’t  know  how  long  I  would  have 
waited  for  a  job  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  ad 
in  Editor  &  Publisher.  It  brought  an  answer 
by  return  mail  and  almost  before  I  could 
realize  it  I  was  down  here  on  the  job.” — Miss 
Hyacinth  McKercher,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

“It  was  about  three  weeks  after  appearance 
of  the  first  publication  of  my  ad  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply.  Only  two  were  received — 
but  both  meant  business.  From  the  one 
reply  I  finally  landed  this  job  .  .  .  the  other 
was  still  ‘hot’  when  I  took  this.” — Mark  H. 
Knight,  Janesville,  Wis. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Department 


40 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Ij 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


FC 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


OF  ALL  the  faults  that  this  page  has 

ever  found  with  the  conduct  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  we  give 
first  place  to  the 

.Advertiser  strike  tactics  by 

Reads  a  Moral  tries 

«  ..j  to  destroy  papers 

o  Gui  d  which  resist  it.  WeTl 

admit  being  an  old- 
fashioned  codger,  with  an  Arabian  be¬ 
lief  in  loyalty  to  your  salt  and  it  isn’t 
likely  that  we’ll  ever  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  idea  of  editorial  men, 
striking  for  better  pmy,  ringing  door¬ 
bells  to  convince  subscribers  that  the 
newspaper  for  which  they  wrote  yes¬ 
terday  is  today  not  worthy  of  trust. 
Nor  can  we  see  any  justice  in  throw¬ 
ing  a  picket  line  around  the  business 
house  which  is  advertising  on  an 
established  contract.  Nor  in  stunts 
like  sending  a  “gorilla”  racing  through 
the  aisles  of  a  crowded  department 
store. 

The  tactics  are  often  effective,  it 
must  be  admitted.  Advertisers  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  consumer’s  goodwill 
hesitate  to  offend  such  potentially 
large  and  articulate  groups  as  labor 
unions.  Small  advertisers  are  moved 
occasionally  by  friendship  or  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  strikers  to  withhold 
their  patronage.  Larger  firms  are 
more  likely  to  take  the  employer’s 
viewpoint  and  to  declare  that  a  pa¬ 
per’s  industrial  policy  is  not  at  all  the 
business  of  its  customers. 

As  an  incident  of  the  guild’s  strike 
against  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  guild  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  National  Distillers’  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation  to  withdraw  its  ad¬ 
vertising  from  them.  It  happens  that 
the  director  of  public  relations  for  this 
concern  is  Robert  Barry,  long  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  brilliance. 

Mr.  Barry  heard  the  guild’s  plea, 
as  presented  by  a  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  we  consider 
worthy  of  quotation  in  full.  That  an 
advertiser,  even  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  should  have  occasion  to  outline 
ethical  conduct  to  newspaper  people 
is  a  strange  anomaly.  TTiat  the  dan¬ 
gerous  consequences  of  the  guild’s 
maneuver  should  not  long  ago  have 
been  apparent  to  its  leaders  is  also 
strange,  for  there  is  no  shortage  of 
brains  in  the  guild’s  directorate.  So 
far  afield  htis  the  guild  wandered  from 
the  paths  of  journalism  followed  by 
Robert  Barry  that  his  elementary  rea¬ 
soning  may  have  some  news  value  for 
ardent  guildsmen.  He  refused  to  pull 
the  advertising,  for  this  reason: 


from  the  Hearst  Strike  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  en¬ 
closing  an  article  in  the  New  World, 
an  important  Catholic  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  commending  the  strike,  con¬ 
demning  the  management  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  urging  public  support  of 
the  strikers;  from  the  United  Federal 
Workers  of  America  boycotting  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Chicago  Hearst  news¬ 
paper,  and  from  Mr.  Harry  D.  Wohl, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild,  stating  that  some  50  groups, 
embracing  union,  civic  and  religious 
organizations,  have  protested  against 
the  ‘Hearst  Terrorism’  and  urged  sup¬ 
port  of  the  strike. 

“We  have  received  also  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  Mr.  John  Fitzpatrick, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  condemning  the  strike  and  dis¬ 
counting  its  effectiveness,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Howard  Boone,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner,  alleging  exaggeration  and 
missastatement  by  the  Guild  as  to 
the  number  of  employes  on  strike. 

“This  is  no  original  problem  with 
our  company  as  a  national  advertiser. 
We  received  somewhat  similar  repre¬ 
sentations  during  strikes  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  against  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  and  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times.  In  both  instances  we  were 
urged  to  boycott  the  papers,  as  a 
coercive  measure  in  behalf  of  the 
striking  editorial  workers.  We  were 
not  running  schedules  in  those  papers 
at  the  time  of  the  strikes  so  that  the 
issue  was  not  presented  to  us  as  con¬ 
cretely  as  it  now  is. 


a  week  on  the  Courier- Journal  in 
Louisville.  Along  about  1912  an  abor¬ 
tive  effort  was  made  to  organize  the 
editorial  employes  of  the  pwper. 
Brainerd  Platt,  our  city  editor,  on 
hearing  of  the  movement  immediately 
posted  a  notice  which  advised  us  we 
could  join  the  union  if  we  so  desired 
but  that  it  meant  immediate  dismissal. 
What  wounded  more,  however,  was 
his  further  statements  to  the  effect 
that  he  could  fire  the  entire  editorial 
staff,  then  phone  Professor  Halleck. 
principal  of  the  boys’  high  school,  and 
in  a  few  hours  have  a  staff  of  report¬ 
ers  competent  to  fill  our  places.  I 
never  quite  forgot  that  blow  at  our 
self-respect. 


Put  on  the 
Screws 


“YOU  ASK  consideration  by  National 

Distillers  for  withdrawal  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  and  the 
Unions  Chicago  Evening 
American  because  of 
a  strike  against  those 
publications  by  the 
Newspapers  Guild  in 

that  city. 

“Our  company  has  given  the  most 
-serious  consideration  to  this  issue,  not 
only  insofar  as  it  affects  the  particular 
incident  of  the  Chicago  strike  but  also 
in  relation  to  a  broader  national  policy 
which  we  believe  is  involved. 

“We  have  received  and  considered 
communications  from  the  White  Goods 
Workers  Union,  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Shoe  Rebuilders  &  Orthopedic  Work¬ 
ers  Union,  advising  us  that  their  mem¬ 
bers  would  not  read  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  nor  purchase  prod¬ 
ucts  advertising  in  those  newspapers; 


“IN  THE  CONTROVERSY  in  Chicago 
as  to  the  policies  of  the  Hearst 
organization  or  as  to  the  illegality  of 
the  strike,  we  can 
Non-Strikinq  l^ave  no  proper  par- 

Unioni  Also  ‘‘cipation.  Your  re¬ 
unions  aiso  National 

Considered  Distillers  withdraw 
advertising  falls 
within  the  scope  of  indirect  or  so- 
called  secondary  picketing,  which  is 
entirely  legal  under  the  Wagner  Act. 
With  the  advisability  of  that  statutory 
sanction  you  and  I  are  not  now  con¬ 
cerned.  Your  right  to  address  us, 
therefore,  is  recognized  hilly  just  as 
I  am  sure  you  will  concede  our  right 
to  remain  neutral  in  jurisdictional 
disputes  between  union  organizations. 
We  wish  to  be  as  fair  to  you  as  we 
wish  to  be  to  the  union  printers  and 
pressmen  who  are  working  on  the 
Chicago  newspapers  against  which  you 
are  striking. 

“Our  company  believes  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  collective  bargaining  and  has 
working  agreements  and  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  union  organizations  rep¬ 
resenting  various  classes  of  our  em¬ 
ployes.  We  have  sought  to  adhere  to 
policies  governing  all  of  our  employes 
which  make  them  contented  in  their 
work  and  happy  in  their  homes.  Out 
of  a  total  of  slightly  less  than  4.U00 
employes  in  plants,  offices  and  sales 
departments,  we  had  on  January  1, 
approximately  1,200  who  have  been 
with  the  company  since  before  repeal 
became  effective  five  years  ago. 

“My  i>ersonal  views  are  influenced 
by  my  experience  of  25  years  as  a 
repiorter  in  Louisville,  Washington 
and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  few  scars 
I  carried  through  my  newspapier  work 
involved  the  precise  question  which 
existence  of  the  Guild  raises.  I 
worked  as  a  cub  police  reporter  for 
six  months  at  nothing  per  week  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  position  at  $12 


“THROUGHOUT  my  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  I  had  a  consistently  deep  re¬ 
sentment  against  any  form  of  business 
office  influence  in  the 
Advertiser  editorial  depart- 

Dictotion  ments.  Dictation  by 

,  .  ,  . ,  any  advertiser  as  to 

n  o  ero  ,e  publication  or  the 

form  or  scope  of  any 
legitimate  news  story  always  has 
seemed  intolerable  to  me.  For  any 
advertiser  to  be  able  to  ‘kill’  a  story 
through  threats  to  withdraw  linage 
remains  eternally  abhorrent  to  me, 
even  as  I  sit  now  on  the  other  side  of 
the  desk. 

“Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the 
Chicago  strike,  therefore,  I  consider 
the  proposal  for  the  withdrawal  of 
National  Distillers  advertising  from 
the  Hearst  newspapers  in  that  city 
solely  from  the  basis  of  what  I  deem 
to  be  the  larger  question  involved.  I 
ask  you  gentlemen  to  consider  seri¬ 
ously  the  implications  of  your  sug¬ 
gested  boycott. 

“You,  as  editorial  workers,  are  not 
only  inviting  but,  in  effect,  demanding 
that  the  advertiser  use  the  po\/er  of 
his  dollars  to  influence  a  publisher, 
not  merely  Mr.  Hearst  but  any  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  a  dispute  wherein  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  at  most  a  civic  or  aca¬ 
demic  interest. 

“Are  you  not,  thereby,  opening  wide 
the  doors  to  advertiser  coercion  sub¬ 
sequently  in  matters  in  which  he  has 
a  direct  personal  interest? 

“Can  you  magnify  to  an  advertiser 
the  importance  of  his  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  to  bring  publishers  to  their  knees 
in  a  controversy  on  one  day  without 
teaching  him  something  of  how  to 
employ  those  dollars  to  dictate  to¬ 
morrow  the  handling  of  a  news  .story 
in  which  he  has  a  personal  or  com¬ 
mercial  stake? 

“If  that  be  inevitable,  or  even  pos¬ 
sible,  are  we  not  embarking  on  a  path 
of  deep  descent  from  which  we  might 
be  able  to  turn  back  only  with  great 
difficulty  if  at  all?  Are  we  not  sowing 
seeds  from  which  we  could  expect  to 
harvest  only  a  plague?  Where  do  we 
leave  the  legend  of  the  editorial  sanc¬ 
tum? 

“Can  you  place  ‘welcome’  on  the 
doormat  one  day,  then  slam  the  door 
when  the  advertiser  reappears  with  a 
demand  for  the  publication  of  plugs 
for  his  products,  the  birth  of  his  first 
grandson  or  his  daughter’s  appearance 
in  high  school  theatricals  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  the  suppression  of  facts 
about  his  own  divorce  troubles  or  a 
drunken  driving  escapade  of  his  son 
or  brother  or  nephew? 

“No  single  newspajjer  in  any  given 
city  or  town  in  the  United  States  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  advertising  and 
sale  of  our  products  and  we  do  not 
delude  ourselves  that  our  advertising 


is  necessary  to  the  life  of  any  nev»s|^ 
per.  I  am  confident  that  adverts* 
always  will  receive  the  same  comjj 
eration  in  news  columns  to  whidiM 
citizen  of  the  community  is  entaj 
They  must  not  be  permitted  to^ 
chase  anything  more  nor  encour^ 
to  believe  they  may  do  so.  ^ 
“My  loathing  for  any  ‘must’  read* 
notices  sent  up  from  the  business^ 
remains  rooted  so  deeply  my  an^ 
to  all  of  these  questions  must  bei» 
no  temporary  conflict  between  pj 
lisher  and  reporter  is  worth  winnini 
such  a  price.  ’There  must  be  ocj 
ways  of  gaining  recognition  for 
rights  of  editorial  workers  in 
given  situation.  ’The  present  gener, 
tion  of  newspapiermen  is  sufficier| 
gifted  to  find  those  ways. 

“For  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  jg 
answer  to  your  urging  that  Nati(r| 
Distillers  withdraw  advertising  fru 
the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Chiqj 
must  be  that  I  cannot  do  so  becausi| 
I  did,  I  believe  in  all  sincerity,  I  woJ| 
be  doing  you  and  your  fellow  news- 
per  workers  throughout  the  countTg 
greater  disservice  than  any  of  us  si 
reckon  accurately  at  this  moment 
“I  have  no  fears  about  the  freed  | 
of  the  press  ever  being  impaired  se. 
ously  in  our  country.  I  will  do  reri. 
ing  to  encourage  the  idea  that  ti 
newspapers  even  may  be  intimida'd 
I  believe  that  when  you  think  s 
thing  through  to  its  inescapable  a-- 
elusion  you  will  agree  with  me' 


( 


B-S-H  Bought  Most 
Radio  Time 


For  the  third  consecutive  yej 
Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert,  Int, 
placed  the  largest  amount  of  businii 
on  the  three  radio  networks,  NBJ 
CBS  and  Mutual,  in  1938,  with  a  tej 
of  $9,093,125. 

Tije  ten  leading  agencies  placed* 
total  of  $41,763,3^  worth  of  busii* 
on  the  three  networks,  according! 
the  New  York  Times  Thursday. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  rf 
$5,320,608  moved  from  third  to  setcl 
place,  superseding  Lord  &  Thomi 
which  dropped  to  fifth,  with  $4.75l« 
586.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  wkd 
was  seventh  in  1936  and  fourth  in  KH 
advanced  to  third  place  last  year  wd 
$5,093,640.  Benton  &  Bowles,  L- 
moved  from  fifth  to  fourth  place  ir! 
$4,800,399.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  L. 
had  billings  of  $4,015,959  in  sixth 
and  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  irl 
$3,107,788,  was  seventh.  Ward  Whet' 
ock  Company  jumped  from  sixteeai 
to  eighth  place  with  $2,258,425.  Newt- 
Emmett  Company  finished  in  nin( 
place  with  $1,693,314  and  Batt& 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  « 
tenth  with  $1,588,554. 


Hearst  Art 
Brings  $227,317 


Sale  of  William  Randolph  Hear->  v 
art  treasures  in  a  four-part  aucui 
at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  L-  n 
New  York,  has  brought  a  total  i 
$227,317.  'ITie  collection  consisted  f  I 
early  English  furniture,  silver  xk 
decorations  covering  the  period  be  ^ 
tween  Henry  VIII  and  George  L 
paintings  and  rare  Chinese  porcelain 
Sale  of  English  furniture,  silver  aJ 
decorations  brought  $99,567,  paintiis* 
$65,180  and  Chinese  and  French  pcifr 
lains  $62,750. 


ORDINANCE  UPHELD 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  11 — Hold4 
that  the  freedom  of  press  and  spees* 
are  not  curtailed  by  the  Milwaul^* 
city  ordinance  which  prohibits  the  i- 
tribution  of  handbills  in  public  plai^ 
to  avoid  littering  of  streets,  the 
consin  Supreme  Court  in  Madison  14 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  tl 
ordinance. 
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WASUIHOTOH 

MERRY-<iO- 
ROUKD  .A 


On  The  Nation’s  Roll  of  Honor 


DREW  PEARSON 

—cited  January  9  by  LIFE, 
on  it»  news  front  page,  as 
'^Wtuhington'^s  most  authori¬ 
tative  foreign  policy  dope- 
ster,”  ^*famous  for  his  State 
Department  pipelines*'  for 
his  and  Robert  S.  Allen's 
daily  column. 


ROBERT  S.  ALLEN 

— cited  January  7  by  THE 
NATION,  in  Us  Honor  RoU 
for  1938,  for  his  “pertinac- 
Uy" — in  company  wUh  Drew 
Pearson — in  exposing  the  in¬ 
fluences  underlying  the  State 
Departments  policy  tovoard 
the  Spanish  usm. 


These  laurels  were  not  yet  bestowed  before  THE  WASHING¬ 
TON  MERRY-GO-ROUND  bad  earned  fresh  ones,  scored 

THESE  BIG  NEWS  BEATS— 


WPA 

THK  Mfe,RR\ -GO-ROUND  t'nrelolii  on  January  2  -three  ilays 
ahead  the  precise  figun — -875  iiiillioii— the  President  asked 
(Congress  «>n  January  5  to  appropriat«-. 

BIDCET 

I  he  <-(duinn  also  said  on  January  2 — again  3  days  ahead — the 
Vdininistratioirs  budget  would  l>e  close  to  10  liillion.  9  billion 
was  the  amount  set  in  the  President's  message  January  5. 


Deeemher  27 — nine  days  ahead — THK  MKRRV-(iO-ROLNU  tlis- 
elosed  Senator  Pope’s  appointment  to  the  TVA.  I  lie  Presidi-nt 
sent  his  name  to  Congress  January  5. 


SUPREME  COURT 

Pearson  and  Allen  predicted  flatly  on  January  3 — two  days  ahead 
— Felix  Frankfurter's  appointment,  annotinced  January  5. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

riie  column  asserted  on  December  29- -six  days  ahead — that 
Roosevelt's  policy  was  “based  on  the  belief  that  if  Germany 
knows  what  she  is  up  against  in  advance,  there  will  be  no  war  in 
Kuropt'."  On  January  4  the  President  declared.  “Probability  of 
attack  is  mightily  decreased  by  the  assurance  of  an  «‘ver-ready 
tlefeiise." 


Such  a  column  as  THE  WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
— citetl.  ftiresiglited.  consistently  beating  big  news  to  the 
pitnch — is  a  column  you’ll  find  it  good  business  to  publish. 

Would  like  to  start  a  week  from  Momlav — Jamiarv  23? 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


H(/.  y 


vcs’ 


\t- 


-r+4l»:'s' 


It’s  Duck  Soup  .... 

if  you  know  where  to  shoot 

%./  ^ 


G()()l)  hunting  .  .  .  whether  you're  after 
ducks  or  shooting  at  a  high  and  profitable 
sales  quota  .  .  .  requires  the  services  of  a  guide 
who  knows  the  “good  spots”. 


For  ducks  don’t  flock  just  any  place,  and  neither 
do  families  accept  food  products  in  the  same 
degree  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

In  Market  “A”  .  .  .  65.6  families  in  every 
hundred  use  Oleomargarine.  Tn  Market  “B” 
.  .  .  only  9.6  families  out  of  every  hundred  use 
Oleomargarine. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  can't  get  the  same  results  in  Market  “B,” 


where  the  sales  resistance  is  nearly  7  times 
greater  than  it  is  in  Market  “A.” 

Our  16-city  Nation-wide  Home  Inventory 
shows  a  surprisingly  wide  variation  by  cities 
in  the  acceptance  of  many  products.  A  study 
of  varying  sales  potentials — and  the  reasons 
therefore — is  proving  valuable  to  sales  man¬ 
agers  of  many  brands  in  more  than  60  food 
classifications  covered  in  the  study. 

If  you  don’t  know  how  your  product  rates  on 
53,124  pantry  shelves,  write  or  phone  your 
nearest  Scripps-Howard  National  Advertising 
Office  for  a  complete  presentation  of  these 
vital  facts. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NbAVS  PAPERS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS  ...  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  .  .  .  AND  OF  MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 
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Section  Two 


THAT  lITTlE  GADGET 


fiilUlfJl  has  stepped  up  production 
an  average  of  50  per  cent  per  shift” 


I  UK  (;.\DGET  referrcti  lo  above  is  the  liitertype  Aulo- 
matic  Quadtlina  and  C  enlcriiii*  Device;  and  ibe  in¬ 
creased  production  is  bein(<  oAitained  from  a  lour-deck 
Mcnlel  (  i  Inlerlype.  I  be  same  plant  reports:  ’’Heads 
are  being  set  much  faster  than  formerly,  thanks  lo  the 
/\ulospacer. 

Another  user  of  tbe  Autospacer  says:  "No  new 
machine  should  be  installed  without  tbe  c|uaddina 
and  centering  device.  Its  use  for  more  than  a  year  has 
provc'd  to  be  of  outstanding  advantage  to  us.  and  we 


line!  that  our  operators  enjoy  working  on  machines 
so  c‘<|uip|H'd.  It  has  not  causcnl  us  a  moment’s  me¬ 
chanical  trouble.  I  be  advantages  of  c|uick  changes 
and  six-mold  disks,  w  ith  tbe  aid  of  tbe  quadding  and 
centering  device*,  has  cbangc'd  tbe  complete  set-up  of 
our  ad  allc'y. 

More  e.vcts  and  figures  concerning  the  Autospacer— 
and  other  cost-cutting  features  of  tbe  latest  Stream¬ 
lined  lnterty|H*s— will  be  furnished  on  request.  Please 
adclrc*ss  Intkrtyhe  Corpor.xtion.  Brookeyn.  N.  Y. 


Step  Ahead  an  d  Stay  Ahead  with  INTERTYPE 
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For  economicai  composition— the  Ludtow 


Only  with  LUDLOW  con  you 
gain  ALL  these  advantages 


Full  information  regarding 
any  or  all  of  these  Ludlow 
advantages  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  they  may  have  on  your 
production  costs  will  be  sent 
you  gladly  on  request— with¬ 
out  the  slightest  obligation 


•  Type  supply  that  never  runs  out 

•  Up-to-the-minute  typeface  designs 

•  Wide  selection  of  faces— full  size  range 

•  No  worn  or  broken  letters 

•  Used  effectively  by  any  competent  compositor 

•  Instant  change  of  size  and  face 

•  Faster  setting— matrix  “gathering” 

•  Easy  alignment  of  different  sizes 

•  Rapid  and  easy  spacing 

•  Economies  of  all-slug  make-up 

•  Recasting  slugs  for  repeated  copy 

•  Self-quadding  and  self-centering 

•  Long  lines  with  single  justification 

•  Unbreakable  italics  and  scripts 

•  Slugs  withstand  severe  molding  pressure 

•  Accuracy  in  height  to  paper 

•  Forms  once  corrected  stay  correct 

•  Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 

•  No  cost  for  type  making 

•  Economy  of  floor  space 

•  Low-cost  display  composition 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  *  *  *  Chicago,  Illinois 


Sot  in  mwmbwrt  of  th«  Ludlow  Kornok  fomily 
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Lengel  Describes  Alltone  Process 

Oakland  Tribune  Production  Manager  Uses  Thin  Zinc  Plates  and 
Screens  Varying  from  60  to  100  on  One  Plate — Details  Told 

By  ALBERT  L.  LENGEL 

Production  Monogor,  Oakland  (Col.)  Tribune 


A  double  truck  from  the  Tribune's  Sunday  maqazine  section  printed  from  Alltone  plates.  In  reducing  the  pages  to  this  half-tone,  much 

of  the  brightness  of  the  original  pages  was  lost. 


• 

For  a  number  of  months  now,  the 
Oakland  Tribune  has  been  achiev¬ 
ing  remarkably  good  reproductions 
of  photographs  and  layouts  up  to 
full-page  size  by  a  new  method  per¬ 
fected  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
Called  the  “Alltone"  process,  the 
pictures  are  etched  on  zinc  plates 
.027  inches  thick,  which  are  than 
curved  end  mounted  on  steel  dummy 
plates  which  are  locked  on  the  press. 

Mr.  Lengel  feels  that  printing  re¬ 
sults  on  regular  newsprint  at  high 
speeds  compare  favorably  with 
rotogravure  and  offset.  Hera,  for 
the  first  time,  he  tells  the  details  of 
the  Alltone  process. 

• 

THE  “ALLTONE”  printing  plate  is 
designed  to  supplement,  not  supplant 
present  newspaper  printing  methods 
nor  radically  alter  mechanical  prac¬ 
tices  or  equipments.  Many  publishers 
will  find  it  advantageous,  however, 
to  use  “Alltone”  reproduction  methods 
in  entire  sections  such  as  promotion, 
smart-shop  advertising,  pictorial  fea¬ 
ture,  seasonal  special,  etc.,  as  well  as 
for  r-o-p  uses. 

The  unexcelled  printing  qualities  of 
letter-press  plates  are  enhanced  in  the 
“Alltone”  direct  printing  plate 
through  the  incorporation  of  high- 
^peed  rotary  principles.  When  these 
plates  are  favored  with  comparable 
paper  and  ink  they  will  produce  a 
better  quality  print  than  is  possible 
with  rotogravure,  at  higher  speed  and 
lower  cost,  especially  on  long  runs.  If 
i  one  understands  the  intaglio  or  roto- 
!  gravure  method  he  will  also  under- 
I  stand  that  the  “Alltone”  plate  is  a 
negative  to  the  rotogravure  in  design 
principle.  The  “Alltone”  plate  prints 
from  the  face  of  the  plate  rather  than 
I  its  depth. 

Can  Us*  Offferanf  Screens 

An  “Alltone”  plate  may  include  any 
number  of  different  size  photographic 
screens  in  its  make-up  and  be  handled 
.  as  a  single  page,  while  with  roto- 
!  gravure  the  entire  printing  cylinders 
I  are  required  as  design  units.  Pub¬ 
lishers  who  desire  a  quality  feature 
supplement  similar  to  a  rotogravure 
format  but  who  cannot  afford  to 
utilize  such  a  method  because  of  un¬ 
certain  ad  volume  and  high  cost, 
can  readily  adopt  “Alltone”  reproduc¬ 
tion  methods  with  rotogravure  copy 
for  single  pages  or  complete  sections 
j  as  conditions  justify  and  accomplish 
I  this,  virtually,  with  their  present 
organizations  and  equipment.  Quality 
paper  and  ink  might  be  used  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  higher  standard  of  product. 

Some  authorities  have  prophesied 
that  the  newspaper  will  someday  be 
printed  by  the  offset  method.  This 
would  entail  considerable  change  in 
personnel,  equipment  and  practices 
overnight,  and  implies  that  entire 
signatures  or  the  complete  product 
would  have  to  be  done  by  this  method. 
'  “Alltone."  unlike  either  rotogravure 
or  offset,  is  a  natural  evolutionary 


step  in  the  advancement  of  relief 
printing  methods.  These  plates  pro¬ 
duce  planographic  effects  by  direct 
printing,  and  can  be  used  miscel¬ 
laneously  with  present  letterpress 
printing  equipments  while  sacrificing 
no  facility  or  value  peculiar  to  the 
method,  as  would  be  required  by  a 
radical  change  in  printing  technic. 

“Alltone”  methods  do  not  require 
that  legals,  liners,  financial  tables, 
text,  or  similar  matter  be  produced 
by  any  method  other  than  is  now 
employed,  which  has  been  perfected 
to  meet  local  conditions  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  publisher.  Nor  does  it 
suggest  that  any  make-up  facility 
of  letterpress  be  discarded  for  a  more 
slowly  obtained,  but  needlessly  better, 
printed  result. 

It  is  the  large  illustrations  in  fea¬ 
tures  and  ads  that  need  better  re¬ 
production,  and  these  are  not  in  the 
“spot”  copy  class,  except  certain  news 
photos  that  would  appear  on  “edition 
make-over”  pages  anyway.  The  news¬ 
papers’  magazine  competitors  have 
capitalized  on  this  latter  class  of 
copy  because  they  cannot  compete  on 
the  former.  Consequently,  from  this 
competitive  point  of  view,  we  need 
only  to  improve  that  portion  of  our 
product  which  is  subject  to  competi¬ 
tion  to  keep  abreast  of  the  trend. 
Color  printing  is  beside  the  point  at 
issue  here,  as  it  offers  similar  prob¬ 
lems  in  all  methods  of  printing,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  that  I  should  point  out 
that  processing  of  color  with  “Alltone” 
plates  is  in  keeping  with  the  rapid 
developments  being  made  in  color 
photography. 


The  “Alltone”  plate  is  termed  plano¬ 
graphic,  not  because  it  is  a  smooth 
plate  in  the  sense  of  a  litho  or  offset 
plate,  but  the  reverse  of  what  might 
be  termed  an  intaglio  or  roto  plate. 
It  is  a  type  of  direct  printing  plate, 
direct  in  contact  with  inking  rollers 
and  paper,  and  has  a  dotted  area 
over  its  entire  contacting  surface. 

60-Uiia  Screen  Is  Basic 

To  understand  this  is  to  realize  that 
halftone  dots  are  being  employed  as 
mechanical  bearers  to  permit  Ae  use 
of  a  thin,  flexible,  economical  plate 
of  original  engravings.  The  halftone 
dots  in  some  area  are  used  for  tonal 
value  separations  in  illustrations 
where  opaque  characters  do  not  ap¬ 
pear.  These  structural  dots  are  termed 
“Body-face”  of  the  plate  and  may  bo 
any  size  that  tends  to  afford  the 
lightest  and  cleanest  background  as 
determined  by  other  elements  enter¬ 
ing  the  printing  formula.  We  use 
60-line  screen  for  this  purpose  at 
present,  this  may  be  overprinted  with 
text  and  be  displaced  in  part  or  whole 
by  illustrations  of  finer  screen  values 
through  the  “strip-in”  process.  Body- 
face  films  may  later  become  stock 
material  manufactured  in  page  or 
roll  sizes. 

These  same  mechanical  dots  pro¬ 
vide  a  salvage  edge  to  the  plate  and 
support  ink  rollers  and  impression 
cylinders  in  planographic  contacts 
where  no  printing  detail  or  character 
exists.  In  effect  they  complete  a 
combination  halftone  plate  of  an  en¬ 
tire  pag^l,  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  art  or  characters  appearing  on  it. 

The  creation  of  the  “Alltone”  plate 
was  not  an  accident  but  the  result 


of  a  determination  to  do  something 
about  the  many  problems  facing  the 
newspaper  industry  today,  aided  to 
some  extent  by  experience  with  many 
methods  and  practices,  particularly 
those  employed  generally  in  news- 
pai>er  plants,  including  the  uses*  of 
original  zinc  cuts  fastened  to  stereo¬ 
type  plates  by  cement,  solder  or 
screws.  Some  of  the  objectives  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  effort  are  as  follows; 

(1)  The  simplification  of  national 
advertiser  copy  requirements  in  the 
interests  of  uniformity  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  economy  to  advertisers  and 
newspapers,  and  to  place  newspapers 
in  a  more  equitable  copy  situation 
with  magazines  and  radio. 

Can  Supply  Pfcofographic  Copy 

This  is  to  point  out  that  by  the  use 
of  photographic  copy  the  advertiser 
can  more  economically  supply  a 
hundred  newspapers  with  copy  to 
which  he  now  sends  expensive  plates, 
to  obtain  the  same  coverage  as  he 
would  receive  by  forwarding  similar 
copy  to  a  single  magazine;  plus  a 
higher  standard  of  more  tmiform 
quality  print. 

(2)  Perfect  methods  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  that  overcome  page  size  differ¬ 
ences  as  they  exist  in  various  news¬ 
paper  plants,  lost  linage,  plate  dis¬ 
tortion,  mat  shrinkage  and  other 
losses  now  due  to  the  many  kinds  and 
sizes  of  copy  and  plates  assembled 
by  devious  routes  into  one  newspaper 
page. 

Photographic  control  of  a  composite 
page  ad  or  feature  would  make  it 
possible  locally  to  meet  any  column 
length  desired,  although  side  margins 


II 
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might  vary  slightly.  Partial  page  ads 
may  be  accurately  reduced  or  en¬ 
larged  as  the  advertiser  may  direct 
by  the  same  method  and  the  ad 
“stripped”  into  the  body -face  film 
assembly  of  the  page.  The  advertiser 
would  not  have  to  supply  mats  or 
plate  for  20  in.,  21  in.  or  22  in.  column 
lengths,  nor  would  the  newspaper 
have  to  pad  out  an  inch  or  two  to 
accommodate  a  20  in.  ad  on  a  longer 
page  losing  linage  and  spoiling  the 
full-page  effect  of  the  ad.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  mats,  electros  or  zincs  that 
suffer  losses  in  their  reproduction. 
The  “Alltone”  plates  would  be  as 
errorless  as  the  original  copy  and 
edition  make-overs  of  these  pages 
would  be  obviated  even  for  long  press 
runs.  The  irregular  printing  qualities 
of  assembled  forms  having  all  manner 
of  type  and  plates  in  them  would  be 
leveled  by  photography  and  improved 
in  their  printing  with  “Alltone”  plates. 

(3)  Secure  a  broader  division  of 
more  accurate  copy  that  will  assure 
ample  time  in  which  to  produce 
quality  results  from  “time”  copy  with 
improved  printing  methods,  while 
clearing  the  way  for  concentrated 
efforts  in  behalf  of  “spot”  copy  only. 

This  is  to  aid  in  leveling  peaks  at 
edition  time,  where  considerable  time 
copy  is  involved  with  pages  carrying 
spot  copy,  increasing  make-overs  and 
adding  to  a  production  peak.  It  is  also 
to  permit  taking  full  advantage  of 
quality  printing  technique  with  copy 
of  magazine  value  during  slack 
periods  in  the  newspaper  plant. 

Better  Qualify  Is  the  Goal 

(4)  Devise  printing  plates  for  our 
present  presses  that  can  be  fixed  on 
their  plate  cylinders  in  harmony  with 
the  high  speed  mechanical  principles 
involved,  and  secure  better  quality  at 
higher  speeds  and  lower  maintenance 
costs.  At  the  same  time  provide  op¬ 
tional  control  of  page  widths  and 
margins  similar  to  such  liberties  en¬ 
joyed  in  commercial  plants  and  which 
figure  so  prominently  in  newsprint 
conservation  activities. 

The  flaring  of  stereotype  plates  at 
high  speed  is  dangerous  and  creates 
many  mechanical  irregularities  that 
are  damaging  to  form  rollers,  press 
blankets  and  press  wear.  This  stereo¬ 
type  plate  characteristic  acts  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  governor  both  on  quality 
and  quantity  printing.  The  steel 
dummy  plates  upon  which  we  mount 
our  “Alltone”  plates  are  lighter  in 
weight,  are  very  rigid  and  have  no 
ribs  to  give  way  under  successive 
impressions.  Optional  control  of  page 
widths  and  margins  is  afforded  by 
photographic  control  of  these  items 
without  affecting  composing  room 
stand.  “Alltone”  plates  may  be  used 
on  any  plate  position  on  any  press 
alone,  in  groups,  or  miscellaneously 
with  other  types  of  plates. 

(5)  Increase  the  practical  range  of 
finer  screens  in  newspaper  illustrations 
through  the  use  of  original  plates. 


Photo  thowt  th«  plate  mounting  rig,  which 
it  a  castoff  Autoplate  shaving  crown.  The 
white  strip  at  left  indicates  edge  of  plate 
which  has  already  been  bent  into  position 
for  locking  onto  the  steel  dummy.  At  right 
the  edge  of  the  plete  not  yet  bent  into 
position. 


✓ 


A.  L.  Lengel  holding,  at  left,  trimmed  All¬ 
tone  plate;  at  right,  the  plate  before  trim¬ 
ming,  showing  the  salvage  edges  intact. 

“Alltone”  plates  afford  extreme 
latitudes  in  fine  screen  uses  compar¬ 
able  to  any  known  printing  me^od, 
affected  only,  as  in  other  classes  of 
quality  printing,  solely  by  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  press  packings,  paper  stock 
finish  and  the  subject  to  be  treated. 
“Alltone”  key  plates  and  stereotype 
color  plates  have  been  used  in  over¬ 
print  combinations  for  several  months. 

Any  newspaper  having  access  to  an 
engraving  plant  that  can  make  full- 
page  newspaper  engravings  is  capably 
manned  and  equipped  to  turn  out 
“Alltone”  plates  with  very  little,  if 
any,  instruction.  The  only  additional 
material  required  is  the  thin  sheet 
zinc,  which  comes  to  us  in  sizes  161^ 
in.  X  24  in.  for  7-column  width  pages 
and  18  in  x  24  in.  for  8-column  width, 
all  of  .027  thickness. 

No  Spatial  Training  Required 

No  new  or  specialy  trained  artisans 
are  required  in  euiy  department  of  a 
newspaper  to  capably  handle  “All¬ 
tone”  plates,  although  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  method  will,  na¬ 
turally,  disclose  improvements  and 


Photo  shows,  at  left.  Alltone  plete  locked 
to  steel  dummy,  ready  to  be  placed  on 
press.  At  right,  the  steel  dummy. 

incidental  economies.  It  must  be  re¬ 
alized  that  “Alltone”  plates  have  had 
little  benefit  of  ecomomic  reduction 
to  practice  efforts  that  have  been  given 
other  printing  methods. 

Aside  from  the  zinc  material  the 
only  equipment  required  properly  to 
use  “Alltone”  plates  is  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  rigid  dummy  plates  upon  which 
to  mount  them.  Elarly  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  process  we  used 
stereotype  imdershaved  dummies,  but 
now  have  steel  dummies  which  are 
bored  inside  and  ground  outside  to 
mechanical  accuracy,  producing  a  pre¬ 
cision  printing  medium  of  basic  value 
and  known  quantity. 

The  choice  of  .027  thick  zinc  was 
made  because  it  is  thin  enough  to  be 
economical  and  bend  easily  without 
plate  distortion,  yet  thick  enough  to 
be  successfully  handled  by  the  en¬ 
graver  without  waste  or  trouble,  and 
also  because  it  is  easy  to  procure. 


The  steel  dummy  was  perfected  be¬ 
cause  it,  too,  can  be  readily  obtained 
and  is  a  lifetime  tool.  However,  ex¬ 
tended  uses  of  “Alltone”  plates  may 
create  a  competitive  situation  between 
equipment  manufacturers  and  metal 
supply  concerns  that  may  rectsonably 
alter  these  items  in  the  matter  of 
metals  used,  their  weight,  plate  hold¬ 
ing  method,  and  general  costs. 

The  “Alltone”  plate,  being  a  direct 
printing  plate,  requires  no  special  inks 
or  treatment  not  given  other  direct 
printing  plates  in  a  letter-press  print¬ 
ing  method.  In  fact,  its  use  actually 
creates  possibilities  of  obtaining  com¬ 
parably  better  quality  of  print  with 
materials  relatively  poorer  than  those 
now  generally  used. 

The  service  life  of  this  plate  on 
“soft-packing”  presses  run  at  regular 
high  scheduled  speeds  has  been  tested 
on  a  double-plate  nm  of  385,000  with¬ 
out  appreciable  wear  or  nickel- 
plating.  Obviously  it  would  run  much 
longer  on  harder  press  packings  and 
slower  speeds. 

Longer  Runs  Relisfc  tka  Plata 

A  favorable  peculiarity  of  the  “All- 
tone”  plate  is  found  in  die  fact  that  a 
succession  of  impressions  made  with 
it  tend  to  polish  the  solid  areas  of  the 


The  Alltone  plete  locked  on  the  press  roller. 


plate,  rather  than  the  opposite  effect 
noted  in  stereotype  plates  during  long 
press  nms.  Of  course,  the  lighter 
weight  and  rigidity  of  the  steel  dum¬ 
mies  account  for  this  in  some  measure. 

“Alltone”  plates  can  successfully 
carry  finer  screens  in  all  instances 
where  generated  plates  have  been 
formerly  used.  However,  the  ex¬ 
perienced  artist  will  follow  old  teach¬ 
ings  to  some  extent,  and  use  his 
screens  for  their  contrast  and  detail 
values,  as  the  subject  in  hand  would 
suggest,  keeping  in  mind  the  desire 
to  subdue  the  body-face  or  mechani¬ 
cal  dot  structure  as  much  as  possible. 
This  is  accomplished  with  some  sub¬ 
jects  by  extending  illustration  values 
to  the  edges  of  the  plate,  either  in 
bleed  fashion  or  with  opaque  borders, 
and  minimizing  the  amount  of  body- 
face  area  not  covered  by  character 
designs.  Another  method  is  to  create 
the  broadest  possible  difference  in  the 
screens  used  for  Ulustrations  and 
body-face,  consistent  with  practical 
possibilities  in  each  instance. 

The  screen  combination  for  soft- 
packing  presses  may  be,  for  example, 
55-85;  while  for  hard-packing  presses 
in  the  same  plant  a  60-100  may  be 
used.  In  any  case,  greater  artistic 
range  is  afforded  the  newspaper  artist, 
than  now  enjoyed  by  him,  which  is 
another  basic  value  of  “Alltone” 
plates. 

The  “mechanical”  art  range  is  also 
quite  liberal.  One  may  arrange  copy 
for  the  “one-shot”  method,  using  a 
similar-sized  screen  over  all  matter 
and  requiring  a  single  print  on  the 
zinc,  or  one  may  use  a  M-line  body- 
face  screen  and  strip-in  illustrations 
of  several  different-sized  screens,  as 
well  as  text  and  line,  either  of  dif¬ 
ferent  screen  or  different  light  values, 
and  yet  require  but  a  single  printing 
on  the  zinc.  You  may  take  the  same 


Front  page  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  Sunday 
magazine  section  printed  from  an  Alltont 
plate. 


copy  and  double-print  the  text  and 
line  which  would  appear  on  an  opaque 
film  and  not  be  stripped-in  on  the 
composite  film,  or  you  many  obtain 
up  to  full  color  process  by  filtration 
or  other  color  separation  method, 
using  one  or  more  screen  sizes  for 
body-face  as  well  as  character  detail 
requiring  either  single  or  double 
printing  on  the  zincs.  The  plate  can 
be  completed  in  two  or  three  hours  or 
two  or  three  days,  all  depending  upon 
the  extent  of  the  art  desired. 

Between  these  extremes  the  en- 
graver  may  also  use  simple  combina¬ 
tions  of  “Alltone”  key  plates  and 
stereotype  color  plates,  or  the  op¬ 
posite,  in  under  or  over  printing 
effects,  monotone  effects  or  processed 
while  making  due  allowances  for  the 
mat  distortions  affecting  the  register 
possibilities  of  the  stereot3rpe  plates.  | 
which  can  be  gauged  to  some  extent  , 
by  shop  practice  with  the  particular 
mats  to  be  used  direct-baked  or  dry-  i 
rolled. 

Cfeking  Most  Important  Factor 

After  the  art  work  and  layout  in¬ 
structions  are  complete  and  presented 
to  the  engraver,  he  follows  the  speci¬ 
fications  in  making  his  composite 
films  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  printings  required  on  the  zinc.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  operation  is  the  etching,  where 
over-heating  and  uneven  cooling  must 
be  avoided.  After  many  experiments 
we  have  developed  a  “three-bite’^ 
shallow  etch  method  that  gives  us 
a  depth  of  .004  with  very  substantial 
“tops”  and  clean  “bottoms”  in  our  dot 
structure.  This  method  also  simpli¬ 
fied  the  etching,  and  now  we  have 
no  problems  due  to  various  sizes  <rf 
screens  appearing  on  the  same  plate 
and  we  seldom  lose  a  plate  because 
of  improper  etching.  In  fact,  we  have 
more  trouble  of  this  nature  with  regu¬ 
lar  cuts  of  deeper  etched  depth. 

The  artist  in  laying  out  his  copy 
confines  it  to  certain  locally  estab¬ 
lished  sizes,  but  the  engraver  bleeds 
his  body-face  screen  dots  beyond 
these  limits  to  provide  salvage  areas 
to  permit  clean  trimming  of  perfectly 
etched  edges  at  the  sides  of  the  plates 
and  a  continuation  of  structural  dots 
around  the  head  and  tail  of  it,  beyond 
the  actual  printing  areas.  If  the  dum¬ 
my  plates  are  accurate  in  measure¬ 
ment  it  is  also  possible  to  trim  these 
plate  ends  and  jig  the  screw  holes 
before  mounting  the  zinc  on  them. 
The  mounting  of  the  zinc  “Alltone” 
plates  is  purely  a  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  and  can  be  simplified  by  the  use 
of  gauges  and  jigs  depending  upon 
local  conditions,  in  which  case  they 
(Continued  on  page  XI) 
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Warns  Against  Hiring  "Greenhorns" 
to  Make  "One-Man"  Engravings 

Former  Insfructor  Says  Inexperienced  Operators 
Greatest  Drawback  to  Efficient  Use  of  Equipment 


process  and,  later  on.  the  powdering- 
in  and  re-etching. 


many  other  newspapers  in  the  past. 
True,  some  newspapers  have  in- 


By  PAT  PATTERSON  f  “  somg  wrong. 

»  They  may  do  this  once,  and  on  the 

EM9ravin9  Department,  Valdosta  (Go.)  Timet  next  “round”  be  perfect,  or  they  may 

When  this  trouble  besets  a  newly 

salesmen  and  manufacturers  to  the  as  a  rule,  bonafide  and  written  in  all  go  askew  consistently. 


Every  step  in  this  process  requires  stalled  the  equipment  and  made  good 
thorough  knowledge  of  both  the  half-tones  from  the  first  day  but  inter¬ 
equipment  and  chemicals  used.  It  is  mingled  with  these  pleasurable  occa- 
not  only  necessary  to  know  “how”  to  sions  have  been  instances  where  the 
perform  each  step  but  “why”  each  results  were  not  so  happy, 
chemical  reacts  as  it  does.  In  the  south,  trained  men  can  be 

Too,  there  are  a  number  of  results  employed  at  wages  ranging  from  $15 
throughout  the  making  of  zinc  half-  to  $35  a  week — depending  on  the  size 
tones  that  have  a  habit  of  going  wrong,  of  the  paper  and  the  work  required. 


They  may  do  this  once,  and  on  the  Wages  are  probably  higher  in  the 
next  “round”  be  perfect,  or  they  may  northern  states. 

When  this  trouble  besets  a  newly  “Experienced,”  as  written  here,  re- 
go  askew  consistently.  fers  to  men  with  practical  knowledge 


contrary,  the  greatest  problem  con-  sincerity  but  at  a  time  before  the  trained  man  there  is  nothing  for  him  of  engraving,  not  necessarily  men 
fronting  small  dailies  and  larger  plant  has  had  a  crucial  test  with  the  to  do  but  keep  trying  or  give  up  in  from  large  plants,  however,  who  may 


weeklies  owning  or  contemplating  in-  instructors  out  of  advisory  distance.)  despair,  and  either  course  is  bound  to  be  proficient  in  only  one  step  of  the 
staUation  of  one-man  engraving  plants  The  publisher  is  next  told  that  he  cost  the  paper  money.  On  the  other  process.  Any  man  with  the  slightest 
is  not  the  plant  itself,  an  adequate  can  get  “just  anybody”  to  operate  the  hand,  when  a  trained  man  sees  his  knowledge  of  photography  is  to  be 


supply  of  local  pictures  or  the  high  plant  and,  as  the  deal  is  being  closed,  results  go  wrong  he  knows  immedi-  preferred  to  an  absolute  greenhorn, 
cost  of  materials,  but  simply  the  effi-  he  tries  to  think  of  some  boy,  just  out  ately  where  the  trouble  lies  and  loses 

ciency  of  the  operator-in-charge.  of  high  school,  or  one  who  has  never  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  but  Enflfjivinn  llll 

Every  day  newspapers  that  have  in-  been  able  either  to  get  or  hold  much  avoiding  the  cause  of  the  mishap.  tliyiOwlliy  Up  nOt*  /C 

vested  in  this  valuable  and  important  of  ^  job-  Experienced  Man  Loses  Few  Wnriropt  m  Inrluctru  lAo/ 

equipment  have  discovered  that  the  While  the  plant  is  being  installed  the  ^  good  operator  “loses”  maybe  one  loc  o  o  c  ° 

promise  that  “a  man  can  be  trained  publisher  (at  the  suggestion  of  the  pfatg  in  500— perhaps  less.  '-'ver  dD,  V.pensus  bureau  bays 

in  two  weeks  to  make  perfect  cuts”  salesman)  contacts  the  prospective  The  facts  boil  down  to  this:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  10— Estab- 

is  impossible  of  achievement.  operator  and  offers  him  something  js  fgr  cheaper  to  employ  an  ex-  lishments  engaged  in  photo-engraving 

Perfectly  green  men  can  t  be  trained  similar  to  two  weeks  instruction  at  perienced  or  trained  man,  even  at  a  reported  considerable  increases  in  em- 
to  make  negatives,  alone,  in  two  no  salary  and  wages  of  $10  a  week  larger  salary,  and  enjoy  good  half-  ployment  and  in  value  of  products 
weeks,  to  say  nothing  of  printing  or  thereafter.  As  an  inducement  the  boy  tones  with  the  minimum  of  wasted  for  1937  as  compared  with  1935,  ac- 
etching  a  plate  so  that  a  pierfect  re-  is  promise  more  money  when  his  supplies,  than  to  string  along  with  a  cording  to  preliminary  figures  corn- 
production  and  print  is  obtained  con-  work  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  perfec-  novice  while  he  practices  at  the  pub-  piled  from  returns  of  the  recent  bien- 
sistently.  tion.  lisher’s  expense  and  the  pajjer’s  ap-  nial  census  of  manufacturers,  re¬ 


vested  in  this  valuable  and  important  of  ®  job.  Experienced  Man  Loses  Few 

equipment  have  discovered  that  the  IVhile  the  plant  is  bemg  installed  the  ^  good  operator  **loses**  maybe  one 
promise  that  “a  man  can  be  trained  publisher  (at  the  suggestion  of  the  piatg  in  500— perhaps  less 


in  two  weeks  to  make  perfect  cuts 
is  impossible  of  achievement. 


salesman)  contacts  the  prospective 
operator  and  offers  him  something 


The  facts  boil  down  to  this: 


production  and  print  is  obtained  con-  work  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  perfec- 


sistently. 

Good  Results  Take  Time 


The  boy  accepts  and  the  training  pearance. 


leased  by  William  L.  Austin,  director 


This  statement  can  be  verified  by  period  gets  underway.  The  coach  be-  There  are  schools  all  over  the  coun-  of  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
practically  every  southern  publisher  by  making  a  few  cuts  himself  try  where  young  men  are  being  The  number  of  wage  earners  em- 

who  has  invested  in  a  one-man  plant  fnd  the  process  looks  so  easy  the  boy  trained  in  this  work.  These  men,  ployed  in  the  industry  increased 

although  some  of  them,  after  a  year  ‘s  anxious  to  “take  over”  immediately  after  completion  of  the  course,  are  31.4%,  from  9,408  in  1935  to  12,364  in 

or  so,  are  now  turning  out  fairly  b^^f*  alas,  there  is  a  technique  to  shoot-  capable  and  can  do  much  for  a  paper.  1937.  Wages  paid  increased  36.4%, 

oresentable  cuts  and  a  few  are  com-  i'lS  fbe  negative  which  he  didn’t  quite  No  one  can  deny  the  value  of  local  or  from  $21,341,866  to  $29,113,070.  The 

“  .  ....  1..  *1.^  _ _  _  _  _ ]  a1 _  _1 _ S  *^*^1  ..^1..-  _ 5 _ 


peting  with  the  largest  metropolitan  understand  while  the  instructor  was  news  pictures  and  they  abound  in  total  value  of  products  for  1937 
papers.  Many  of  them,  the  Macon  making  the  first  cuts.  every  locality  but — and  if  you  plan  to  amounted  to  $77,961,813,  a  gain  of 

Telegraph,  for  one  example,  runs  sev-  Every  Step  Requires  Knowledge  install  a  one-man  plant,  profit  by  the  46.2%  over  $53,342,208  reported  for 


eral  cuts  daily  and  on  Sunday  aver- 


Every  Step  Requires  Knowledge  install  a  one-man  plant,  profit  by  the  46.2^i 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  flowing  experience  of  others-let  an  experi-  19^ 


ages  several  dozen  cuts— all  made  by  the  plate  with  sensitizer  "andT  stiTl  ^'^eed  engraver  make  your  cuts.  The  “photo-engraving  industry”  as 

one  man.  harder,  whirling  it  over  a  stove  to  No#  an  Indictment  classified  for  census  purposes,  em- 

The  fact  that  practically  every  en-  spread  the  coating  evenly  and  dry  it.  This  article  is  not  an  indictment  of  braces  establishments  engaged  in 

graving  plant  on  the  market  today  Still  further  along  the  plate  must  be  one-man  engraving  plants  or  written  ®m"®p8raved  plates  for 

will,  and  does,  make  perfect  half-tones  developed  and  under-  or  over-devel-  to  discourage  their  use.  But  speaking  Tatio^,  art  work,  post 

cannot  be  denied.  After  all,  nine-  opment  can  reach  serious  proportions,  as  a  former  instructor  for  two  differ-  Sreetmg  cards,  magazine  covere, 

tenths  of  the  process  is  getting  the  Assuming  a  perfect  print  is  obtained  ent  companies.  I  am  trying  to  give  an  CTgravings,  etc.  Such  e^b- 

half-tone  ne.gative  and,  as  one  sales-  on  the  plate,  there  is  still  the  etching  insight  into  difficulties  suffered  by  ^  ^  *mle,  print  from 

man  states  it,  “Put  a  lens  and  screen  - - - -  the  plates  which  they  make,  but  pre¬ 
in  a  soap  box  and  you  can  get  that.”  RrftvSIJten  PiiKlirliAf  kw  others,  the  re- 

Some  Vipment  is  more  elaborate  OraZllian  t'UDllSher  HOHOred  D/  MOCKey  port  states 


I  cannot  be  denied.  After  all.  nine- 
;  tenths  of  the  process  is  getting  the 
'  half-tone  ne.gative  and.  as  one  sales¬ 
man  states  it,  “Put  a  lens  and  screen 
in  a  soap  box  and  you  can  get  that.” 

Some  equipment  is  more  elaborate 
than  others  and  the  principal  advan¬ 
tage  of  more  costly  plants  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  size  of  the  plates  which  can  be 
processed,  but  every  one,  no  matter 
the  cost,  will  turn  out  good  half¬ 
tones  only  if  the  right  man  is  op¬ 
erating  it. 

*  And  the  fault  in  this  phase,  as  I  see 
5  it,  lies  not  with  the  publisher  but 

directly  with  the  man  who  is  so 

*  anxious  for  his  product  to  give  satis- 
^  factory  results — the  manufacturer  or 
’  salesman. 

It  is  a  stock  phrase  with  one-man 

*  plant  salesman  that  “even  a  child  can 
“  make  cuts  after  a  week  or  two  of  our 
'  instructions”  but  the  large  number  of 

*  plants  now  lying  idle  or  turning  out 

*  shoddy  and  imperfect  cuts  must  be 
attributed  to  some  cause. 

And  that  cause  can  only  be  one 
y  thing — the  helpless  ignorance  of  the 
I-  novice  operator. 


%  ^ 


IVlce  operator.  Guests  and  honor  guests  photographed  at  dinner  given  for  Dr.  Dario  de  Almeida 

Publishers,  as  a  whole,  are  glad  to  Magalhaes  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  given  by  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president  of  the  Mergen- 
ly  for  anything  that,  in  their  opinion,  thaler  Linotype  Company,  at  the  Engineers  Club,  New  York  City,  Tuesday  evening, 
ill  itnnrovp  their  naoer  or  increase  December  20.  1938. 


pay  for  anything  that,  in  their  opinion,  thaler  Linotype  Company,  at  the  Engineers  l-lub.  New  York  City,  Tuesday  evening,  tricate  color  print.  The  photographer 
will  improve  their  paper  or  increase  December  20.  1938.  made  three  negatives  from  three 

their  income,  but  when  pictures  are  Seated,  left  to  right:  Frank  D.  Bett.s,  executive  sales,  Mergenthaler;  f>ositive  prints  on  transparent  film 

painted  them  of  hiring  some  Schroth,  publisher,  Brooklyn  Eagles  Thomas  Tompkins,  Hearst  News-  instead  of  paper.  The  photo-engraver 

school  boy  or  country  bumpkin  at  $10  r  w  Orcutt,  vice-president  for  over-  papers;  A.  V.  Miller,  Nein  York  Herald  have  to  separate  colors  to 

a  week,  to  make  their  engravings,  seas,  Mergenthaler;  Joseph  T.  Mackey;  Tribune:  James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  niake  his  negatives.  That  was  already 


the  plates  which  they  make,  but  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  use  by  others,  the  re¬ 
port  states. 

News  Photo  in  Color 

Chicago  Tribune  Completes 

Process  in  Eight  Hours 

Reproduction  of  a  color  photograph 
as  an  illustration  of  a  current  news 
story  was  accomplished  in  a  single 
working  day  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Jan.  6  The  picture  used  was  that  of 
the  new  United  States  Army  blue  uni¬ 
form. 

Following  the  innovation,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  which  is  speed,  the  Tribune’s 
editors  and  technical  expierts  expressed 
the  view  that  the  process  can  be  re¬ 
peated  2is  routine,  whenever  suitable 
color  photo  material  in  the  news  justi¬ 
fies  it,  within  eight  hours,  and  prob¬ 
ably  less  time. 

The  speedup  was  achieved  by  elimi¬ 
nating  two  important  steps  in  photog¬ 
raphy  and  engraving.  The  shortened 
process  did  away  with  the  usual  in- 


their  sense  of  reason  becomes  fogged  guest  of  honor.  Dr.  Magalhaes;  the  Editor  &  Publisher;  Walter  B.  Patter-  done  in  the  positives.  He  made  his 


by  their  sense  of  economy. 

Letters  of  Recommendation 


Hon.  Oscar  Correia,  consul  general  of  son,  director  of  agencies,  Mergen-  negatives  directly  from  them. 
Brazil  to  New  York,  and  Harry  L.  thaler;  Joseph  H.  Hughes,  office 


Let  me  give  you  a  word  picture  of  Gage,  vice-president  in  charge  of  manager,  overseas  department.  Merg-  TfllllAril  RfAfhllEO 
....  tu:.. i-niinrls  niit-  .sales.  Mercenthaler.  enthaler;  Warren  L.  Bas.sett,  Editor  &  UIWlllUlv 


how  this  situation  usually  rounds  out:  sales,  Mergenthaler. 

First,  the  salesman  stresses  the  sim-  Standing,  left  to  right:  C.  C.  Rhame,  Publisher;  I.  H.  Phillips,  New  York  Lanston  Monotype  Company  has 
plicity  of  the  equipment,  showing  let-  manager  of  the  New  York  Agency,  Journal  of  Commerce;  Mario  De  Costa,  issued  a  brochure  on  its  Monotype- 
ters  written  by  other  publishers  or  Mergenthaler;  E.  A.  Reynolds,  assistant  editor  of  Boletin  Linotipico;  John  E.  Huebner  overhead,  motor-focusing 
business  managers  describing  the  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  Allen,  editor  of  the  Linotype  News,  color-precision  camera.  The  machine 
amazing  results  obtainable  with  Such  Mergenthaler;  H.  J.  Lucero,  overseas  and  Fred  Kreutzenstein,  representa-  is  made  in  two  standard  sizes  24  by 
and  Such’s  plant.  (These  letters  are,  department,  Mergenthaler;  Edward  D.  live  of  Brazilian  newspapers.  24  inches  and  40  by  40  inches. 


IV 
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Iowa  U.  Marks  300th 
Year  of  Printing 

Exhibit  and  Banquet  Celebrate 
First  Work  Done  in  U.  S. 
in  1638 

The  tercentenary  anniversary  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  what  is 
now  the  United  States  was  observed 
by  the  University  of  Iowa  school  of 
journalism,  Iowa  City,  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  17. 

Just  300  years  ago — ^late  in  1638 
— the  first  printing  press  was  set  up 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Stephen 
Dave,  printing  historians  say,  and  al¬ 
though  there  may  have  been  some 
printing  done  that  year,  it  is  known 
definitely  that  the  press  turned  out 
finished  work  early  in  1639. 

“Since  1638,  the  center  of  printing 
has  moved  west  and  we  consider  it 
appropriate  that  the  tercentenary 
should  be  observed  in  the  middle 
west,”  said  Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  director 
of  the  Iowa  school  of  journalism  and 
an  authority  on  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism. 

"fraaman's  Oath”  First  Job 

Significant  events  reviewed  during 
the  week  harking  back  to  the  first 
printing  in  America  included  the  first 
printing  job  in  the  United  States 
which  was  the  “Freemen’s  Oath,” 
followed  shortly  by  the  “Almanac  for 
1639.”  Although  no  copies  of  either 
publication  are  known  to  be  extant, 
there  is  historical  evidence  of  the  time 
of  their  printing. 

Highlights  of  the  week’s  commem¬ 
oration  included  the  appearance  on 
the  campus  of  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
leading  authority  on  the  history  of 
printing  in  America  and  contemporary 
type  expert  for  the  Ludlow  Typog¬ 
raphy  Company,  Chicago,  and  the  un¬ 
usual  exhibit  of  early  printing,  val¬ 
ued  at  near  $10,000  by  its  owner, 
T.  Henry  Foster,  Ottumwa,  la.,  collec¬ 
tor. 

The  Associated  Students  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  held  their  annual  Wayzgoose 
banquet  Wednesday  night  with  Mr. 
McMurtrie  as  guest  speaker. 

The  banquet  is  the  revival  of  an 
ancient  custom  among  Elnglish  print¬ 
ers.  It  was  a  festival  held  about  the 
time  of  the  year  when  it  became 
necessary  to  use  candle  light  to  com¬ 
plete  the  day’s  work.  ’The  festival  in¬ 
cluded  a  trip  to  a  nearby  tavern 
where  the  printers  feasted  on  a  goose 
dinner. 

During  the  banquet  the  Wayzgoose 
Gazette,  published  by  staff  members 
of  the  Daily  Iowan,  student  newspa¬ 
per,  was  distributed  to  the  150  guests. 
’The  special  edition  good-naturedly 
razzed  everyone  connected  with  the 
journalism  school. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  McMurtrie  re¬ 
viewed  highlights  of  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  from  its  American  inception 
in  Cambridge  as  part  of  the  founding 
of  Harvard  University  to  the  present 
day. 

Despite  advancement  of  radio,  mov¬ 
ies,  and  other  means  of  spreading 
knowledge,  he  credited  printing  as 
“being  today  the  conveyor  of  95%  of 
knowledge.” 

fleeeer  Friatars  Fralsad 

Early  printers  were  prabed  by  the 
speaker  as  having  been  less  actuated 
by  the  profit  motive  than  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  render  a  necessary  service  to 
their  communities. 

A  letter  from  William  Allen  White, 
Emporia  Gazette  editor,  was  read  at 
the  banquet. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  cele¬ 
brating  the  tercentary  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  first  printing  press  into 


California  Semi~Weekly  Expands  Plant,  Adds  Press 


Enlarged  home  of  the  Laguna  Beach  (Cal.)  South  Coast  News.  The  newspaper  now  occupies  the  entire  structure,  taking  over 
store  rooms  at  the  left  for  the  installation  of  a  Goss  quadruple  press.  Business  offices  are  located  in  the  center,  between  tkt 
trees,  and  the  editorial  department  occupies  the  room  at  the  right. 
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'THE  Laguna  Beach  (Cal.)  South 
Coast  News  completed  an  expansion 
program  recently  which  included  the 
installation  of  a  high-speed  Goss 
stereotype  press,  and  an  increase 
in  page  size  from  six  columns  to 
standard  eight  columns.  The  press 
installation  is  believed  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  of  any  city  of  Laguna’s  size  (6,100 
population)  in  the  west,  adequate  for 
expansion  needs  of  a  number  of  close¬ 


ly-linked,  growing  communities  which 
may  eventually  warrant  daily  pub¬ 
lication.  At  present  the  South  Coast 
News  appears  twice  weekly. 

The  new  equipment  is  a  Goss  High- 
Speed  Straight  line  quadruple.  In  its 
former  size  the  paper  was  printed  on 
book  paper  on  a  Miehle  flatbed.  Other 
mechanical  additions  include  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment,  and  two  Lino- 
tyi)es. 


Published  and  edited  by  A.  C 
Peterson,  the  newspaper  also  enlarged 
its  premises,  taking  over  store  rooms 
formerly  rented  and  now  occupying 
the  entire  building.  The  busines 
offices  were  moved  to  the  central  par 
of  the  building,  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  taking  over  their  former 
quarters.  The  press  room  is  located 
in  the  northern  end  of  the  building  it 
the  newly-acquired  space. 


the  United  States,”  he  wrote.  “The 
day  that  press  was  set  up  and  began 
work  saw  the  first  blow  fall  upon  the 
American  wilderness.  And  the  day 
the  press  is  circumscribed  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  return  of  the 
jungle.” 

Letters  were  also  received  from 
presidents  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America  and  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union 

The  Foster  exhibit  of  early  printing 
on  display  throughout  the  week,  in¬ 
cluded  a  page  from  the  Gutenberg 
Bible  of  1456  valued  at  approximately 
$800. 

Other  examples  of  early  work  were 
the  first  edition  of  the  Nuremberg 
Chronicle,  published  by  Anton  Ko- 
berger  in  1497;  the  “Breeches”  Bible 
of  1613,  made  famous  by  a  printer’s 
error  in  the  seventh  verse  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  read 
“and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together 
and  made  themselves  breeches”;  the 
first  edition  of  John  Milton’s  “Para¬ 
dise  Lost”  published  in  1668  by  Peter 
Parker  of  London;  and  John  Ogilby’s 
“The  Fables  of  Aesop,”  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  published  in  16^. 

Represents  Intertype 

J.  S.  Plummer,  manager  of  the  mid- 
western  office  of  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  appointment  of  a 
new  member  to  his  sales  stall,  Frank 
Howell  Stefflre,  who  will  henceforth 
represent  his  new  employer  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Wyoming. 

Veteran  Retires 

Henry  James  of  the  mechanical  staff 
of  the  Homell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune,  retired 
from  active  work  Dec.  27  after  spend¬ 
ing  more  than  a  half  century  of  his 
life  in  the  printing  business.  He  is  73 
years  old. 


Becker  a  Director 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation,  was  on  Dec.  27, 
elected  a  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  conunittee  of  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  of  New  York,  Inc., 
one  of  the  largest  public  utilities  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Becker  is  also  a  trustee 
of  Cornell  University,  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Brooklyn,  and  eh^urman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Industrial  (Conference  Board. 


Ludlow  Deluxe  Variants 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  introduced  Ludlow  Deluxe 
Variants,  a  new  set  of  20  rounded  capi¬ 
tals  and  lower  case  letters,  which  may 
be  substituted  for  the  regular  charac¬ 
ters  in  Ludlow  Medium  Condensed 
Gothic.  The  Variants  provide  the 
equivalent  of  a  new  and  modernized 
font,  as  shown  here: 

RRmflnDO  SILKS 
Uogue  for  lUinter 

New  Elrod  Equipment 

Elrod  lead,  slug,  rule  and  base  cast¬ 
ers  have  been  installed  recently  by  the 
LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader- 
Press;  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News;  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Leader; 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe;  Char¬ 
leroi  (Pa.)  Mail;  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger;  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.) 
Sentinel;  Moorhead  (Miim.)  Daily 
News;  and  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun- 
Commercial. 


M  &  0  Modernizes 

Firm  to  Produce 
High  Grade  Paper  Now 
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Another  step  in  the  program  oi| 
equipping  the  International  Fall: 
Plant  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontark 
Paper  Co.  to  manufacture  high  grade 
of  paper  was  completed  recently  will 
the  installation  of  the  new  wet  end 
on  No.  3  Machine.  Considerable 
preparatory  work  was  done  befon 
the  old  machine  was  shut  down  and 
the  change-over  to  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  made  in  the  record  time  of 
only  nine  operating  days. 

This  machine  has  been  complete!; 
modernized  and  is  now  well  suited  to 
the  manufacture  of  paper  to  rigid 
specifications  on  a  production  bo^ 
The  changes  just  completed  included 
new  screens  and  head  box,  fourdriniw 
section  with  suction  couch,  a  rubbw 
covered  suction  press,  smoothing  prew 
and  anti-friction  bearings  for  the  dry* 
felt  rolls.  The  fourdrinier  is  arran^ 
for  a  184  in.  wire  and  is  complete  wilk 
new  frames,  breotst,  table  and  win 
rolls  all  in  anti-friction  bearings,  im-i 
proved  adjustable  shake  and  a  nvunbw 
of  special  features  that  make  it  moW 
flexible  for  the  production  of  a  widi 
variety  of  papers. 

The  new  equipment  was  supplied  bj 
the  Pusey  and  Jones  Corporation 
which  built  the  original  machine. 
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Inteilypers  Celebrate 

The  Intertype  Quarter  -  Century 
Club  was  given  a  dinner  by  president 
Neal  Dow  Becker  at  the  Hotel  Bossert, 
Brooklyn,  Dec.  20.  Established  Sept 
11,  1936,  with  only  one  charter  mem¬ 
ber,  the  club  now  has  39  membeito 
each  of  whom  has  been  presented 
with  $25  and  a  gold  pin  certifying  2 
years  of  continuous  service. 
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SNPA  Mechanical 
Meet  Feb.  20-21 

Western  Division  Members 

Will  Hold  Convention  at  Skirvin 

Hotel,  Oklahoma  City 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  since  the 
Texas-Oklahoma  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  accepted  sponsorship  by  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Skirvin  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Feb.  20  and  21.  The  terri¬ 
tory  included  in  this  Conference  is 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Loui¬ 
siana  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  the  committee  in  charge  hopes 
that  many  mechanical  executives  from 
the  Eastern  Division  territory  will  be 
able  to  attend. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  relatively  few 
newspapers  in  this  territory  operate 
their  own  engraving  plants,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  asked  that  publishers  and 
mechanical  men  will  invite  as  guests 
representatives  of  engraving  compa¬ 
nies  which  do  work  for  member  news¬ 
papers. 

Free  Exhibit  Space 

Exhibit  space  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Skirvin  Hotel  without  charge.  In 
order  to  encourage  equipment  and 
supply  companies  in  providing  ex¬ 
hibits,  a  special  Exhibitor’s  Session 
will  be  held  Monday  evening  at  which 
all  delegates  will  be  expected  to  be 
present  as  at  all  other  re^ar  sessions. 
Reservations  for  exhibit  space  should 
be  made  as  early  as  possible  with  W.  J. 
Phillips,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times. 

Attention  of  equipment  and  supply 
companies  has  been  directed  to  the 
following  resolution  which  was 
adopted  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Conference  in  Fort  Worth: 

“Resolved;  That  the  Texas-Okla¬ 
homa  Mechanical  Conference  requests 
that  representatives  of  the  supply 
houses  refrain  from  serving  liquors  in 
their  rooms  during  the  Conference. 

“This  resolution  was  adopted  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  unusual  abuses  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  delegates  that  publishers 
who  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  mechanical  conferences 
have  a  right  to  expect  100%  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  meetings,”  the  committee 


said.  “The  Executive  Committee  re¬ 
quests  that  sales  representatives  ob¬ 
serve  the  wishes  of  the  conference  in 
this  respect  and  that  their  companies 
make  no  appropriations  for  this  form 
of  entertainment.” 

Phillips  Making  Arrangements 

The  committee  added  that  any  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  supply  house  who 
violates  this  resolution  will  be  called 
to  appear  before  the  Conference  in 
regular  session. 

Local  arrangements  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Phillips. 

The  Elxecutive  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  conference  is  as  follows:  A.  T. 
Blease,  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller - 
Times,  chairman;  J.  H.  Gibson,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  W.  J.  Phillips, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times; 
O.  M.  Harper,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World; 
A.  I.  Lundberg,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram;  and  Leven  T.  Deputy, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

Falvay  Elected 

C.  J.  Falvay  was  elected  president 
of  Web  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  4,  San 
Francisco,  at  the  recent  annual  elec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Falvay,  rated  as  an  “old 
guarder,”  won  over  J.  Vernon  Burke, 
incumbent  president  and  secretary  of 
the  CIO  Non-Partisan  Political  League 
during  the  recent  California  political 
campaign.  C.  E.  Bowen  was  named 
financial  secretary  and  W.  L.  Wilson 
won  over  George  Miller,  incumbent 
recording  secretary,  by  a  two-vote 
margin. 

Tygerts  Honored 

Charles  and  George  Tygert,  brothers 
and  veterans  in  the  photo-engraving 
profession,  were  guests  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Photo- 
Engravers’  union  Jan.  8.  The  Tygert 
brothers  are  two  of  the  last  three  sur¬ 
viving  charter  members  of  the  union. 
William  E.  Spaulding,  head  of  the 
photo -engraving  department  of  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News,  was 
toastmaster  and  presented  gifts  to  the 
brothers  on  behalf  of  the  union. 

Marks  30th  Year 

Charles  E.  Olson,  on  New  Year’s 
day,  completed  his  30th  year  as  com¬ 
posing  room  machinist  for  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle.  He 
served  his  machinist  apprenticeship 
with  the  Portland  (Me.)  Express- 
Advertiser. 


Ideas  Exchanged 

Buyer  and  Seller  of  Printing 
Speak  Before  N.  Y.  Group 

A  buyer  and  a  seller  of  printing 
“swap{)ed”  words  and  ideas  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Young 
Printing  Executives  Club  at  the  Hotel 
Dixie,  New  York. 

Miss  Agnes  F.  Mengel,  chairman  of 
the  Purchasing  Committee  of  Moving 
Pictures  Greatest  Year,  Inc.,  who  used 
to  be  in  the  printing  business  and  is 
now  in  the  show  business,  set  the 
group  straight  concerning  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  interviewing,  breaking  in,  etc. 
The  salesman  who  doesn’t  know  his 
equipment  and  its  limitations  hasn’t  a 
chance,  but  the  creative  minded 
printer  who  can  present  an  idea  can 
break  into  the  account.  Miss  Mengel, 
after  briefly  discussing  the  highlights 
of  buying  printing,  was  kept  busy  for 
some  time  answering  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions. 

Richard  Messmer  of  E.  E.  Brogle  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  who  used  to  be  in  the  show 
business  and  is  now  in  printing,  bor¬ 
rowed  some  of  the  showman  technique 
and  drew  an  intelligible  analogy  with 
suitable  “situations.”  He  listed  five 
.such  “situation”  or  “resistances”  which 
the  printer  must  meet  or  overcome, 
ile  followed  his  talk  with  printed 
examples  of  Marketing  Printing. 

“The  first  device  referred  to,”  says 
C.  H.  Griffith,  Mergenthaler  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  typographic 
development,  “provides  a  convenient 
and  positive  means  of  obtaining  1,  2, 
3,  4  or  5  points’  variation  from  stand¬ 
ard  measures.  It  will  be  found  useful 
in  those  newspaper  plants  where  it  is 
desirable  to  interchange  between  a 
standard  setting  and  a  constant  off- 
measure  setting. 

“The  other  device  permits  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  make  any  fractional  vise-jaw 
setting  by  the  turning  of  a  dial  to  the 
correct  location.” 

Uses  Old  Hand  Press 

One  of  the  many  features  at  the 
London  (Elng.)  Daily  Times  Sixth  An¬ 
nual  Book  Fair  held  recently  at  Earl 
Court,  was  the  printing  of  a  broadside 
entitled  “In  Praise  of  Books”  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  London  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  on  a  10th  century  hand  press,  one 
of  the  first  iron  presses  made  by  Earl 
Stanhope  in  1800.  The  broadside,  with 
its  special  watermark,  was  made  by 
Arnold  &  Foster  of  Eynford,  Kent. 
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Th*  CHEMCO  Stripfilm  Roll  Cconwa,  with  it*  ipodol 
copyboaid  and  (cr**n4hUting  davic*.  produc**  high¬ 
light  holiton*  nagativ**  in  combination— a  doubl*  *x- 
poaur*  on  th*  aom*  piac*  oi  film — ioi  fin*  acraan,  coais* 
acraan  and  Una  work. 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO. 

230  WEST  41ST  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
27  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
346  CAMP  STREET,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
WORKS:  GLEN  COVE,  NEW  YORK 


STRIPFILM 
ROLL  CILMEIVfk. 


Simplifying  and  eliminating  former  time- 
wasting  operations,  the  CHEMCO  Stripfilm 
Roll  Camera  mokes  possible  the  production 
oi  fine  editorial  and  advertising  pictures  ot 
high  speed  .  .  .  whole  pages  oi  pictures  by 
wire  are  ready  ior  the  presses  minutes  edter 
they  are  received  .  .  .  CHEMCO'S  ace  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  art  oi  newspaper  photoen¬ 
graving  hos  thus  extended  the  newspaper 
deadline. 


United 

American 

Type 

Metals 

(•as  fine  a  type  metal  as  is  made) 

are  custom  made — by  which  we  mean 
they  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of 
your  particular  equipment  and  the 
condition  existing  in  your  plant.  We 
do  not  handle  our  accounts  en  masse 
— each  account  is  individually  “meas¬ 
ured  and  fitted.” 

And  here  is  the 
Slip  -  off  mold^ 


for  recasting  your  linotype  metal 
in  the  new  efficient  double-ear 


SLIP 

OFF 

INGOT 

that  slips  off  the  feeder- 
hook  automatically 

LIKE  THIS 


No  more  watching  for  the 
time  to  remove  the  tip  before 
it  goes  down  into  the  pot, 
hook  and  all.  No  more  need 
to  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves  to 
lift  the  hot  end  off  the  hook. 

As  soon  as  the  lower  part  of 
the  ear  reaches  the  molten 
metal,  the  end  slides  into  the 
pot  without  help  or  attention. 

*The  mold  ahown  obovm  is  thm  lwin»S 
typo  heith  16  cmvltlos,  8  eAovo  ond 
8  below.  Write  for  description  of 
our  comploto  lino.  Patented 

United  American 
Metals  Corporation 

200  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
2246  W.  Hubbard  St,  Chicago,  IlL 
!  4101  Curtis  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
1 785  Bryant  St,  Son  Francisco.  CoL 
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ial  •  INEFFICIENT  MACHINES 


WHEN  NEWSPAPER  equipment  men  get  to¬ 
gether  nowadays  the  talk  generally  veers 
around  to  the  subject  of  obsolescence,  and  the 
high  percentage  of  old  and  inefficient  machines 
which  are  still  doing  duty  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  country’s  newspapers. 

It  is  the  job  of  these  men  to  sell  new  machinery, 
it  is  true,  but  their  observations  are  not  entirely 
selfish,  since  better  printed  newspapers  will  re¬ 
dound  to  the  credit  and  profit  of  the  entire  indus¬ 
try. 

The  long  years  of  the  depression,  during  which 
the  publishers  were  forced  to  tighten  their  belts 
and  forego  many  needed  plant  improvements,  have 
left  many  newspapers  with  outdated  equipment 
whose  continued  use  is  both  inefficient  and  un¬ 


economic.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  printed  product  for  the  benefit  of  both 
reader  and  advertiser  is  a  subject  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  many  publishers. 

Recently  we  heard  an  interesting  story  of  how 
one  publisher  spent  $100,000  in  improving  his 
equipment.  At  first  he  was  entirely  opposed  to 
the  expenditure,  feeling  that  business  conditions 
did  not  warrant  an  outlay  of  that  amount.  How¬ 
ever,  the  equipment  man  asked  permission  to 
make  a  survey  of  his  plant,  and  in  a  week’s  time 
prepared  a  report  showing  that  by  replacing  old 
machinery  a  saving  of  from  $21,000  to  $28,000  a 
year  could  be  effected.  The  next  obstacle  was  the 
6%  carrying  charge  asked  by  the  equipment  firm. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  publisher  go  to  his  local 


bank,  arrange  a  loan  at  perhaps  as  low  as  3%  in. 
terest,  pay  cash  for  the  equipment  and  receive  j 
discount  for  cash. 

On  this  basis  the  deal  was  concluded,  and  the 
plant  was  modernized.  There  has  been  a  market 
increase  in  plant  efficiency  which  has  lowerec 
costs,  and  a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  paper. 

Not  all  publishers  can  think  in  terms  of  $100,0(K 
when  considering  plant  improvements,  of  course, 
but  it  is  true  that  many  plants  are  continuing  the 
use  of  machines  which  slow  up  production  and 
increase  costs. 

The  subject  of  obsolescence  is  one  which  should 
engage  the  best  thought  of  both  publishers  and 
mechanical  executives. 


Firm  Begun  in  Private  Home  in  '26 
Now  Prints  Comics  for  40  Papers 


ing  surface.  The  thickness  of  the  plat-  |Jai||  ThlkritlAf IaI 
ing  is  varied,  according  to  the  length  llvW  IllvIlIlUjIdI 
of  the  press  run.  Temperature  of  metal  in  the  cruciUf 

Straight  Line  Froduetlon  of  the  Ludlow  type  casting  machhn 

4.  All  machinery  is  so  arranged  ^  accurately  shown  by  the  new  Indi- 
that  plates  are  cast  at  one  end  of  the  cafing  Thermostat,  the  dial  of  whie 
building  and  progress  in  a  straight 
line  until  they  are  complete  when  they 
reach  the  press  end. 

5.  Presses  are  connected  mechan¬ 
ically  and  electrically  so  that  one,  two 
or  three  may  be  run  on  the  same  job, 
producing  single  products  as  large  as 
24-page  full  size  sections  with  four 
colors  on  every  page. 

G.  The  newest  press  has  a  running 
speed  of  36,000  four-page,  four-color 
sections,  making  possible  the  delivery 
of  four-page  tabloids  singly  or  the 
running  of  two  different  jobs  at  the 
same  time. 

7.  The  departments  in  the  Grote 
Street  plant  cover  40,000  square  feet; 
the  composing  room  and  stereo  de¬ 
partment  cover  8,800  additional  square 
feet  in  the  Niagara  Street  plant. 


How  Greater  Buffalo  Press  Built  Up  Its  Color  Printing  Busi¬ 
ness  from  Humble  Beginning — New  $75,000  Press  Ordered 

THE  Greater  Buffalo  Press,  1245  Niag-  signed  and  effected  directly  for  color 
ara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  ord-  and  comic  printing.  Here  a^e  located 
ered  a  new  5-deck,  single-width  Goss  the  stereotype,  press,  shipping  and  pa- 
color  press  at  a  cost  of  approximately  per  storage  departments,  and  here  is 
$75,000.  The  press  is  all  roller-bear-  done  all  the  company’s  comic  printing, 
ing  and  completely  anti-friction.  together  with  some  circulars  and  simi- 

"rhis  is  another  forward  step  for  the  lar  work.  Much  new  stereotype  equip- 


is  in  plain  view  of  the  operator  at  i 
times.  The  thermostat  is  mounted  t; 
the  back  of  the  new  terminal  bm 
which  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  tini 
crucible.  The  casing  and  cover  tl 
the  device  are  made  of  heavy  cat; 
aluminum.  The  dial  has  two  pointen' 
a  red  control  pointer  can  be  moved  t 
the  desired  temperature,  and  a  blad 
indicating  hand  which  shows  the  ac¬ 
tual  temperature  of  the  metal.  Luc- 
lows  now  in  operation  can  be  change 
over  to  include  the  Indicating  Thernic- 


Inlertypes  Installed 


Washington  (D.  C.)  News;  Clinton 
(Ind.)  Clintonian;  Alva  (Tex.)  Sun; 

Ave  Maria  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.; 

Kelley  and  Jamison,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 

Progressive  Printing  House,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  McCormick  -  Armstrong 
Press,  Wichita.  Kan.;  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

D.  C.;  Mason  County  Press,  Scottville, 

_ ...  - - -  .  --  .  Mich.;  Keystone  Process  Printing  Co.,  News  (two  ma 

Its  equipment  then  included  a  Lino-  This  plant  began  in  a  similar  way,  New  York;  Kilgore  (Tex.)  Printing  (Pa.)  Press;  Fort 

type  machine  in  a  bedroom,  a  cylinder  with  a  couple  of  community  papters.  Company;  B.  F.  Shaw  Printing  Co.,  nal-Gazette;  Sen 
press  in  the  cellar,  some  foundry  type  But  soon  afterward  a  small  perfecting  Di.xon,  Ill.;  Southern  School  of  Print-  Milwaukee  (Wis. 
and  a  business  which  brought  in  $15,-  press,  a  Goss  Comet,  was  purchased,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Greensboro  (Ind.)  Sun-Con 

000  that  first  year.  This  year,  with  Then,  as  business  expanded,  a  rotary  (n,  C.)  News;  Montevideo  (Minn.)  (S.  D.)  News  & 
the  acquisition  of  buildings  in  Grote  press  was  added.  Next  came  a  color  News;  Kovel  Composition  Co.,  New  (Mich.)  Journal. 
Street,  the  company  had  increased  its  press  and  the  comic  business  was  Britain,  Conn.;  Nu-Art  Engraving  Co.,  Intelligencer;  Cot 
total  floor  space  to  48.800  square  feet,  launched.  Chicago,  Ill.;  Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Greensburg  (Pa.) 

Prints  Comic  Sections  Most  recent  acquisition  of  the  Times;  Garrett  Press,  San  Francisco,  Charleston  (W.  ^ 

The  company  is  a  family  business,  Southwest  Vocational  School,  field  (Mass.)  Re 

run  by  John  W.  Koessler  and  Ken-  March,  was  a  buildmg  adjoming  the  Dallas.  Tex.;  George  Brown,  Little  sonia  (Conn.)  Se 
nethL  Koessler,  brothers,  as  president  °^hers  it  owns  m  Grote  Str^t,  for  Neck,  L.  I.;  Cynthiatta  (Ky.)  Demo-  (N.  J.)  Daily 

and  secretary,  respectively,  and  John  P’/  buildmg,  with  f.  Shepard  Co.,  New  York;  Saw-  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Ni 


stat  by  installing  a  new  terminal  boi 


Interior  view  of 
Greater  Buffalo  Press 
building,  showing 
three  presses  and 
stereo  department. 


ludlows  Installed 


Patterson  on  Trip 


Walter  B.  Patterson,  director 
agencies  with  the  Mergenthaler  Lir 
anted  type  Company,  left  New  York  Jan 
y.  of  on  a  nation-wide  business  trip.  ! 
iking  will  visit  the  Linotype  agencies 
Four  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange! 
atent,  and  New  Orleans,  and  will  atte' 
uplex  meetings  of  several  organizations.  ; 
plans  to  return  in  late  January. 
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Marks  50th  Year  By 
Occupying  New  Plant 
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Defiance  (O.)  Crescent-News 
Issues  64-Page  Special  Edition — 

Tustison  Is  Publisher 

The  Defiance  (O.)  Crescent-News 
recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  daily  publication  by  occu¬ 
pying  a  new  building.  The  front  por¬ 
tion.  28  X  64  feet,  institutional  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  housing  business  and 
editorial  offices,  is  faced  with  light 
buff  Indiana  limestone.  The  portion 
of  the  building  housing  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  is  51  x  64  feet,  with 
an  exterior  of  light  buff  face  brick. 

The  mechanical  section  was  built 
first  as  an  addition  to  the  former  two- 
story  red  brick  building.  The  latter 
then  was  vacated  except  for  the  news¬ 
paper  press  in  the  basement.  This  was 
kept  tightly  covered  as  a  protection 
from  dust  except  at  press  hour  dur¬ 
ing  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
old  section  of  the  building.  Mean¬ 
while  offices  were  maintained  in  the 
basement  of  the  addition,  in  space  in¬ 
tended  for  a  future  pressroom. 

64-Page  Special  Edition 
Recognizing  the  newspaper’s  cour¬ 
age  in  embarking  on  a  building  pro-  trell  &  Sons  Co.,  is  to  be  centered  at 
gram  and  its  service  to  the  commu-  the  Claybourn  division  of  the  firm 
nity.  Mayor  Joe  C.  Krutsch  of  De-  in  Milwaukee,  according  to  an  an- 
fiance  by  proclamation  designated  nouncement  by  L.  W.  Claybourn  and 
the  date  of  the  Crescent-News  50th  D.  C.  Cottrell,  heads  of  the  Claybourn 
anniversary  celebration  as  Defiance  division. 

Progress  Day.  The  Crescent-News 
published  a  64-page  special  edition. 

A  feature  of  the  first  page  was  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  letter  of  congratula¬ 
tions  from  President  Roosevelt  stress¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  community 
newspaper.  The  President  said: 

“I  congratulate  you  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  by  your  newspaper  of  50  years 
of  publication  as  a  daily.  Every  com¬ 
munity  has  need  today,  as  it  always 
has  had  need,  for  a  newspaper  devoted 
to  its  best  interests.  Such  a  paper  will 
command  public  support  in  just  such 
measure  as  it  upholds  the  ideals  of 
truth  and  justice,  particularly  truth  in 
the  news.  In  the  hope  that  your  news¬ 
paper  will  ever  exemplify  those  ideals, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  your 
readers,  through  the  Golden  Anniver¬ 
sary  Edition,  my  hearty  felicitations 
and  warmest  personal  greetings.” 

Only  Newspaper  in  City 
Publisher  of  the  Crescent-News  is 
Lee  O.  Tustison,  who  has  served  as 
business  manager  continuously  since 
1912.  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
in  1915-16.  Ralph  W.  Peters  is  editor. 

With  Mrs.  Tustison  and  Mrs.  Peters, 
they  are  sole  stockholders  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  company. 

The  Crescent-News  has  been  the 
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only  newspaper  in  Defiance  since  it  inated,  according  to  Mr.  Claybourn. 
purchased  the  Defiance  Express  in  The  new  press,  he  said,  would  more 
1920.  Since  then  the  Crescent-News  than  double  the  production  now  gen- 
has  been  independent  in  politics.  Pub-  erally  obtained  by  the  job  printers, 
lished  in  a  city  of  9,000,  its  circulation  Built  in  three  sizes,  the  new  press 
is  4,200.  will  operate  on  all  classes  of  work, 

printing  4,000  to  5,000  sheets  an  hour 
•  I  ^  I  in  two  colors  for  each  operation. 

New  Color  Press 

High  Speed  Rotary  Unit  FlfZUCrflltl  PfOITIOfCd 

Developed  by  Cottrell  Richard  Fitzgerald,  head  of  the 

Manufacture  of  a  new  high  speed  stereotyping  room,  has  been  appointed 
two-color  rotary  press  for  commercial  acting  mechanical  superintendant  of 

the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  succeeding  John  J. 
Shea,  who  recently  resigned  to  join 
the  Hearst  management. 


How  big  would  a  new 
advertising  account  have 
to  be  to  bring  in  as  much 
revenue  os  Kemp  Im¬ 
mersion  Melting? 

There's  one  ior  the  Mech¬ 
anical  Superintendent,  the 
Advertising  Manager  and 
the  Comptroller  to  figure 
out  together. 

Compute  the  average 
monthly  gas  bill.  Take 
40  per  cent  of  that.  How 
many  lines  of  space  would 
you  give  a  new  accoimt 
for  that  money?  That's 
a  good  way  to  visualize 
what  Kemp  stereo  melting 
means — from  the  day  it 
goes  to  work  for  you — for 
we  guarantee  it  will  save 
40  per  cent  or  more  fuel 
whether  you  now  use  gas 
or  electricity. 

Of  course,  Kemp  will  give 
you  other  advantages, 
quicker  melting,  slower 
freezing,  less  dross,  nq 
more  pot  breakage,  better 
working  conditions.  But 
forget  all  that  for  the 
moment  and  consider  only 
dollars  and  cents.  Nothing 
else  you  can  buy  will  pay 
you  back  so  hemdsomely. 
Write  today  for  details  of 
the  Kemp  guarantee  that 
has  amazed  and  delighted 
more  than  200  other  pub¬ 
lishers  of  big  papers  and 
small  papers.  Address  the 
C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co., 
405  East  Oliver  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 
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Any  belief  that  matrices  fall  into  the  Lino- 
graph  50  magazine  with  unusual  gravitational 
force  is  without  foundation.  Any  well  informed 
shop  man  KNOWS  this.  The  mechanical  ex-  iiy  iTl  ~t 

planation  PROVES  it. 

The  top  of  the  magazine,  for  perfect  distribu- 
tion,  is  set  forward  one-eighth  inch  from  center 
of  distributor  bar;  the  conventional  lower  screw 
mat  guard  is  used  to  deflect  mats  forward 
against  the  beveled  channel  entrance,  which 
naturally  breaks  the  fall  of  the  mat  before  drop- 
ping  into  the  magazine.  The  ultimate  result  is 
that  there  probably  is  not  as  much  impact  upon  mjm  \ 

the  stationary  mat  in  the  channel  as  upon  ma-  . 
chines  using  inclined  split  magazines.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  drop  the  mat  straight  from  the  lU/Jlil 
bar  into  the  magazine. 

Many  advantages  arise  from  the  fact  that 
Linograph  magazines  are  vertical  instead  of  in- 
dined.  There  is  no  “lag”  of  matrices  either  en- 
tering  or  leaving  the  magazine;  this  means  light- 
ning  fast  and  more  positive  responses.  The 
vertical  magazines  positively  will  not  sag.  Be- 
ing^vertical^^there^^will 

tween  a  Model  T  and 

COMPARE  EFFICIENCY  and  Yon,  too,  will 
FAVOR  the  Modem  LINOGRAPH  “50”. 

TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
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DRV  MATS 
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Reduce  pressure  in 
molding,  save  time  in 
scorching  end  oast  with 
less  heat.  Reliable  for 
every  dry  mat  need. 

CEBTimD  DBT  MAT  COBP. 

0  Borkefellcr  Flam,  Dept.  F. 
k  New  Terk,  N.  T. 

MADE  IN  TUI  V.IA  ' 


LINOGRAPH  CORPORATION,  102-14  Scott  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  your  complete,  illustrated  Linograph  “50” 
Catalog. 

Name  .  By . . . 
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Printers  Hold  Horace  Greeley  First 
Among  Noted  Figures  of  Craft 


Tribune's  Editor  Began  at  the  Case  and  Once  Headed  Big 
Six  Local  in  New  York — Poets  Favored  Unionism. 


THE  PRINTING  craft  has  given 
America  Congressmen,  governors, 
poets  and  authors,  even  diplomats, 
and  at  least  one  President — Warren 
G.  Harding — but  of  all  the  notables 
who  have  risen  from  composing  and 
press  rooms  none  has  embodied  the 
craft  character  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  great  Horace  Greeley. 

Tramp  printer,  struggling  publisher, 
editor,  political  leader  and  the  voice 
of  a  lusty  social  philosophy,  Greeley 
found  the  way  to  fame  through  faith¬ 
fully  serving  the  “Art  Preservative  of 
All  Arts,”  as  his  contemporary  friends 
were  wont  grandiloquently  to  call 
it.  He  rose,  not  by  climbing  out  of 
his  vocation  but  by  climbing  within 
it.  First  president  of  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  he  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  his  life  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  craft  fraternity  affairs,  and 
grateful  printers  raised  him  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  bronze  statue, 
which  stood  first  at  Greeley  Square 
in  New  York  and  later  at  Herald 
Square.  Appropriately  the  Greeley 
figure  rides  no  horse,  lifts  no  arm  in 
forensic  gesture,  thrusts  no  hand  into 
the  coat  front  with  Napoleonic  pomp, 
but  reclines  in  an  easy  chair  in  an 
attitude  of  thoughtful  comfort,  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  shrieking  traffic  of  his 
city’s  streets. 

■era  ea  N.  H.  Farm 
Bom  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  in  1811,  the 
son  of  a  struggling  farmer,  Horace 
Greeley  gave  bright  promise  very 
early  in  life  and  started  to  school  at 
the  age  of  three,  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  as  a  demon  speUer.  At  four  he 
could  read  fluently  and  at  six  he  an- 
noimced  he  was  going  to  be  a  printer. 
At  seven  it  was  concluded  he  was 
learning  too  fast,  so  he  was  set  to 
work  in  the  fields  and  his  schooling 
limited  to  the  winter  months.  Years 
later  printers  were  to  affirm  that  with 
all  his  learning  he  was  the  world’s 
worst  penman.  He  was  11  when 
he  tackled  the  village  editor  for  a 
job,  which  he  did  not  get.  At  15, 
however,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
East  Poultney  (Vt.)  Northern  Specta¬ 
tor  for  wages  of  $40  a  year,  plus  board 
and  lodging.  Suspension  of  the  paper 
started  him  on  the  travels,  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  floater,  which  eventually 
brought  him  to  New  York,  Aug.  17, 
1831. 

“I  was  20  years  old  the  preceding 
February,”  he  later  wrote,  “tall,  slen¬ 
der,  pale  and  plain,  with  $10  in  my 
pocket,  summer  clothing  worth  as 
much  more,  nearly  all  on  my  back, 
and  a  decent  knowledge  of  so  much 
of  the  art  of  printing  as  a  boy  will 
usually  learn  in  the  office  of  a  coim- 
try  newspaper.  But  I  knew  no  hu¬ 
man  being  within  200  miles,  and  my 
unmistakably  rustic  manner  and  ad¬ 
dress  did  not  favor  the  immediate 
command  of  remimerative  employ¬ 
ment,  which  was  my  most  urgent 
need.  However,  the  world  was  all 
before  me;  my  personal  estate  did  not 
encumber  me." 

Priatlag  Jobs  Ware  Scarce 

No  New  York  shop  required  Gree¬ 
ley’s  services  and  his  finances  dwin¬ 
dled  until  he  feared  “the  almshouse 
would  foreclose”  on  him  before  he 
found  a  temporary  job  at  $5.50  a  week. 
Subsequently  he  worked  on  various 
New  York  newspapers  and  at  length 
accumulated  $75,  with  which  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  printing  business  and 


launched  a  penny  daily,  which  failed 
in  three  weeks.  But  Greeley  never 
went  back  to  the  composing  room. 
Three  years  later  found  him  publish¬ 
ing  the  New  Yorker,  1834,  and  10 
years  later  he  sent  forth  the  Tribune. 

The  erstwhile  tramp  printer  was 
already  hailed  as  the  foremost  jour¬ 
nalist  in  the  country  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  presidency  of  the  newly 
organized  New  York  Typographical 
Union  in  1850,  two  years  before  the 
establishment  of  the  national  union. 
He  had  long  been  an  advocate  of 
trade  unionism  and  had  observed 
closely  development  of  the  movement 
in  England.  As  an  employer  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  union  were  serene 
throughout  his  life  and  he  required 
all  printers  in  his  employ  to  join. 

In  fact,  Greeley  had  used  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Tribune  to  agitate  for  a 
printers’  union  when  there  was  none. 

“It  is  now  18  years  since  I  came  to 
this  city  a  journeyman  printer,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  I  have  been  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  our  craft,  and 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  meeting 
of  printers  to  consider  the  rights  of 
labor,”  he  scolded. 

This  shortcoming  of  the  craft  was 
soon  remedied,  to  the  disgust  of  other 
publishers  who,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  public  then,  regarded  unions 
as  troublesome  conspiracies. 

Only  once  did  the  typographical 
union  come  under  his  displeasure  and 
loose  upon  itself  his  formidable  talent 
for  ridicule.  That  was  when  printers 
rose  in  hysterical  alarm  over  the  re¬ 
port  that  women  compositors  were  to 
invade  their  field. 

"Marry  Female  Workers" 

"If  you  find  yourselves  troubled 
with  too  strong  a  competition  from 
female  workers,”  he  said,  “marry 
them,  give  them  the  means  of  living 
comfortably  and  we’ll  warrant  them 
never  to  annoy  you  thereafter  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  spending  their  days  at  the 
printing  office  setting  type. 

“But  waxing  theologic  and  pious, 
you  tell  us  of  the  sphere  of  action 
God  designed  women  to  occupy — of 
her  ‘purity’  and  of  the  ‘immorality 
and  vice’  she  must  inevitably  sink 
into,  should  she  be  admitted  into  the 
composing  room  to  set  type  beside 
you.”  And  now  the  acid  treatment: 
“We  feel  the  force  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions — we  admit  the  badness  of  the 
company  into  which  imregulated 
typesetting  would  sometimes  throw 
her — but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  this  is  her  lookout  rather  than 
yours?  It  is  perfectly  fair  for  you  to 
apprise  her  beforehand  of  the  moral 
atmosphere  into  which  promiscuous 
typesetting  would  expose  her,  but 
when  you  virtually  say  that  she 
shan’t  set  type  because  if  she  did  your 
society  and  conversation  would  cor¬ 
rupt  her  you  carry  the  joke  a  little  too 
far.” 

This  chastisement  was  effective  and, 
while  the  threatened  invasion  of 
women  did  not  then  ensue,  when  a 
few  years  later  women  did  enter  the 
trade  they  were  welcomed  into  the 
union  by  the  men  on  equal  terms. 

Poets  Favored  Ueleeism 

Even  earlier  protagonists  of  t3rpo- 
graphical  fratemalism  than  Greeley 
were  those  sterling  poets,  Gen.  George 
P.  Morris,  author  of  the  school  book 
classic,  “Woodman,  Spare  ‘That  Tree,” 
and  Samuel  Woodworth,  author  of 


“The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.”  Wood- 
worth  was  a  charter  member  and  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  New  York  Typographical 
Society,  founded  in  1809.  He  also 
lent  his  gifted  pen  to  sublimate  the 
craft  with  an  “Ode  to  the  Art  of 
Printing,”  with  five  verses  and  five 
choruses,  one  of  which  ran: 

"Ours  is  the  Heaven-descended  art, 
To  give  jair  Knowledge  birth. 

To  mend  the  human  heart 
And  civilize  the  earth.” 

Grateful  printers  thrust  out  their 
chests  at  this  poetic  appreciation  and 
voted  Mr.  Woodworth  a  prize  medal. 
Whereupon,  the  occasion  being  the 
celebration  of  the  35th  anniversary  of 
American  Independence  in  Coleman’s 
hostelry  at  No.  10  Fair  Street,  Mr. 
Woodworth  favored  the  assembled 
guests  with  a  still  loftier  lyrical  flight; 

PRINTING  AND  INDEI’E.NUENCE 
When  wrapp’d  in  foMs  of  feudal  gloom. 
Dark  superstition  awed  the  world, 
Consign’d  fair  knowledge  to  the  tomb 
And  error’s  sable  flag  unfurl’d; 

Karth  beard  this  mandate  from  the  skies. 
"Let  there  be  light — great  Art,  arisel*’ 


Woodworth  sang  other  tributes  to  the 
Art  of  Printing,  but  was  never  able 
to  do  for  the  composing  stick  quite 
what  he  had  done  for  the  old  oaken 
bucket  that  hung  in  the  welL 


Dinner  for  Baker 


Five  Albany  city  officials,  now  or 
formerly  identified  with  the  printing 
trade,  have  been  appointed  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  “wait  upon”  Mayor  Thacher 
at  the  testimonial  dinner  to  Claude 
M.  Baker  international  I.T.H.  presi¬ 
dent,  in  Albany’s  Ten  Eyck  hotel 
Jan.  22.  Mayor  Thacher  will  welcome 
Mr.  Baker  and  William  Green,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.F.L.,  who  also  will 
speak.  The  dinner  is  being  sponsored 
by  four  Albany  Area  Typographical 
units — Albany,  Cohoes,  Schenectady 
and  Troy. 


Files  Insured 


Fair  Science  wip’d  her  tcais  and  smil'd, 
And  Infant  Genius  plum’d  bis  wing, 
The  arts  assemble  round  the  child. 

And  all  the  glowing  chorus  sing: 
Rise,  son  of  Science,  quick  arise! 

And  lend  thy  light  to  darken’d  eyes. 


Our  Art  arose  and  man  bad  light, 

The  clouds  of  superstition  ded. 

The  fiend  of  ignorance  took  his  flight 
And  error  hid  his  hateful  bead; 

Whilst  swell’d  this  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Our  Art  shall  live  and  Freedom  rise. 


Special  insurance  on  files  of  the 
Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat  was 
taken  out  recently  when  they  were 
removed  from  the  newspaper’s  office 
to  be  sent  to  a  bindery  in  Baltimore. 
The  shipment  included  copies  of  the 
newsfkaper  dating  back  to  1901.  Be¬ 
cause  no  insurance  of  this  kind  was 
offered  by  the  Oklahoma  offices  of 
an  insurance  firm,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  a  special  risk  policy  from  the 
national  offices. 


Arise,  ye  favor'd  sons  of  light, 

Professors  of  our  lleavemborn  Art, 

And  in  the  chorus  all  unite, 

While  joy  expands  each  throbbing  heart; 
"The  Art  of  Printing  shall  endure. 

And  Independence  be  secure.” 


New  lamps  Installed 


Like  a  loyal  son  of  Faust,  Poet 


Fluorescent  lamps,  providing  a  non¬ 
glare,  virtually  heatless  light,  have 
been  installed  throughout  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the  Nellis 
Newspapers,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  chain  of  weeklies. 
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We  don’t  say  you’ll  find  every 
piece  of  Used  Equipment 
you’re  looking  for  on  our 
Classified  Page,  but  you 
will  find  most  of  them. 
And  if  there  is  any  item 
( From  Presses  to  Pins) 
you  seek  that  is  not  listed, 
drop  us  a  note  here  at  the 
Classified  Department 
and  we’ll  do  our  best  to 
find  it  for  you.  Not  only 
do  we  have  active  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  leading 
used  equipment  deal¬ 
ers,  but  we  are  also  in 
touch  with  news¬ 
papers  and  other 
sources  of 


As  an  added  ser- 
vic*e  to  readers 
who  seek  used 
equijiment  from 
presses  to  pins  ( and 
other  items  in  be¬ 
tween)  ,  we  offer  the 
monthly  Ready  Reference 
Sheet.  It  contains  a  listing  of 
all  equipment  ads  apjjearing  on 
the  Classified  Page  for  the  month. 

It’s  fine  to  file  for  future  reference, 
too.  Just  drop  a  card  to  the  Classified 
Department  to  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list. 


equipment. 
Let  us 
help 
you! 
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propulsion  control  for  subnvarines. 
Mr.  Harwood  has  written  numerotis 
articles,  and  also  wrote  a  book  “Con¬ 
trol  of  Electric  Motors.” 


Portland  Journal 
Changes  Format 


AP  Air  Conditioning  Plant 


N.  Y.  Conference 


Chooses  Vogue  Extra  Bold  to  Re¬ 
place  Vogue  Bold  in  Heads — 
Squares  Replace  Dashes 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  P.  L. 
Jackson,  publisher,  recently  completed 
a  gradual  changeover  to  a  new  tyi>e 
style  which  it  feels  gives  greater 
readibility  and  more  “punch.” 

“We  definitely  feel  that  the  new 
format  has  given  us  all  this,  and 
more,  specifically  the  added  gain  has 
been  in  unanimous  reader  acclaim  and 
a  saving  in  space,”  states  G.  F.  Law, 
assistant  business  manager.  The 
change  was  made  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  T.  J.  James,  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  newspaper 
stylist,  of  New  York. 

Describing  the  change,  Mr.  Law 
says; 

“Our  old  style  called  for  18,  24  and 
30  point  Vogue  Bold  heads  all  through 
the  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the 
feature  pages  where  the  same  size 
was  used  but  in  straight  Vogue,  which 
is  a  shade  lighter  than  the  Bold. 

“The  new  style  calls  for  14,  18  and 
24  point  Vogue  Extra  Bold.  The  policy 
is  to  use  one  size  smaller  head  than 
before  in  the  new  bolder  type.  The 
banners  are  set  in  60  point  Tempo 


Mechanical  Research  Meeting  in 
Rochester,  Feb.  6-7 

The  mechanical  research  conference 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  Printing  and  Photography  lab¬ 
oratories  of  the  Rochester  Athenaeum 
and  Mechanics  Institute  on  Feb.  6-7. 

It  is  being  planned  because  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  these  meetings 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
because  of  the  feeling  that  a  new  type 
of  conference  needs  to  be  developed, 
sponsors  say. 

Its  purpose  is  to  bring  together 
newspai>er  mechanical  men  and  pho¬ 
tographers,  and  outstanding  experts 
from  the  equipment  and  supply  fields 
in  a  place  where  facilities  are  such 
that  mechanical  problems  can  be 
studied  and  solved  in  an  up-to-date 
manner  and  where  the  most  modem 
mechanical  and  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  slogan  of  the  conference  is  “A 
Conference  to  Improve  Newspaper 
Printing.” 

Topics  to  be  discussed  and  problems 
to  be  solved  will  be  selected  from  a  list 
of  the  most  troublesome  and  conunon 
difficrilties  proposed  by  mechanical 
men  themselves. 

Laboratory  facilities  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  and  equipment  for 
demonstrations  will  be  available. 

Clinical  studies  in  the  various  areas 
will  be  conducted  by  members  of  the 
factdty  of  the  departments  of  printing 
and  photography  and  outstanc^g  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  field. 


Dr.  Willis  H.  Carrier,  founder  of  the  air  conditioning  industry  end  board  chairman  of 
Carrier  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  final  check  on  the  "heart"  of  the  air 
conditioning  system  for  the  new  Associated  Press  building  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  City.  The  centrifugal  refrigerating  machine  shown  here  is  the  largest  manufac¬ 
tured  and  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  job  as  800  tons  of  ice  melting  in  the  same  day. 
This  machine  will  pump  cold  air  into  a  vast  system  of  duct  work,  outlets  of  which  will 
release  the  tempered  air  into  the  editorial,  wire  filing,  photographic,  machine  shop 
departments  of  the  Associated  Press.  Fifteen  other  machines,  ranging  from  83  tons 
capacity  to  this  800-tonner,  have  been  manufactured  by  Carrier  Corporation  for 
Rockefeller  Center.  This  gives  a  cooling  equal  to  the  effect  of  melting  8,190,000 
pounds  of  ice  daily— one  of  the  largest  refrigeration  systems  in  the  world. 
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Polka  Vka  Division 


Extra  Bold  italic  caps  captions  while 
cuts  measuring  three  columns  and 
larger  carry  18  point  of  the  same 
face.  Pictures  at  the  top  of  the  page 
carry  captions  below,  and  pictures  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  page  carry 
captions  above.” 

The  paper  now  uses  a  66*4  inch 
paper  roll. 


Cutler-Hammer 
Promotes  Two 


E.  W.  Seeger  Named  Chief 
Engineer  and  P.  B.  Harwood 
His  Assistant 

The  promotions  of  E.  W.  Seeger  to 
chief  engineer  and  P.  B.  Harwood  to 
assistant  chief  engineer  have  been  an- 


Pictures 
with  SNAP 


Linotype  Legibility  Group  body 
4  *  ■  faces  (Ionic,  Excelsior,  Paragon,  Opti- 

I  ■  Xl  '  con  or  Textype)  recently  have  been 

_ r  '  adopted  or  added  by  the  Journal 

f  -  -v  ■  "  Courier,  Jacksonville,  Ill.;  Masonic 

Home  (Ky.)  Journal;  New  Mexico 
Front  paga  of  restyled  Portland  Journal.  Publishing  Co.,  Santa  Fe;  John  Au- 

france.  Alliance,  O.;  Washburn  (Ill.) 
Heavy  and  the  inside  pages  carry  Leader;  Mt.  Vernon  (Ky.)  Signal;  The 
double  column  42  point  Tempo  Heavy  Radiolab,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wisconsin 


[CONTRAST! 

M  0  R  L  E  Y 

MATS 


Heads  with  14  point  Vogue  Extra  Bold  Dells  (Wis.)  Events;  Kentucky  Meth-  A  . 

^hs.  odist,  Paris,  Ky.;  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 

“On  the  front  page  and  page  one  Argus-Leader;  Thormod  Monsen  & 
d  secUon  two  we  use  Tempo  Bold  Sons,  Chicago;  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily 

Condensed  36  and  42  point  heads  with  Courier;  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln;  .  .  . 

decks  set  in  10  point  Vogue  Extra  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator;  Wil-  S«*9*r  “•  Harwood 

u  j  .V  Directory  Company,  Cincinnati;  nounced  by  W.  C.  Stevens,  vice-pres- 

“Two  Ime  heads  carry  two  Ime  q.  K.  Typesetting  Company,  Chicago;  ijent  in  chLge  of  engineering,  Cutler- 
and  three  Ime  heads  carry  Model  Printing  Company,  Alpena,  Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  manufac- 
thr^  line  decks.  Mich.;  Webb  Publishing  Company,  St.  turers  of  electric  apparatus.  Prior  to 

Elgfc#  Column  lannert  Dropped  Paul;  Fostoria  Typesetting  Company,  their  advancements,  Mr.  Seeger  was 
"We  previously  used  a  number  of  Fostoria,  O.;  Finnish  Lutheran  Book  assistant  chief  engineer  and  Mr.  Har- 
aght  column  banners  throughout  the  Company,  Hancock,  Mich.;  Concordia  wood  general  engineering  supervisor, 
pajwr.  These  we  have  eliminated  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  Seeger  joined  Cutler-Hammer 
ffltirely.  On  page  1,  we  seldom  use  a  West  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Express;  in  1913,  shortly  after  receiving  a 
tanner  of  over  four  columns.  Verdigre  (Neb.)  Eagle;  Bismarck  degree  from  Ohio  State.  He  became 

“White  space  throughout  the  body  (N.  D.)  Tribune;  Republican,  Coimcil  assistant  chief  engineer  in  1928. 
of  the  paper  was  obtained  by  setting  Grove,  Kan.;  Columbia  Printing  Com-  He  is  a  member  of  several  engineer- 
1  point  Excelsior  on  an  8*4  point  slug,  pany,  Columbia,  Mo.;  William  Gnm  &  ing  societies  and  the  author  of  several 
thus  letting  more  light  through  the  Son,  Manitowoc,  Wis.;  Western  Type-  articles  on  the  control  of  electric 
iies  of  type.  The  column  has  a  setting  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  motors.  He  holds  a  large  number  of 
diree  point  indentation  on  each  side  Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  Censor;  Patton  (Pa.)  patents  on  electric  Motor  Control  in- 
•hich  makes  the  meastire  exactly  11 V4  Union  Press  -  Courier;  Washington  ventions. 

ans,  and  again  allows  more  light  to  (D.  C.)  Star;  Hunterdon  County  Dem-  After  being  graduated  from  Came- 
some  up  through  the  columns  of  read-  ocrat,  Flemington,  N.  J.;  Daily  Record  gie  Institute  of  Technology  in  1917, 
og  matter.  The  change  in  column  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Redding  Mr.  Harwood  was  employed  by  Cut- 
*idth  does  not  affect  advertising.  (Cal.)  Record;  Middletown  (Cal.)  ler-Hammer.  In  1923  he  was  made 
“All  dashes  were  eliminated,  and  the  Times-Star;  Moorpark  (Cal.)  Enter-  supervisor  of  the  steel  mill  control 
Bid  of  a  story  is  signalled  by  two  prise;  Banning  (Cal.)  Record;  Am-  division,  and  in  1928  was  promoted  to 
!our-point  square  dots.  herst  (Nova  Scotia)  News-Sentinel;  general  supervisor  of  the  engineering 

“As  to  cut  lines,  all  one  and  two  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig -Standard;  Sud-  department.  From  1934  to  1936  he 


They  bring  ont  details  exactly;  and 
produce  stereos  that  please  pres^ 
men;  editors;  publishers;  readers! 


Mill-conditioned  to  give  just  tho 
required  shrink;  deep,  sharp  mould 
with  minimum  pressure;  quick 
scorching;  easy  release  without  use 
of  oil  or  powder. 


acquainted  with  Morley  Mats 
...  a  word  from  yon  will  bring 
samples. 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

New  Yorit  Office,  46  East  11th  Street 


■olumn  cuts  carry  14  point  Vogue  bury  (Ont.)  Star. 
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Newspapers  Defeat  "Rackets"  by 
Installing  Sound-Proof  Ceilings 

Wear  and  Tear  on  Nervous  Systems  Eliminated  by  Use  of 
Acousti-Celotex — Dailies  and  Services  Use  It 


By  JULE  ROBERT  VON  STERNBERG 


A  QUIET,  RESTFUL  editorial  room 
sounds  like  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  newspaper  office  of  romantic  tra¬ 
dition  was  noted  chiefly  for  its  nerve- 
racking  noises  and  picturesque  dis¬ 
order.  The  banging  of  typewriters,  the 
shouting  over  telephones,  the  shrill 
calls  for  copy  boys  were  some  of  the 


commenting  on  the  trend  in  editorial 
office  construction,  “offers  interesting 
opportunities  to  ‘ask  the  man  who 
owns  one.’  The  list  cited  is  no  more 
than  an  indication  of  the  apparent  de¬ 
termination  of  American  newspaper 
leaders  to  eliminate  the  wear  and  tear 
of  excessive  noise.  Perhaps  the  recent 


A  general  view  of 
the  news  room  of  the 
United  Press  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  clutter 
of  desks,  typewriters, 
telephones  and  news 
tickers  suggest  the 
bedlam  that  this  es¬ 
sential.  though  noisy, 
equipment  can  cre¬ 
ate.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  a  noise-quiet¬ 
ing  celling  seems  an 
absolute  necessity. 


ingredients  of  the  uproar  inside,  usu¬ 
ally  supplemented  by  an  insistent 
pounding  of  traffic  rackets,  tooting 
horns,  and  other  miscellaneous  head¬ 
aches  from  the  streets.  In  staging 
plays  about  newspapers  like  “Front 
Page”  or  “Chicago,”  and  in  movie 
versions  of  editorial  offices,  discordant 
sound  effects  have  been  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  “atmosphere.” 

Noises  on  Way  Out 

That  tradition  is  on  its  way  out,  and 
may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  the 
advances  of  modern  acoustic  science 
are  being  utilized  by  an  ever  larger 
number  of  editorial  offices.  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  press  agencies  are  among  the 
largest  buyers  of  “noise-quieting”  ma¬ 
terials,  according  to  officials  of  The 
Celotex  Corporation,  the  world's  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  of  acoustical  mate¬ 
rials.  BIfficiency  of  operation  through 
hushing  of  inside  rackets  and  exclu¬ 
sion  of  street  sounds,  first  recognized 
by  banks,  restaurants,  and  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  is  being  utilized  increassingly 
by  the  newspaper  industry. 

A  list  of  newspaper  establishments 
which  have  been  completely  or  par¬ 
tially  “noise-quieted”  recently  made 
public  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Acousti-Celotex  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Associated  Press,  Chicago  and  Bos¬ 
ton  headquarters;  United  Press,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Chicago  headquarters;  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner; 
Seattle  Times;  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times;  Hartford  Times; 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun;  Baltimore  News;  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph;  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Daily 
News;  Buffalo  Courier  Express;  Barre 
(Vt.)  Daily  Times;  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press  Telegram;  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  Leader;  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Post;  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader;  Hammond  (La.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress. 

“This  partial  list,”  George  Little, 
manager  of  the  acoustical  department 
of  the  Celotex  Corporation,  said  in 


acoustical  installations  by  the  National 
Press  Club,  in  Washington,  may  serve 
as  a  symbol  of  that  trend.  Reports 
from  our  salesmen  and  distributors  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  reveal  a  con¬ 
stantly  rising  demand  for  Acousti- 
Celotex,  Absorbex,  and  other  sound- 
deadening  materials  by  publishers,  not 
only  for  their  editorial  rooms  but  for 
the  printing  establishments.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Waverly  Press,  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  one  of  the  largest  printing 
organizations  in  the  country,  in  re¬ 
moving  noise  nuisances  through  the 
use  of  acoustical  materials  has  been 
widely  described  in  the  trade  press 
and  has  led  to  flattery  in  its  sincerest 
form,  namely,  imitation.” 

Science  is  a  New  One 

The  science  of  .sound-quieting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Little,  is  a  relatively 
new  one,  and  has  reached  important 
dimensions  only  in  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years.  For  centuries  noise  was 
accepted  as  an  inevitable  newspaper 
handicap.  It  is  only  in  our  own  gen¬ 
eration  that  the  physiological  effects  of 
noise  on  the  human  mind  and  body 
have  been  studied  and  measured.  The 
drain  on  efficiency  by  excessive  sound, 
these  studies  proved,  is  so  large  that 
a  saving  of  at  least  10%  in  office  pay¬ 
roll  results  from  “noise  conditioning” 
in  the  average  business  office.  The 
percentage  is  based  on  actual  experi¬ 
ments  by  insurance  companies  in  their 
own  offices. 

Schools,  theatres,  and  ho.spitals  have 
been  among  the  pioneers  in  applying 
the  knowledge  and  products  developed 
by  the  construction  industry  in  tack¬ 
ling  the  noise  problem.  Modern  sound- 
quieting  is  often  dated  from  1898,  when 
Prof.  Wallace  C.  Sabine  of  Harvard 
University  transformed  a  noisy  lec¬ 
ture  room  into  a  quiet  forum  where 
concentration  was  easier  and  peda¬ 
gogical  results  higher  in  consequence. 
In  recent  years  Dr.  Donald  A.  Laird  of 
Colgate  University  has  been  among 
the  leaders  in  investigation  of  noise 
in  relation  to  human  efficiency.  Edu¬ 
cational  institutions  that  have  recently 
applied  sound  absorbing  materials  in¬ 
clude  New  York  University,  the  Uni- 


Photo  Firm  Expands  lei 


Chicago  Company  Opens  New 
Studios  in  Downtown  Location 


Pressroom  Humiditier 


Rutherford  Machinery  Co.  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  Corp..  recently  announced 
a  new  product,  “Steamaire,"  designed  to 
maintain  a  minimum  of  55%  relative  hu¬ 
midity  in  the  pressroom.  According  to 
the  firm,  the  device  gives  almost  complete 
control  of  printing  problems  caused  by  too 
much  or  too  little  humidity.  The  Ruthei- 
ford  announcement  states  that  Steamaire 
requires  no  Insulation  of  rooms,  no  ducts, 
fans  or  blowers,  has  no  moving  parts  and 
requires  no  maintenance  or  attention. 


With  the  most  modern  photographic 
equipment  available,  costing  in  excess 
of  $20,000,  new  studios  of  the  Stadler 
Photographing  Company  were  opened 
at  62  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Jan. 
1.  Former  quarters  at  1322  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Avenue  were  retained  for  pro¬ 
duction  purposes,  the  expansion  move 
downtown  adding  3,300  square  feet  of 
studio  space  to  the  facilities  of  the 
company.  Features  of  the  new  studio 
are  a  specially  equipped  art  room  for 
color  work,  a  one  shot  color  camera, 
and  complete  air  conditioning.  Un¬ 
usual  details  include  a  room  with  a 
separate  air  conditioning  circuit  to  be 
used  for  fur  fashion  photography, 
making  possible  summer  photography 
of  fur  coats  in  low  temperatures  that 
provide  perfect  comfort  for  models. 

The  Stadler  Photographing  Com¬ 
pany  maintains  a  complete  service,  in¬ 
cluding  a  commercial  department,  il¬ 
lustrations,  copy  work,  photofile,  and 
color  photography.  A  new  “idea  de¬ 
partment”  will  be  launched  as  part  of 
the  expansion  program.  It  will  devote 
itself  to  the  promotion  of  wider  use 
of  photographs  as  a  solution  to  mer¬ 
chandise  problems. 


Wins  Photo  Contest 


versity  of  Minnesota,  Notre  Dame 
University,  and  Arkansas  State  Teach-  on  display  during  the  week’s  exhibi- 


More  than  100  newspapers  competed 
in  the  1938  Newspaper  National  Snap¬ 
shot  Contest  which  closed  Jan.  7  in 
New  Orleans.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  prize  winning  prints  were 


ers  College.  Among  the  hospitals  that 
have  fallen  in  line  with  the  acoustical 
trend  are  Johns  Hopkins,  Bellevue  in 
New  York,  Vanderbilt  Hospital  in 
Na.shville,  and  the  New  England  Bap¬ 
tist  Hospital  in  Boston. 

“In  newspaper  offices,”  Mr.  Little 
said,  “the  achievement  has  been  two¬ 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  acoustical 
treatment  subdues  inside  rackets  by 
‘soaking  up’  noise,  as  it  were.  In  the 
second  place,  it  reduces  noises  coming 
from  beyond  the  office  walls,  whether 
from  the  street  or  the  press  rooms.  As 
a  by-product  of  these  installations  the 
offices  have  also  obtained  definite  in¬ 
sulation  values,  since  the  acoustical 
materials,  besides  absorbing  sound,  act 
as  a  ‘dead  stop’  for  heat  waves,  which 
means  a  saving  in  fuel  in  winter,  and 
greater  coolness  in  summer. 

“Interesting  decorative  effects  have 
been  worked  out  in  the  process  of 
installing  the  acoustical  correction. 
The  natural  color  of  Acousti-Celotex, 
a  soft  ivory,  provides  a  pleasant  back¬ 
ground.  One  of  the  difficulties  with 
acoustical  materials  in  the  past  was 
that  painting  destroyed  or  reduced  the 
sound-absorbing  capacity.  That  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  removed  by  Acousti- 
Celotex,  and  these  tiles  may  be  painted 
without  in  the  slightest  affecting  their 
efficiency.  The  tiles,  moreover,  can  be 
applied  in  many  decorative  patterns.” 


tion.  First  prize  was  taken  by  a  bead 
scene  by  Kenneth  Wick  ware  of  Fern- 
dale.  Mich.,  submitted  through  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  The  prize  was 
$1,500. 


New  Year's  Edition 


The  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  Newt- 
Palladium  published  its  10th  annual 
New  Year’s  edition,  comprising  ISI 
pages  with  11,000  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  nearly  all  local.  Each  paper 
weighed  a  pound  and  14  ounces.  The 
issue  was  directed  by  Stanley  R 
Banyon.  publisher;  Russell  Boothby. 
business  manager,  and  G.  Harold 
Baker,  advertising  manager. 
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Set  1888-1938  Ads 


When  A.  D.  Sassard.  compositor  on 
the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  recently  set  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Legerton's  Book  Store  there  he  re¬ 
called  he  also  had  set  the  advertise¬ 
ment  which  in  1888  announced  the 
store  had  opened  for  business.  Sas- 
sr.rd,  68.  has  been  with  the  paper  for 
varying  periods  for  50  years,  but  has 
been  a  compositor  since  1884  when  he 
joined  the  Abbeville  Messenger.  Leg- 
erton’s  store  advertised  spasmodically 
for  nearly  a  half  century  but  in  1935 
copy  was  increased  to  three  times  a 
v/eek  and  sales  have  doubled  since. 


NfFi 


Timms  Presents  Plaque! 

Above  is  shown  William  E.  Timms  (center 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner-Chicago  Evr 
ning  American  printer,  presenting  one 
93  hand-carved  plaques,  representing  t 
insignia  of  all  World  War  American  di« 
sions,  army  corps  and  other  units,  to  Ni 
tional  Commander  Stephen  F.  Chadwi! 
(left)  of  the  American  Legion.  WitnestJ: 
ing  the  ceremony  is  Edward  Clamegt 
Illinois  commander  of  the  Legion. 
Timms,  a  machinist  in  the  Hearst  com 
ing  room  in  Chicago,  and  past  commanbtj 
Post  478,  designed  the  plaques.  The 
tional  conference  of  department  commascf 
ers  of  the  Legion  at  Indianapolis  adopted 
resolution  expressing  appreciation  of 
Timms’  efforts. 
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can  be  mounted  in  almost  the  time 
it  takes  to  set  up  the  holding  screws. 

The  salvage  area  around  the  crude 
plate  also  provides  work  room  for 
the  engravers  and  insures  clean  etch¬ 
ings  within  the  printing  limits  of  the 
plate  when  trimmed. 

The  plates  are  trimmed  on  a  guillo¬ 
tine  face  up  so  that  dotted  edges  are 
turned  down  and  no  harsh  edges 
appear  on  the  sides  of  the  plates. 
Plate  widths  may  vary  an  eight  of  an 
inch  or  more  to  permit  of  accurate 
trimming  of  subject  matter,  as  a  slight 
overhang  over  the  sides  of  the  dummy 
does  no  harm,  and  the  dummy  edge 
will  not  be  printed  if  the  plate  is 
sli^tly  narrower  than  the  dummy. 
The  loss  of  a  few  rows  of  dots  at  the 
head  and  tail  of  the  plates  makes  no 
material  difference.  If  opaque  borders 
are  used  all  around  the  page  a  few 
rows  of  dots  outside  on  all  edges 
would  hardly  be  noticable  but  would 
!  permit  of  ease  in  handling. 

When  the  engraver  has  finished  the 
“Alltone”  plate  it  is  sent  directly  to 
the  pressroom  where  it  is  mounted  on 
the  curved  steel  durruny. 

Hew  ffofe  Is  Mewnfed 
We  utilize  a  castoff  Auto-plate  shav¬ 
ing  crown  mounted  on  pipe  legs  to 
bench  height  for  this  purpose.  The 
“Alltone”  plate  is  faced  with  a  pro¬ 
tective  sheet  of  manila  and  placed  on 
guide  positions  in  the  moimting  block, 
ihe  steel  dummy  is  then  placed  over 
the  zinc,  also  on  guides,  and  held 
irmly  against  the  zinc  by  clamps. 
On  the  head  and  tail  positions  of  the 
have  mounted  two  bars 
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offers  virtually  no  abuse  to  the  news¬ 
print. 

The  continuation  of  mechanical  dots 
arotmd  the  head  and  tail  or  lead  and 
following  ends  of  the  plate  extend 
beyond  the  plate  contact  with  inking 
rollers  or  impression  cylinders,  which 
accoimts  for  the  clean  printing  at  these 
points  without  harsh  edges.  The 
graduated  distances  of  these  dots  from 
the  press  parts  involved  compensate 
for  bear-off  and  sag  when  the  speeds 
of  the  press  are  altered. 

The  rounded  plate  edges  act  as 
bearers  in  defining  the  printing  me¬ 
chanical  contacts  and  provide  a  smooth 
pick-up  for  cylinders  and  rollers, 
are  synchronized  with  the  plates  and 
the  contact  over  the  entire  plate  area 
is  constant,  unlike  letterpress  plates 
in  relief.  By  this  mechanical  feature 
of  the  plates  it  is  possible  to  establish 
a  printing  condition  before  the  actual 
characters  of  the  plate  are  inked  or 
impressed  on  the  paper. 

The  mechanical  rotary  feattires  of 
inking  peculiar  to  “Alltone”  plates  I 
believe  is  superior  to  any  method  now 
in  use  and  makes  it  possible  accurately 
to  serve  fine  screen  subjects  at  high 
press  speeds,  without  roller  friction 
to  create  halos  on  characters,  or  wet 
ink  on  the  edges  of  them,  to  add  to 
offset  and  penetration  troubles  with 
wet,  imprinted  ink.  Since  satisfactory 
printing  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
accurate  inking  of  plate  detail.  I  am 
satisfied  we  have  in  “Alltone”  a  basic 
development  in  this  regard. 

Use  Governed  by  License 
The  use  of  “Alltone”  plates  has  been 
planned  on  a  mass  production  basis 
insofar  as  pages  are  concerned,  rather 
than  a  reproduction  method  by  which 
ads  of  any  size  or  description  might 
be  run.  We  believe  that  this  method 
of  quality  reproduction  justifies  “plus- 
copy”  or  at  least  a  number  of  ads 


F.  J.  Wkh,  71,  Dies; 
Linotype  Veteran 

Apprentice  of  Mergenthaler, 
He  Installed  First  Machine 
For  New  York  Tribune 


Ferdinand  J.  Wich.  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  Linotype  machinest  in 
America,  died  at  his  home  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Dec.  4. 

As  apprentice  to  Ottmar  Mergen¬ 
thaler  the  inventor,  Mr.  Wich  de¬ 
signed  the  keyboard  for  the  machine 
and  in  recognition  of  his  help  was 
given  the  honor  of  casting  the  first 
bar  of  type  on  it  52  years  ago.  He 
installed  for  the  New  York  Tribune 
the  first  Linotype.  Later,  when  that 
newspaper  ordered  a  battery  of  the 
machines,  he  was  given  the  position 
of  maintenance  man  for  them. 

Went  to  Euglaud  In  J$89 
In  1889,  a  group  of  Americans  went 
to  England  and  organized  a  company 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  machines 
there.  Mr.  Wich  was  taken  along 
and  given  the  position  of  general 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  fac¬ 
tory.  While  in  England,  he  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Windsor  a  small  working 
model  of  the  Linotype.  Mr.  Wich 
traveled  over  Europe  being  presented 
to  most  of  the  royal  families  then 
reigning.  Also,  throughout  his  stay 
in  Great  Britain  he,  in  collaboration 
sometimes  with  Charles  Ireland  and 
Guy  L.  Hoyt,  obtained  patents  on  a 
number  of  improvements  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  which  he  was  destined  to 
be  associated  all  his  life,  ^me  of 
these  improvements  were  adjustable 
molds,  molds  for  curved  type,  better 
trimming  devices  and  ejector  blades. 


Wich  was  employed  by  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  in  the  capacity  of  Lino¬ 
type  machinist.  He  was  bom  in 
Bavaria  in  1867,  and  was  brought  to 
American  18  months  later.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  Baltimore 
public  schools  and  at  the  Maryland 
Institute. 

He  is  survived  by  a  brother,  two 
sisters,  and  seven  children.  Only  one 
of  his  children  is  in  newspaper  work. 
He  is  Ferdinand  E.  L.  Wich,  the  eldest 
son,  a  pressman  on  the  Baltimore 
News-Post. 


Linotype  Installations 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Winn  Parish  Printing 
Company,  Inc.,  Winnfield,  La.;  Rufus 
H.  Darby  Printing  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Berkshire  Courier,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.;  Parkin  Printing  & 
Stationery  Company,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Caddo  Citizen,  Vivian,  La.;  Joe 
D.  Garnett,  Elk  City,  Okla.;  Missis¬ 
sippi  Stationery  Company,  Jackson, 
Miss.;  The  Co-operator,  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
C.  E.  Pauley  &  Company,  Inc.,  India¬ 
napolis;  Carrolltown  (Pa.)  News; 
Ashley  County  Leader,  Hamburg, 
Ark.;  The  Rural  Forum,  Floodwood, 
Minn.;  Carson  City  (Mich.)  Gazette; 
Daily  Alaska  Empire,  Juneau,  Alaska; 
Douglass  Brothers,  San  Francisco. 

Building  Purchased 

Yoakum,  Tex.,  Jan.  7 — The  Yoakum 
Daily  and  Weekly  Times  Publishing 
Company  has  announced  that  it  has 
purchas^  the  brick  building  occupied 
by  the  plant  from  the  former  owner, 
Mrs.  Anna  Johnston.  The  building 
will  be  completely  remodeled  and  a 
storeroom  added. 


which  when  actuated  bend  the  ends  assembled  into  one  page,  as  is  done  and  an  improved  method  for  pumping 


of  the  zinc  around  the  dummy  in 
irawing-pulling  fashion.  The  holding 
screws  are  then  put  in  place. 

We  have  never  found  need  for 
oiore  than  four  holding  screws  in 
dther  end  of  these  plates.  Our  steel 
dununies  are  bored  and  tapped  on  the 
wlumn  basis,  seven  for  7-column- 
,  width  and  eight  for  8-column.  We 
anticipated  the  future  possibility  of 
using  fractional  page  size  widths  in 
Mhimn  lengths. 

When  figuring  on  dummy  specifi- 
ations,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for 
ie  area  loss  incurred  by  the  V4  in. 
^  aund  entering  and  leaving  ends  of 
V  he  plate,  whether  on  flatbed  or  cyl- 
”  ader.  Local  measurements  will  ac- 
-Tirately  ascertain  the  bevel  of  clips, 
hickness  and  column  width,  clear- 
inces  and  zinc  allowances.  But  ap- 
proximately  inch  must  be  allowed 
it  each  rounded  end  from  the  square 
f  the  dummy  for  exact  printing 
-“eas  desired. 

While  the  precision  values  of  “All- 
one”  plates  obviate  all  plate  correc- 
make-ready  on  hard-packing 
aesses,  this  does  not  preclude  the 
[plication  of  make-ready  skill  when- 
f»er  it  is  desired.  Of  course,  make- 
^ady  neccessitated  through  inaccura- 
.jaes  in  press  cylinders  and  packings 
Q(|UcllQnnot  be  corrected  in  plates. 

(center  I  Impression  Needed 


with  rotogravure  and  offset,  or  which 
might  be  done  with  special  pages  or 
sections.  In  no  case  are  “make-overs” 
contemplated. 

“Alltone”  can  be  used  only  under 
license,  but  these  do  not  restrict  the 
licensee  from  setting  up  local  regula¬ 
tions.  He  may  have  an  up-charge  on 
“Alltone”  linage  if  he  makes  the 
plates,  or  no  up-charge  where  plates 
are  furnished,  or  he  may  even 
make  in  lieu  of  his  regular  com¬ 
position  costs.  He  may  elect  to 
accept  minimum-sized  ads  on  certain 
days  or  not  at  all,  or  to  hold  to  full- 
page  requirements.  He  may  require 
“plus-copy”  only  for  any  or  certain 
issues.  In  any  case,  we  hope  he  will 
aid  in  maturing  the  uses  of  “All  tone” 
in  the  direct  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  its  clients,  and 
adhere  to  mass  production  principles, 
as  it  applies  to  at  least  one  full  page, 
in  order  to  render  the  service  and 
secure  the  greatest  of  plate  values 
and  economies. 

For  reasons  as  above  stated,  no  local 
exclusive  licenses  will  be  issued  pre¬ 
venting  a  competitive  newspaper  from 
running  national  advertising  copy 
providing  that  the  competitor  has  an 
“Alltone”  license  for  this  purpwse. 

The  cost  of  “Alltone”  plates  is  offset 
by  having  no  composing  room  or 
stereotype  room  costs  except  for  cap¬ 
tions  or  text  proofs  that  might  be 
required.  The  art  costs  would  be  the 


metal  from  the  pot  to  the  molds. 

He  went  to  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa  in  1904  to  sell  and  install  Lino¬ 
type  machines  for  the  English  manu¬ 
facturers  who  were  competing  with 
the  American  company  for  the  South 
African  market.  During  this  period 
he  was  also  representative  for  the 
Cox,  Cox  Duplex,  and  Century  print¬ 
ing  presses.  His  stay  on  that  conti¬ 
nent  lasted  for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  his  travels  took  him  to 
the  Kimberly  diamond  fields,  and  the 
Rhodesia  gold  mines,  among  other 
places.  In  1911,  the  American  Lino¬ 
type  Company  absorbed  the  English 
concern  and  he  returned  to  America 
where  he  found  a  berth  on  a  New 
York  paper.  He  went  to  Baltimore 
in  1915  to  work  on  the  Baltimore  Cor¬ 
respondent,  a  German  language  news¬ 
paper. 

For  the  last  19  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 


OFFSET 
SIMPLIFIED 

Get  Your  Copy  Today 
No  Cost — No  Obligotion 

Webendorfer-Wills  Co.,  Inc. 

**Building  Prmaam  f«r  Ov«r  Thirty  Ymmti** 

Meiiat  VemoR,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


'^*^one"  ^  experience  we  have  found 

ientinq  th  can  run  our  presses  with  less  s«une  in  either  case.  The  cost  of 

irican  di»  legate  impression  when  using  “All-  — “ - - - 

dts,  to  Nf  ®e”  plates,  because  there  are  no  low 
Chadw'f  pots  in  the  plates  to  be  compensated 
Witne»  or,  and  the  true  plane  of  “Alltone” 

Clapna?  Jites  require  little  more  than  a  firm 
qlon.  t*  natact  with  the  paper.  This  adds  to 

r$t  com;^  he  gf  plate  and  provides  — - - - - 

command  advantages,  such  as  higher  prac-  zinc  of  .006  depth.  There  is  no  routing 
!$.  The  »  i(jj  speeds  and  lower  maintenance  done  with  “Alltone”.  We  utilize  slack 
t  commai>«  departments  to  handle 

s  adopiwf 
Hon  of 


mat  service  feature  may  be  displaced 
with  local  art  copy.  Film  costs  may 
be  the  same  whether  reductions  and 
strip-ins  are  involved  or  double¬ 
printing.  Zinc  and  acid  costs  are 
cheaper  with  two  .027  zincs  of  .004 
depth  as  compared  with  one  .063  thick 


This  impression  action  of  the  plate  “Alltone”  feature  i>ages. 


21  Years  Fraetleal  Esperlenee 

HEADQUARTERS 
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THE  NEAREST  TO  NEW 

LINOTYPES-INTERTYPES 

• 

Save  1/3  to  1/2  on  Our  Many 
Late  Model  Machines 

Also 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES: 

ROTARY,  DUPLEX,  FLAT-BED 

• 

Everyttalng  for  the  Composlnf  Room — 
Large  Supply  of  Fonte — Neweit  Facet 

• 

Assignee  Sales  —  Plants  Bought 
CONFIDENTIAI.  APPRAISALS 

Linotype  Maintenance  Company 
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237  Lafayette  St.  New  York 
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•  Smooth  Fore 

•  Plastic 
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•  lietter  Halftones 
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On  tha  extreme  right  it  the  new  addition  to  the  Bakersfield  Californian  building 


Coast  Daily  Opens 
Plant  Addition 

Bakersfield  Californian  Has 
New  Wing  for  Photo, 

Engraving,  Art  Depts. 

By  JIM  DAY 

Picture  Editor,  Bakersfield  Californian 

Pictures  for  the  1939  New  Year’s 
issue  of  the  Bakersfield  Californian 
were  made  in  the  daily’s  new  photo¬ 
graphic,  photo-engraving  and  art  de¬ 
partments  housed  in  a  handsome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Californian  building  com¬ 
pleted  in  December,  1938.  Alfr^  Har¬ 
rell  is  owner  and  publisher  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Benson  is  general  manager. 

Philip  J.  Sinnott,  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  of  the  NEA  Service  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  inspected  the  new  plant 
recently,  described  it  as  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  J.  McCon- 
nel,  newspaper  expert  for  Eastman, 
also  viewed  the  new  wing  and  its 
equipment  and  said  that  qualitatively 
he  had  seen  nothing  better  on  the 
coast. 

Large  Fkoto  Studio 

’The  new  building,  a  wing  added  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Californian,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  basement  for  paper  storage, 
forming  the  first  or  ground  floor,  a 
mailing  and  distributing  floor,  a  floor 
given  over  to  the  new  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  plant  and  a  top  floor  providing 
space  for  a  large  photographic  studio, 
art  department  and  news  darkroom. 

The  photo-engraving  plant  follows 
the  assembly  line  layout,  eliminating 
unnecessary  steps  in  production.  ’The 
two  top  floors  of  the  new  building  are 
illuminated  by  direct  light  through 
large  window  areas  find  a  north  saw¬ 
tooth  light  well  traversing  the  entire 
roof. 

A  Robertson  process  camera, 
equipped  with  Douthitt  scale  and  strip 
film,  is  employed  in  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment.  Separate  glass-paneled 
rooms  are  provided  for  zinc  etching, 
copper  etching,  finishing  and  routing 
and  beveling  processes.  All  depart¬ 
ments  are  equipped  with  intercom¬ 
municating  address  systems.  New 
custom-made  sinks  of  heavy,  bolted 
redwood  with  stainless  steel  trim¬ 
mings  and  hot  and  cold  water  mixers 
with  laboratory-type  foot  control  out¬ 
lets  were  installed.  Tile  floors  and 
waxed  linoleum  are  acid  resistant. 
Modem  equipment  is  used  throughout 
including  high-speed  etching  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  top  floor  is  given  over  to  the 
studio,  art  and  news  darkrooms.  A 
large  studio  with  direct  north  light 
and  balancing  softer  light  is  provided 
by  the  light  well.  A  counter-balanced 
photographic  background  on  rollers 


provides  not  only  an  easel  for  copying 
purposes  but  a  neutral  background 
for  “mug”  shots,  and  group  pichires. 

The  art  department  has  the  conven¬ 
tional  necessities  including  an  air¬ 
brush  and  compressed  air  supply 
tanks. 

Ventilations,  convenience  and  utility 
characterize  the  news  darkroom, 
which  has  the  “S”  type  of  light-proof 
entrances  without  the  necessity  for 
doors.  Further  ventilation  is  pro¬ 
vided  through  light-trapped  outlets  in 
the  roof. 

A  5  by  7  Eastman  autofocus  en¬ 
larger  and  a  2\'\  by  2*4  Omega  en¬ 
larger  are  provided  for  projection 
prints. 

The  darkroom  is  composed  of  an 
enlarging  or  paper  printing  room  with 
mixing  faucets,  print  washer  and 
negative  dryer,  a  negative  room  for 
cut  film  loading  and  developing  with 
water  cooled  tanks,  and  a  third  room 
for  chemical  mixing.  This  room  may 
be  converted  at  no  extra  expense  into 
another  darkroom  if  need^.  Safe- 
lights  on  adjustable  reels,  and  many 
outlets  for  electrical  power  supply  are 
available. 

Speedgraphic  cameras  for  the  3*4 
by  4^  cut  film  are  employed  and  Zeiss 
Su{>er-Ikonto  Bs  for  candid  camera 
and  supplementarj’  work.  A  crown 
view  camera  is  used  for  studio  work. 

The  plant  is  equipped  to  do  com¬ 
mercial  art  work,  halftone  and  line 
engravings  and  high-speed  news 
photography. 

Elmer  Forgy  is  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  architect  was  Charles  H. 
Bigger,  who  designed  the  original 
building. 


Department  Moved 

The  editorial  department  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  has  been 
moved  from  the  third  floor  of  a  build¬ 
ing  which  served  as  an  annex  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  main  building.  The 
transfer  was  accomplished  over  night 
except  for  wire  machines  and  the 
photographic  department.  The  new 
location  offers  more  convenient  access 
to  the  street  and  to  the  composing 
room,  and  unifies  all  phases  of  edi¬ 
torial  department  operation  which 
heretofore  were  divided  between  the 
two  buildings. 


Prints  Despite  Fire 

Operation  of  its  automatic  sprinkler 
system  probably  reduced  damage  to 
the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial 
when  fire  originated  from  spontaneous 
combustion  in  its  pressroom  recently. 
Pressroom  equipment  was  put  out  of 
commission  and  regular  editions  were 
handled  on  auxiliary  presses  installed 
for  emergency  use. 


Vruifha 


$4.00  Domestic,  $4.50  Canadian,  $5.00  Foreign 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


They've  gotten  it  thtwn  uina/.iugly  fine  .  .  . 
this  me.'i.suring  of  aceuracy  .  .  .  this  infinitisi- 
nially,  microscopically  infallible  Rule  of 
Measurement.  Industry  demanded  it  in 
everj'  department  both  in  maehines  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  machines  that  vxake  machines. 

Don't  assume  similar  progress  is  not  being 
made  in  the  mechanics  of  newspaper-making. 
And  there  are  accurate  gauges  of  precision, 
from  gadgets  to  humans.  Fifty-two  times  a 
year.  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  its  regular  issues 
and  in  its  technically  foresighted  Equipment 
supplements,  serves  as  a  gauge  for  measuring 
the  precision  of  your  own  mind  .  .  .  inspires 
progress  .  .  .  keeps  you  tuned-in  when  im¬ 
portant  methods  and  machines  are  inventetl. 

If  there  i.s  a  new  teehni(|Ue  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  making.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  it  .  .  .  well  in  advance.  The  edi- 
t«)rial  departments,  management,  even  cub 
reporters,  are  steadfast  subscribers  .  .  .  don’t 
dare  miss-an-issue.  In  YOUR  field,  this  news¬ 
paper  man’s  newspaper  is  equally  indispens¬ 
able.  Borrowing  a  copy,  now  and  then,  is 
poor  business. 

L’nMxlirited  letters  frequently  come  In 
us  from  subscribers  who  admit  they 
have  found  one  idea  in  one  issue  that 
paid  for  the  $4-a-year  subscription  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  ten  limes  over. 
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ON  OLD  PRESSES  OR  NEW  PRESSES,  in  large 


small  newspaper  plants,  Dayco  "Stayput” 


Rollers  are  setting  new  top  speed  mileage 
records  and  lowering  costs. 

Out  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  Times’  presses 
have  been  equipped  with  Daycos  for  the  past 
five  years.  And  here’s  what  the  press  room 
foreman  says  about  them:  "After  experiment* 
ing  with  various  makes  of  rollers  on  our  old 
press  we  finally  equipped  with  Daycos  and 
since  our  new  press  was  installed  we  have 
used  Daycos  regularly  with  good  results.” 

The  entirely  different  construction  of  Dayco 
"Stayput”  Rollers  gives  them  superior  ink¬ 
ing  characteristics  in  materials  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  durability.  They  have  the  right  con¬ 


sistency  and  affinity  for  properly  distributing 
and  depositing  ink.  With  Daycos,  presses 
can  run  at  top  speeds  under  any  climatic 
conditions.  They  are  ink  and  wash-resisting. 
There  is  no  ink  penetration.  No  soft  spots. 
No  blisters.  And  they  can  be  stored  in¬ 
definitely  without  deteriorating. 

And  remember,  Dayco  "Stayput”  Rollers 
give  longer  life  and  trouble-free  plus  mileage 
which  enables  them  to  pay  for  themselves 
out  of  savings — and  still  show  a  handsome 
profit  when  rebuilding  is  necessary. 


Write  for  data  about  faster  work  and  better 
printing  and  lower  costs  with 

DAYCO  "STAYPUT"  ROLLERS 

Made  Especially  Jor  Newspapers 
Distributed  by 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  COMPANY 

Division  Genarol  Printing  Ink  Corporation 
Write  to  any  branch; 

BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  MINNEAPOUS  •  NEW  YORK 
•  CHICAGO  •  FORT  WORTH  •  PHILADEU>HIA  •  ST. 
LOUIS  •  SEATTLE  •  LOS  ANGELES  •SAN  FRANCISCO 
★  ★  ★ 

THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MEG.  CO. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Tbf  OrigtHators  amt  Pioneers  of  Synthetic  Rubber  Printing  unJ 
Lithographic  Rollers 
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The  Original  Syntheiic  Rubber  fill  Printing  and  Lithograph  Rollers 

THE  ALL-PURPOSE  ROLLER  FOR  FORM.  DISTRIBUTOR.  DUCTOR,  ETC. 


Datco  Base  and  Benewabie  Smiface 

CAR  BE  ARPLIEO  TO  ANT  MOCA 


Frank  Gorsler  and  Ernst  Purer  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  are 
setting  some  big  display  on  one  of  their  All-Purpose  Linotypes. 
Holding  a  piece  of  copy  is  ad-room  foreman,  John  C.  Hillen.  He 
says  that  intricate  typographical  arrangements  which  once  took 
hours  are  just  a  matter  of  minutes  with  the  All-Linotype  system. 
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CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR  INSTALLS  SECOND  A-P-L 
HERE'S  THEIR  DISPLAY  FORMULA - » 


Here’s  a  formula  that  gets  proofs  out 
as  promised  .  . .  that  gets  forms  to  the 
mat  rollers  on  time . . .  that  gives  adver¬ 
tisers  the  kind  of  display  they  want. 
It’s  100%  Linotype,  100%  slug  com¬ 
position.  The  keylward  Linotypes  han¬ 
dle  display  sizes  within  their  range  . . . 


then  the  All-Purpose  Linotypes  take 
over  and  carry  through  . , .  clear  up  to 
144  point.  After  using  an  A-P-L  for  six 
months,  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  me¬ 
chanical  executives  were  so  enthused 
about  the  way  it  speeded  production 
that  they  just  installed  a  second  one. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Linotype  Erbar  Bold  Condensed  and  Bookman 


r  "Set  all 
you  can  Irom  the 
Linotype  Keyboard 
and  the  rest  on 
A-P-L" 


TVo  important  Linotypes  in  the  Times-Star  ad  alley  are  these  42- 
pica  Model  27’s.  Note  how  easily  Roy  Jackson  changes  a  magazine 
with  Linotype’s  Vertical-Lift.  Superintendent  Robert  Legleiter 
stands  by  the  machine  of  John  McCabe,  who  is  setting  some  dis¬ 
play.  Says  he:  “Of  course  no  method  is  as  fast  as  keyboard  Lino¬ 
type  . . .  but  A-P-L  is  a  whiz  on  bigger  display  and  intricate  makeup!' 


